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PSOF. MANDETULE'S READING-BOOKS 

Abs <!iiitingnwhed by the following peculiarities, which, it is beliere^. 
will fiiTonmy reeommeiid them to Uie attention of parents and teacheis. 

l..The exBxcises at the beginning of Part I. of the Introdnction, 
adapted as they are to the understanding and vocal powers of the 
young, enahie the teacher not merely to illostrate the oifTerent moT»- 
ments of the voice in good reading, but to drill his pupils to the propel 
expieaakm of them ; and, as these movements are, as will be merved 
CO examination, connected with obvious peculiarities of sentential 
stnicture, easily remembered, preparation is thus made to read intelli- 
gently the lessons which follow. 

3. Ail these books contain a studied variety of sentential structure: 
calling every moment for a correspondinff variety of intonation. Most 
readiii^n-books, in consequence of a prevailinff narrative or didactic style 
in their lessons, cause the monotony whicn they should cure. JBy 
introducing as large a share of the colloquial and dramatic into the 
present series as, was SBsmed eomp^ble with a complete exhibition of 
all the styles, the author has endeavored to force the pupil into the use 
of variety of tone. 

^. T^ ^puny>tiHitioH| ii^ tl^Bsa bpoln ^onfomp in the main to the 
sense atid the proper deliveiy of eveiysentence, and is a guide to both. 
When a departure from tlie proper punctuation occurs, tlie proper 
delivery is indicated. (See " Hints to teachers^ at the beginning of ike 
hUrodueiion Part /.) As reading-books are usually punctuatra, it is 
a matter of surprise that chitdren should learn to read at all. 

4. Each book apart, and the series as a whole, are proeressive : not 
nominalljr, but reuly progjresaivB ; Ihat is, beginning in rat I. of the 
Introduction, with the easiest reading in the language, the lessons 
continue to task the powers of the' pupil more and more to the end. 
Part n. advances in the same iji^anner from less to more difficult ; and 
having thoroughly mastered this, the pupil is introdaced to the ** Course 
of Reading ;** wnere he comnienc^s.lhe sMy pf. the siv|ple grammai- 
ical principles, so far as a knowledge of them is essential to reading, 
and also of the analysis of 'aenteotiia stmoture on which all good read- 
ixiff depends. , .Wtien he has esjuausted tb^e ,'* Coarse of Reiuling,*^ the 
^ Elements of Urading' and Oratorv" awaits him ; in which he entera 
on the study of punctuation, modulation iscludiag the nature and laws 
of emphasis, and particular rules for the delivery of every sentence in 
the language. 

6. In the opinion of competent judges, these books are not less an 
aid to grammar and composition, than to reading. Reference is here 
more particularly made to the " Course of Reamng," and the ^ Ele- 
ments of Reading and Onttory ;" and to those portions of these works 
in which the sentences, employed in the English language, are classi- 
fied and described, and copious examples <? them viduced in every 
degree of expansion. (See commendatory letters from various sources!) 

6. While the author has been at great pains, to introduce as larse 
an amount of useful and innocently amuHing knowledge into his books 
aa his limits would permit, he has uniformly been earnestly intent on 
making the whole subservient to sound mondity and religion : purity, 
patriotism, and piety. 
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PREFACE. 



Of aU the departments of learning in our schools, there is none which, 
by general concession, is more important than that of reading and speaking ; 
and yet, there is none in which the instmction given is at once so arbitral, 
so vagne, so nnprofitabie. In every other, there exists some recognised 
Btandaid of propriety, tangible, and always at band, by reference to which, 
the stndent can accnratety prepare himself for recitation beforehand ; and 
by reference to which, should ne make a mistake. While the recitation is 
in progress, his teacher can intelligibly correct him : make him clearly 
comprehend the nature of the error into which he has fallen, and efibctnally 
guard him against a repetition of it. In writing, he must imitate his copy : 
m geograjAy, he must implicitly receive the statements of his text-book, 
andstimiously conform to tne delineations of his map : in arithmetic, every 
process has its rule, which offers itself to him as an infallible guide, througn 
aU the intricacies and mazes of numbers : in reading and speakinff alone, 
he is left to acquire a correct and graceful delivery as he may, wim such 
imperfect light as his teacher, whose judgment may bo' riper, but whose 
ecources of information are not better than his own, can throw upcm 
his path. In truth, the only means by which either of them can deter* 
mine, that a given passage should be delivered in one way rather than 
in another, is a mere supposition ; namely, that such is the way in which it 
would be delivered by an artless speaker ; or, to adopt the cant phraseology 
of the day on this subject, such is the natuml way ; or the way in which 
one would deliver it, who conforms to nature : a supposition, which, con- 
fltderinff the inexperience of the parties forming it, the extensive observa* 
tion and comparison of the best models of delivery, the cultivated judgment, 
and the nice critical tact necessary to form it, and withal the prevalence 
of bad examples even at the Bar and in .the Pulpit, to say nothing of 
the vicious elocution of the multitude, is as liable to be false as true ; and 
whether false or true, it can be neither denied nor affirmed ; since there is 
nothing beyond itself, in the shape of an authorized standard, with which 
it may be compared. To conform to nature, or rather to know when we 
conform to nature, we should previously know what that nature is : what it 
prescribes : what it excludes. 

Tlie inadequacy, I had almoet said, the absurdity, of such a method of 
ioBtniction in fframmar, if method it may be called, would be apparent to 
the most indinerent thinker in the land. Imagine a student endeavoring 
to acquire a knowledge of its principles without a nomenclature, desigpA' 
iSog and daacribisg ue parts of speech : without examples, illnstratinsr 
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timn: witbcmt roles, showing their relation and fiovemment: in short, 
withoot any guide whatever to a knowledge of its fiu^ts and laws, except 
a vaff ae reference to the conflicting practice of those who speak and write 
the English langnaffe : does not every one perceive that, with such means 
of stndy, it woold he all but impossible to obtsin a clear insight into the 
mysteries of the science ? or that, if some inquirer, more ardent than usual, 
should persist in the pursuit until success crowned at length his diligence, 
the work would consume a large proportion of his life 7 Yet there is no 
difficulty here wMch does not meet the student in learning to read and 
speak by the same process ; the scene is changed, but the actor and his 
part remain as before. He must grope his way in the dark in the same 
manner : with uncertain footing, aiSl at a venture. He can never be sure 
of his position, and he is as likely to move in a circle as to advance. 

Nor will it materially avail him, in the absence of a nomenclature and 
of rules, that he possesses in his teacher the veiy best model of elocution. 
From such a teacher he may acquire a good articulation, for this in some 
measure is subject to rule ; but beyond this, which though important is 
yet subordinate, he can derive no more aid from such a teacher tnan from 
any other immeasurably his inferior. Indeed, he will derive less, if the 
latter, with his imperfect qualifications as a reader, should happen to possess 
the superior tact as a disciplinarian : greater facility in winning the regard 
of his pupils *, in command&ng their attention ; in exciting their emulafion. 
In other respects the more and the less gifted teacher occupy, in relation 
to him, the same level. Neither of them can do more than superintend his 
exercises : neither of them can add any thing to the benent he derives 
from the practice those exercises afford. Whatever may be hjp faults of 
modulation, no correction of theirs, however just, can, fhmi the very nature 
of the case, be followed by improvement. To have ocular and auriculsr 
demonstration of this, we have only to enter one of our schools in city or 
country, when a class, containing perhaps a dozen pupOs, is called up to 
read. Observe. The lesson, distributed among them, fives to each scarcely 
more than a single sentence for rehearsal. One of the pupils, resding his 
sentence, fails in the judgment of the teacher, to employ the proper delivery. 
He is now shown how it should be read, (that is, tne teacher re&ds it for 
him, with, what he deems, the proper modulation,) and is commanded to read 
it again ; and this time, we may presume, he will read it correctly. But 
what then ? If this was the only sentence he ever expected to read, the 
correction might answer a good purpose. He would probably remember it ; 
and at the next reading, and still more certainly at the next, he would 
make no mistake. But when called up again, he has the infinitesimal 
portion of another lesson, to which no correction of the one previously 
read, is applicable ; or if it is, neither he nor his teacher is aware of it. Huf 
reading is agam faulty, and is again corrected ; and so on with every suc- 
cessive lesson, day after da^, the year throng. Each correction is an 
independent one. Having its root in no settled principle, illustrated by 
examples ; falling under no general law, confirmed by reason and obvious 
facts; it neither borrows light from the past, nor reflects light on the 
future. It guards the pupil against iiothing but the specific error cor* , 
rected : its whole force is exhausted on a single sentence which may 
never be read again, or if read, recognised as naving been read befon. 
It ia therefixre manifestly of no use, then or thenceforward. In any 
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eraiing progtei^ ; here it tenmoates wiu itaelf : eUewhere a qnickeniBg 

spirit ; beie a dead letter. 

These obvious defects of the prevailiDg method of instroction, and the 
eoormous waste both of money and of time it occasions, have led a number 
of inffenious and able men, during the last sixty or seventy years, to inquire 
whether a better one could not he devised : whether, in other words, the 
facts and principles of elocution could not be systematized like those of 
grammar, arithmetic, &c., and hence taught in the same manner. Their 
works, which are before the public, ami well known, propose for our 
consideration, two distinct systems: the one formed on sentential con- 
struction ; the other, variously modified, on a theory of Dr. Rush. Of 
these, the first is unquestionably the system of nature ; and that it should 
not have made its way into public favor, and become the basis of elemen- 
taiy instruction wherever the English language is spoken, must be im- 
pated, not to any thing wrong in the plan, but simply to the imperfect 
manner in which, hitherto, it has been developed ; for, unfortunately, Mr. 
Walker, by whom it was first broached in his ^ Elements of Elocution,'^ 
and by whom it was carried to a point not yet passed, and scarcely 
reached, by those who have followed him, stopped short with an extremely 
imperfect account of one or two sentences only, and arbitrarily applied, 
or expected the student to apply, the laws derived from these to every 
other, however unlike in structure. Hence his failure : acknowledged 
by himself in the Rhetorical Grammar which he published subsequently to 
the " Elements." His work, therefore, sustains the same relation to a 
complete system of Elocution, that would be sustained by a defective map 
of the state of New York to a universal Atlas; and, carrying the illus- 
tration a little farther, to expect it, with whatever diligence studied, to 
form a eood reader or speaker, would be equivalent to expecdns that a 
man, by looking at such a map of this state, sliould be qualified to describe 
the boundaries, towns, rivers, lakes and mountains, of every other state 
and empire on the surface of the globe. 

The other system, that derived from Dr. Rush, and confined, I believe. 
to this country, however ingenious, and though ably and fully developed, is 
rather, it must be admitted, a system of vocal exercises than of elocution : 
as such, its utility in tbe schoolroom is not readily seen. Should a person 
become thoroughly versed in its various movements, which is no easy 
attainment, he has not taken as yet one step toward a correct and graceful 
delivery of a single sentence in the English language. Suppose a sentence 
presented : tbe auestion is, with what vocal movements, or more generally, 
with what modulation, shall it be read or spoken 7 To this question the 
system gives no reply : the appropriate delivery is yet to be ascertained. 
These authors end, therefore, -just where Walker and others begin; or if 
they proceed &rther, and prescribe a delivery for a given passage, they are 
governed in so doing by no broad general principles authorized by induction, 
hut by the caprices of individual tastes, or like the writers just mentioned, 
by questionable laws derived from a few isolated cases. — ^I may add, that this 
system is exposed to the serious objection of having a strong tendency 
to form an artifidal and mechanical delivery. I have met with several 
individuals, whoee voices, trtdned by its processes, very distinctly be- 
tmyedit. 
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Such are the exception^ which may be taken to the most aystefnatic and 
elaborate writers on elocution : writers of the higher aim, and the more 
solid worth. Of others, it is scarcely necessary to speak ; for they attempt 
rather to mitigate the evils of the existing method of instnictioD, than to 
remove them by introdacing another. Their observations are local, iso* 
lated, special : not without value in the particular instances to which they 
apply; but apart as they are from principles, and incapable of generaliza* 
tion, they merely supersede the incidental and arbitrary dogmas of the 
instructor. 

On the whole, it must be acknowledged that the desidenUum in the 
department of elocution ; the work which seizes, generalizes and arran^ 
its facts, develops its principles, and declares its laws ; the work in which 
the public may universally confide as an exposition of true science ; the 
work on which the professor, the academical and common-school teacher, 
can lay their hands, assured that in it they have a safe ?uide in all that re- 
lates to reading^ and speaking ; the work, finally, which shall displace the 
prevailing inefficient and cfumsy method, and banish it forever from our 
schools ; — such a work is yet to appear ; and when it does appear, it will 
doubtless bear upon its face the evidence of its mission, and compel assent 
to its revelations ; and the man who produces it, there can be as little doubt, 
will be hailed as the benefactor of the young. 

That the following work, which I have now the honor of submitting to the 
public, possesses this high and decisive character, I am of course iar from 
Dolieving. Yet, I confess, I am not entirely without hope, (founded on 
long ana patient investigation, unbiased by received theories or precon- 
ceived opinions, and still more on having tested its utility, during the past 
two years, in the institution with Which I am professionally connected,) 
that It may prove to be at least the herald of the morning : the day-star 
to such a sun. If it should, I shall be content ; though merely glimmer- 
in? for a space, where my successor will pour full -orbed effulgence. 

It will be seen, on examination, that the leading idea of Mr. Walker is 
mine ; namely, that the law of delivery must be derived from the struc- 
ture of the sentence. Mr. Walker, however, either because that idea 
was not a very clear one, or because he wanted leisure or patience for a 
wide, comprehensive and exact induction, satisfied himself, as I have already 
observed, with an extremely imperfect development of it. What he left 
undone, I have attempted to do : to give a complete enumeration of the dif* 
ferent sentences in the English language, and a description of their distinctive 
peculiarities of structure. This part of my work, which forms its base, 
IS comprised in chapter fourth. Chapter second, on Punctuation ; chapter 
third, on Modulation ; and chapter sixth, containing the Laws of bo- 
livery, with a long train of examples under each for exercise, are merely 
derivations from chapter fourth. 

The chapter on Emphasis, (ch. 6th,) is the result of discovering, that 
the laws of delivery, derived jfrom structure, are limited to terminatiop and 
direction : to the former, in declarative, and to the latter, in interrogative 
sentences. In other words, I found that structure determined the modu- 
lation at the end of declarative sentences, and of their parts, and the 
general direction of the voice, through interrogative ; but not the modulap 
Son of the intermediate portions. TMs I subsequently traced to the nature, 
poaltlon and influence of emphasis ; my discussion of which, the fruit of 
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Ucrions and pro(nct6d examination, will he deemed, I trust, satisfactory : 
fsw snbtjecta betve been treated hitlierto with less precision : why, it womd 
be difficult to explain. 

I&Tin^ now made the student thoroughly acquainted with every va* 
ijety of sentential structure, and the laws of delivery as derived from 
structure and emphasis combined, I introduce him, in chiqjter seventh, 
to the common reading-book ; where ho is cnainly left to apply for himself, 
the information obtained from the previous portions of tne work. As a 
reading-book, I think it will be found inferior to none in use. In some re- 
spects, it is peculiar. The selections comprise sentences of every variety 
of construction, and in every degree of expansion, both in prose and verse. 
With most of the reading-books in use this is not the case. I have intro- 
duced colloquial pieces, as well as the more sustained composition of 
books ; and also several other species of reading, not usually met with hi 
school-books : such as epigrams, anecdotes, preambles and resolutions of 
deliberative assemblies, advertisements, legal notices, letters, &c., &.r.. 
Th6se are all written to be read, and I cannot perceive why we shonlil 
not learn to read them ; but I have inserted them more particularly, to 
show that the construction of sentences is the same in every species of 
composition ; and that these sentences are subject to the same laws of 
delivery, wherever found : whether in low life, or high life ; in conversa- 
tion or in writing ; and in one kind of writing as well as m another ; in 
prose or verse. 

The chapter on Pronunciation, the latest written and perhaps the lca.it 
studied of the series, though occupying the first place, is introduced not 
BO much on account of its value, as to mark my sense of the importance 
of the subject. Distinct, easy, accurate utterance of elementary sound <«, 
syllables, and words, is a fundamental and indispensable quality of good 
reading and speaking ; and yet how sadly is it neglected, beyond a few 
unmeaning and inefficient common-places, by a majority of the teachers 
of the present day ! However, better habits are forming. There are 
a few instructors certainly who seem, in this respect, apprized of their 
responsibilitv ; and we mav reasonably hope that the time is not distant, 
when the elements of the Einglish language will be expressed with Attic 
elegance. 

Ui bringing these prefatory observations to a close, it may be proper 
for me to say, that, although f have endeavored to confirm every position 
taken in the following worx, by a sufficient number of examples, or where 
examples were inadmissible, which is seldom the ease, with sufficient 
reasons, it may appear notwithstanding, that I have sometimes spoken 
unadvisedly : it so, I trust that I have, at the same time, placed at the dis- 
posal of the reader, all that can be requisite for my correction. It may 
appear also, after more extended and searching examination, that some 
things I have advanced need additions, abridgment or modification. As 
I do not profess to have produced a perfect work, but merely to have laid 
the foundations for one, 1 hope such deficiencies may be regarded with 
some degree of indulgence. I should suite that what mav be deemed one 
of these, my silence on the subject of gesture, is the result of design : my 
plan, in the present work, limiting me to those *' elements" which are con^ 
wum to *' Reading and Oratory." 

Something I wished to say, before concludmg, on the bearing of what 
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X 

I have advanced, if acknowledged to be jo^ on the art of comporitiQn : 
something on its relation to the general subject of style : sometning also 
on its application to elementair instruction in other languages, both 
ancient and modem ; soon, probably, to be tested by one of the most finished 
classical scholars in the country ; but having already extended my observa- 
tions to an unusual length, I reluctantly suppress what I mi^ add on 
those points, and submit my work without further ceren^ony to the judg- 
ment of an intelligent and candid public: being very sure that, if it 
possesses value, it will receive proportionate approbation; and that it 
can fail to be approved only because, in the opinion of discerning and 
just men less interested than mjrself, it fails to deserve it 

Hamilton College, Sept. Ist, 1846. 



CHAPTER L 



PRONUNCIATION. 

PftoinTivciATiOK anciently included the whole of deliveiy. Bj 
modem usage, it is limited to the enunciation of single words.* 
It eomprehends articulation and accent. 

SEC. I. ARTICULATION. 

I. Articulation, primarily, signifies the junction which takes 
place in the organs of speech when a sound is interrupted and 
thus separated from other sounds ; and, secondarily, hy an easy 
transition from cause to effect, the distinct utterance of the yan- 
oos Tocal sounds, represented by letters, diphthongs, triphthongs, 
syllables and words. 

II. By distinct utterance is to be understood, 

1. The expression of all the sounds which enter into the pronun- 
ciation of a word. 

Tlie fault oppofed to this, the Mippression of essentiRl loandf , is one of common oe- 
eamiioe. Thus, k is often dropped in the prononciation of where, which, what, and their 
deriratiTes: o(»knU^ ehrieky shnmk^ hitmbU, and many others. Nis often dropped from 
goTemment ; pronounced as if written gOTcnnent : er from gorcmor, and u, from regular ; 
as if written govnort reglar, 

2. The exact expression of the sounds which enter into the pro* 
nunciation of a word. 

It is not soiBcient, for example, that a should hare anj one of its sounds, but that 
ipeeifiic sound which usage ascribes to it in a given position ; as in nuute, mm, vuU. 

Bad articulation in this respect will leave the hearer in doubt as to the particular wor*l 
«sd, or sanest one different from that used ; and the result will be eitner a perplexed 
at penrertaumeaning. 

3. The separate and complete expression of sounds, whether of 
fetters, syllables, or entire words.f 

* DiTiditur igitur pronunciatio in vocis figuram, et corporis motum.— RA<f. ad Beremu 
LiiL, ch.S. 

Pronunciatio a pleriaque actio dicitur ; sed prius nomen a voce, sequens a gestn 
Tidetur accipere.— <}miic<ii. L xL, 8. 

Est enim actio quasi corporis qussdam eloquentia, cum constet voce atque motu.— Oic 
Orat. 17. 

Pronunciation, in the modem acceptation of the term, is limited to the mode of 
enouncing aertain words and sfUables.— jitwtta. CAtrm. 

t A good articulation consists in giving every letter in a syllable its due proportion of 
■oond, according to the most approved custom of pronouncing it v and in makhig such 
adistfaiction between the syllables of which words are composed, that the ear shall, with- 
oitt difUculty, acknowledge their number, and perceive at once to which syllable each 
letter bekmn. Where these points are not observed, the articulation is proportionalljr 
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Interaiagliiif iaoondi if the fault here. Thus, the following leateDce, Jr« 
mid obe^ would be read or spoken bf many, as if written. He underttatt'zam'dobefs. 

It cannot be too often, or too earnestly impressed on the minds of instructors ami 
students, that in reading or speaking, the sound of every letter which is not mute, of 
every syllable, and of every word, should be accurately and* distinctly uttered before 
anotner is heard. Unless this be done, the delivery will not be intelligible : much lesa 
disiinguisheU by that force and grace, to which good articulation contributes in so great 
a degree. 

III. To acquire aa articulation which shall be at 'once accuFate 
and tasteful, it is necessary, ' 

1. To get an exact knowledge of the elementary sounds of the 
language ; 

2. To learn the appropriate place of each of these sounds, as de- 
termined by usage, in syllables and words ; and, 

8. To apply this knowledge, constantly, in conversation, reading 
and speaking, with a view to correct every deviation iifom propriety 
which we may detect in expressing them. 

Most writers on elocution give exercises for the improvement of articulation ; but 
manifestly, ttom the nature of the case, with little benefit to the student A good 
articulation is not to be acquired in a day, nor from a few lessons. Practice should 
begin with the spelling-book, and continue through the whole course of education ; and 
even then, there will remain room for improvement. 

IV. The elementary sounds of language are represented by 
vowels, diphthongs, triphthongs and consonants. 

In describing these elementary sounds on succeeding pages, I have in a few instaneec 
differed from received opinions. I have enumerated some sounds as regular, which 
are treated by others, apparentlv for no valid reason, as irregular ; I have adopted the 
middle a sound of Perry, and nave added a corresponding short sound, though found 
only in unaccented syllables ; i have denominated the vowel sounds succeeding a, when 
identical, as they often are, with those of a, a^ the alphabetical, middle, flat, or broad 
a sound of e. t, A&c. ; and omitting the mute, liquid, and semi- vowel distinction of con- 
sonants, 1 have substituted others more simple, and as I conceive more important. By 
the first measure, sounds, hitherto regarded as anomalous, are restored to their place 
in the language, and their pronunciation both in accented and imaccented syllables, 
determmed : (see alphabttical short a behw :} by the second, a separate place it 
given to a sonnd >»hich few men, in practice, ever confound with alpnabeticai a long, 
{see middle a hnff^) and an attempt is made to rescue a before r in unaccented syllablei, 
as well as e luiU t before r in accented syllables, from utter perversion: (see midUe a 
shorty under a. e.and i :) by the third, a simple nomenclature is inlroducea, by which 
the same sound of different vowels is happily designated, and the confusion and per- 
plexity arising from distinct names, are avoided : by the fourth, a practical division 
of the consonants is substituted for one that is theoretical ; for one which, however 
interesting to the orthoepist and lexicographer, is useless to the reader and speaker. 

Y. A vowel is a sound which may be uttered either ailone^ or 
in connection with another vowel. 

Some orthoepists define vowels as simple sounds ; others, as sounds which maybe ut* 
tered with the mouth open ; and others, as sounds which may be uttered without aid 
from the organs of articulation. Each of these definitions is objectionable : the first, 
because at least two of them are compound: the second, because many of the'con- 
eonants are uttered with the mouth open as well as the vowels : the third, because dis- 
approved by experiment It will be found on trial that they require the aid of the artic- 
uiatory organs as really as consonants. The most thnt can be said, is, that they do nol 
require the aid of all 'of them, nor to the same extent ; which is also true of the oon- 
•onants. 

y I. The vowels are seven m number : a, e, i, o, m, y and w. Of 
these, I 

\, A,e and o, are simple sounds : may be uttered alone; 

2. /and u long, are compound sounds : cannot be uttered alone. 

3. J, y and lo are sometimes consonants. 
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1. A hA8.eigbt sounds. 

1. Alphabetieal 

3. '' short, 
8. Ifiddle 

4. " short, 

5. Flat 

6. " short, 
f . Broad 
8. " short, 



.a 



a 



game, debate, spectator. 

any, many, miscellanj, herbage. 

care, dare, fare. 

liar, regtdar, inward. 

father, calm, star, laya. 

fat, that, glass. 

all, law, Mlt, walk, also, water, war. 

what, want, was, wash, warrant. 



RXHABKS. 

L Alphabetical a kiii|^ ha« this wund, ' 

1. When it endi aa accented syUaUe ; aa in fiuii«r, legi$lation» 
ExcKPTiom. Papa, father, mama, lava, water, and proper namea end- 
ing with a, 

S. When followed by a single consonant (except r) and e mute in the same 
aecei^ed syllable. 
ElxcsrrioKB. Cfape, are, have. 

KoTB.— In unaccented lyUablea, it often retains tbis sound. 

IL Alphabetical short a. This soand is treated by orthoepists as irregular. 
The leason for this, I presume, is, that it occurs under accent, only in the two 
wetds adduced in the table : a reason which will apply with nearly equal force 
to other sounds, enumerated notwithstanding among those that are regular ; 
m, for example, the sound of o in move. My reasons for treating it as regu- 
lar, aside ftom the one involved in what I have just said, are, 

L That e in men is precisely the short sound of alphabetical a, as ac- 
knowledged by the best orthoepists ; (sec Walker ;) and this is precisely the 
BQUBd of a in many. 

S. The improper diphthong ai, under accent, has this sound in numerous 
words ; (eee diphthong ai ;) but why it should, unless alphabetical short a is m 
legnlar sound, I am unable to perceive. 

The admission of this short sound of alphabeti(*al a among regular soimds, has, I con- 
eslve, an important bearing on the pronunciation of the unaccented terminations of a 



large class of words ; as agt^ my, ubU, abl^t ectt aU, atefy^ Atc , in most of which the 
kn^ alphabetical sound is aoanc' 
the nearest, should be heard. 



idoned ; and m which, consequently, the short, as being 



m. Middle a long. I follow Perry in regardmg this sound as quite too 
lemoie from alphabetical a long, to be classed with it. It is called middle a 
becanae its soimd la about equally distant from that of a in game, and a in 
faiherM It ocenn only before r and final e mnte. 

IV. Middle a short I am alone, I believe, in emmierating this among dis- 
tinet TOwel sounds. It sustains precisely the same relation to a in care, fare, 
dmre, &c., that a alphabetical short sustains to alphabetical a long. It appears 
only in onaecented syllables before r; but it is represented by e &fore r in the 
same svUable under accent ; as ui herd, merchant, &c. : hence, the a in liar, 
friar, «c., is not accurately represented, as Walker intimates, by short u ; it 
has a soond a shade less guttural and broad ; as may be observed in comparing 
mercy (pronouncing e in which like e in m«rry) with murder, blunder, &c. 

V. Flat a long. A has this sound when followed by r or A in the same ac- 
ewted syllable ; aa in art, eart, dart, ah, bah, 

EzcKmoNa— .A m this pontion preceded by w, baa its kmg bioad mnumI; 
SstB-war, ip«ril. 

2 
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VL Flat m ahort " The diort ■oand of middle or Italian a, (i.e.flata,) whieh 
ia generally confounded with the ahoit aonnd of dender a, (alphabetioal a,) in 
the aonnd of thia Yowei in manf pan, tan, hat, &c." — Walker. 

A haa thia aonnd for the moat part, 

1. When followed by a aingle conaonant, (except r and occaaionaUy I,) in the 
aame accented ayllable ; aa in ballad, capstan, masnve. 

EzoKPTioNa^ — Alien^ ancient, eamhrie, chamber, manger, angel, 

3. When followed by more than one coneonant, (except r and I, followed 
by another conaonant,) in the aame accented syllable ; aa in band, catch, cramp, 
act, apt 

VII. Broad a loiur. The regular place for thia sound is before U; aa in all, 
haU, eaU, fall, haU, wall; though it oocuia in aome other poaitiona; aa in 
ward, bawd, chalk. 



2. JS has five sounds. 



1. Alphabetical 

2. " short, 
8. " a short, 
4. Middle a 
6. " " short. 



11 J 



4> 



4 

me, scheme, theme. 

pretty, been, England, faces, linen. 

bet, end, them, sell, method. 

where, there, ere, e'er, ne'er. 

herd, merchant, certam, consternation. 



RBMABXS. 
fiamute, 

1. When final and preceded by another vowel in the aame ayllable ; aa in 
smile, rebuke, literature. 

2. When preceding I and n, in final unaccented syllaUea in many inatancea ; 
aa in navel, drivel, ewivel, weaeel, open, often, heaven. 

3. When it precedes d in the preterit of verba, and ia not preceded by d or t; 
aa in lived, loved, revealed, juetified. 



B it often in position final, where in pronunciation it is not ; as in theatre, centre, < 
mere : where final, it is often riciously treated, as if not ; as in the derivatives knave' 
ry, brave-rf^ tmtfe-ry, uiee-tf, elaee-ry^fine'rvj eavage-ry, &c. ; all of which words Walker 
pronounces in three or four SfUables ; while others, correctly enough, he pronounces 
IB two ; as in eafeif, nmety, awety. Webster adverts to this error of Walker, yet in 
several instances leaves it uncorrected. 

I. Alphabetical e long. E haa thia aound when it eoda a ayllable, and when 
it ia followed in the same syllable by a conaonant and final a ; aa in meteor, 
meretian, severe, atmoephere, revere. 

ExccrnoNa. Where, there, were, ere. 

This sound is often incorrectly superseded by alphabetical a short ; as in estMiA, 
eeteem, etpeciai, etfiai, Mpy, endue, eemnre, egotiet. He ; in which words, long alpha- 
betical e should be invariably oearo. it is also often viciously suppressed in the prefix 
fre ; as in vreeede, frepent, prediet, &c. ; which are pronounced as if written precede, 
fT'vemt, pr-miet. 

II. Alphabetical e short. Thia aound, like that of alphabetical a abort, ia 
treated by orthoepists and grammarians as anomaloua ; when the ear alone, 
one shonld think, is sufficient to establish its character aa the short aonnd of e 
u^^echenu. The report of the ear ia confirmed by the analogy of the French 
and German lauguagea ; in which the long and abort sound of e in echeme and 
fretiy, are repreaented by the long and abort sound of i. Short alphabetical a 
la heard in accented syllablea in the words adduced in the table^ and generaDj 

. ia the nnaooented ayUablea e«. en. eL 
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IIL Alphabetical a ahoit For the pw| iri6 iy of ao eallinp c in men, mett it^ 
dbote. B baa thia aomii wbaa followed by a eonaoDant (except r) in the 
aame ayliable. In many woida, aa in chapel, goepelt rehelt Slc., (whicb are 
•zoeptioiia to e mote, N9* 3 abate,) thk loand ia dropped, wben it dioiild be 
diataactiy beard. 

IV. Middle a laag: Thia aound ia only beard in the worda enumerated in the 
table. Wkere, there, and ere have thia sound, I belieye, in conaequence of their 
derivataoB : they Bhoold have been written with a inatead of e. {See Diction* 
mnea of Webster and Richardmm.) Ne*er, being a contraction of never, the 
Toweb of which are alphabetical short a, and middle short a, is very property 
pronounced aa if written nare ; for thia is preciaely the loug aound into which 
the two short ones, being after contraction followed by r, abould paas. 

V. Middle a abort If e in met ia the abort sound of a in mate, there can be 
little doubt that e in merchant ia the short sound of a in care. The same reaaoui 
in fact, which should induce na to treat a in care aa a difierent sound from a in 
wuUe, abould alao induce qb to treat e in merchant aa a difierent aoond fron»- e in 
net. In both caaea, the letter r producea the aame modification of sound. 

3. / has four sounds. 



1. Alphabetical 

2. " e, 

3. " " short, 

4. Middle a short, ^ 



r chide, decide, sign, countermine. 

^ *- v^ A : J machine, ravine, caprice, shire. 
> as neara m < i • . v •. -l-h *^ 

I chin, nch, wit, hill. 

L bird, flirt, stir, virtue. 



REMARKS. 
L Alphabetical «'. " This letter is a perfect diphthong, oompoeed of the aonnds 
of « in father, and e in he, pronounced aa doaely together aa poaaible." — Walker, 
It has this sound, 

1. When it ends an accented syllable ; aa in liar, reliance, 

3. When followed by e mute in accented syllablea ; aa in line, pine, wine, 
combine, canine. 

ExccraoNft 1. In worda of French origin ; aa in machine, caprice, dtc. 

2. In the unaccented syllablea of many woida, though followed by e mute ; 
an in engine, rapine. 

IL Alphabetical e. Thia, be it obaenred, ia one of the vowels of which the 
pneceding is composed. 

III. Alphabetical e abort Dr. Joiinaon, (eee introdyetion to hie Dictionary,) 
not taking into conaideration the compound character of alphabetical i, pro- 
aounoed this short sound wholly unlike it ; but Walker very justly obsenrea that 
it *< ia the aound of e : the last letter of the diphthong that forms long i." 
Hence, I term it alphabetical e short. A similar derivation of a short aound 
from a part of a diphthongal aound, may be seen in the abort aound of u in full, 
Ac, below : called the short roufiled sound of o. 

/ haa this sound, generally, before a oouaonant, (except r,) or more than one 
OQuaonant, in the aame syllable ; aa in tin, tinder, wind, which, hitch, 

A common error in the pronunciation of i, for which we are indebted to Mr. Walker 
and hifl admirerSt consists in giving to it, withoat reference to the origin of the word in 
which it appears* the sound of alphabetical e long, when it forms a syllable or ends one 
noaeceoted ; ^s in tUmde^ indiouibHitih iMlity ; w'hich he pronounces as if written ic- 

" '" ' th' 



V M-4c-vt«-e-6t/-e-/jr, abU-e-ty. In these words, however, and in others, forming a 
very numerous class, alphabetical « short should be slightly but distinctly heard. (5m 
Waigter's Dtetimtarf^ uUrodmeUom.) 

ft 
y 
lika that of middle a abort, and of middle a aborts e, l have given it the aame 
name. The abort u aound which many anbatitnte for thu. ahoold be m all caaes 
avoided aa a vulgarity 
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4. has six sounds. 



1. Alphabetical 

2. '* short, 

5. Muffled 
4. " short, 

6. Broad a 
6. " " short, J 



.S 



tone, droll, wrote, remote, 
love, money, other, havoc, method, 
do, move, prove, who. 
woman, wolf. 

cost, former, wroth, lost, nor. 
^ not, top, robber, conglomerate. 

REMARKS. 



I. Alphabetical o long. O haa this sonnd, 

1. When it eada an aoeented ayllable ; as in romance, explo9um» 
Exception!. Dot to, who, ado, 

2. Wheu followed by a single consonant and mute e ; as in tone, devote. 
EzoBPTioNs. Prove, move, behoove, lose, love, dove, aboive, eome, done, 

none, one, pomegranate, eome, 

II. Alphabetical o short ** The long sound which seems the nearest reiation 
to it, is the fint sound of o in note, tone, rove, Slc" — Walker, 

As this sound, that of broad a long, that of short broad a, and that of muffled 
■hort, occur nearly in the same positious, usage alone must determine which of 
them is employed in a given case. 

III. The long sound of muffled o is a middle sound between u in tube and u 
infulL It is, in fact, precisely the oo sonnd (as heard in groove) of which u in tttho 
in part consists ; (see alphabetical u below ;) and of this, u in full m a slight 
contraction. It occurs in a few words only : prove, move, behoove, (and their 
derivatives.) do, who, to, ado, tomb, womb, 

W. The remarks just made show the propriety of treating the o in woman 
and wolf, and also In wol, the beginning of many proper names, (being exactly 
the sound of u in full,) as the short sound of muffled o loog. It occurs, i believe, 
only in the words adduced. I 

v. Broad a long. This sound of o is admitted by orthoepists with reluctanca 
and hesitation ; but it is as well established by usage, at least in this country, as 
any other elementary sound in the language : the speaker who should pronounce 
o in coat, loet, or, nor, Slc , tike o in not, would expose himself lo n^eriied ridicule. 
The positious in which this sound occurs can only be learned from usage. 

VI. Broad a short This sound " corresponds exactly to that of o in what, 
with which the words not, got, lot, &c., are perfect rhymes." — Walker. 

Webster places both of the a sounds of o, very arbitrarily I think, under this 
head ; but the editor of his octavo edition candidly admits, that in some cases, o 
approximates to the broad a long sound. 

This letter is, in several instances, incorrectljr pronounced. Home, ttwe, wJkok, which 
should invariably hare the sound of alphabetical o long, are heard pronounced, not 
seldom, as if written Atuii, atun, huil : doe* and doth, the o in which is alphabetical short, 
as if written doot nnd dotke : in the unaccented syllable of such words as creator, goverw 
or, Acc the short broad a sound of o, is, with very bad tasie, substituted for the alpha- 
betical short ; which sound, it should be observed, is the proper one in nearly all 
unaccented terminations : the prefix pro, like pre, noticed al>ove, in the careless pro 
nunciation of some speakers, loses its vowel. 

5. U hits five sounds. 






1. AlphabeticaL 

2. Muffled o short, 

3. Alph. o short, 

4. " e short, 
6. Middle a short, J S 



> g < 

*£3 



mule, pure, tube, cubic, union, 
full, posh, put, cushion, bullock, 
dull, tub, lumber, adumbration, 
busy, minute, and their compounds, 
bury, and its compounds. 
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L Alphalwtieal «. Ihk vowel it csompound. It ii oompoied of alpbmbet- 
ieal t and maiBed o, or eoo ; whieh, rapidly pfonouncod, will expreM it. U baa 
thiaBDiiiid, 

1. When it endi a lyllaUe ; af in duty, futurity ^ aeeumulate. 

2. When followed fay a nngle conionant and final e ; ai in acute, tube. 

II. The mnffled or oo portion of alphabetical u, m heard in yrove, move, 
Ac ; and of this, the ti in fuU m the short eound ; ai may be obeerved by 
oofsparinf the o in wolf. Hence I call the eecond loand of », the muffled 

abort. 

III. Alphabetical o short : so called because precisely the sound of alpha- 
betical short. {8ee above.) This u, as well as the preceding, is followed by 
one or more consonants in the same syllable : as they occur in the same posi- 
tioo, practice alone can enable us lo distiognish them. 

IV. Alphabetical e and middle a short Bury, bury, with their compoundsi 
and minute, are, I thiulE, the only words in which these sounds occur. The 
pronoBciation of minute is dearly improper. The u, when shortened, should, 
at least, have passed into alphabetical o short, after the analogy of rapine, 
and have been pronounced as if written minut, not minit. But custom, usage 
has nettled the matter apparently beyond change. 

As to buey and bury, they seem to have preserved their original pronnncia* 
tion, while they lost their original orthography. 

Buoy m derived from the Saxon ^ogian, to occupy or employ; and it 
afaoold therefore have been Written with an i instead of a it .* it was so written 
by Wicklif; as in the following passage: 

** But I woll that ghe be without bioyneoo ; for he that is without wif is 
kioi what things ben of the Lord, how he schal plese God ; but he that is with 
a wif, is bioi what things ben of the world, how he schal plese the wif, and he 
■ departed." 

Bury m derived from the Saxon byrgan, to place in oajeiy; and hence 
like the preceding word it should have been written with an f. Birie is the 
orthography of Wicklif: tJie following passages show this. 

** Another of hise disciples seide to him, Lord, suffre me to go first, and 
birio my fadir ; but Jhesus seide to him. Sue thou me, and lete the dede men 
fririe their dede men." 

" The earth schook, and stoones weren cloven, and biriale weren opened, 
and many bodies of sayntes that hadden slept rysen up.** {See Richardoon'o 
Jheifonmry on the wordo.) 

The alphabetical sound of this Towel, it must be confessed, Is sadly abused in pro* 
nonciatioii, and sometimes quite suppressed : abused by being pronounced hke muffled 
• or 0o in a multitude of words ; as m tub€, titgratwt, tLC, and suppiessed in such words 
as regular, popula r, parHetdar, tie. 

6. Y, when a vowel, has four sounds. 
I. Alphabetical f,l f^y* tyrant, multiply, thyme. 

1 :: * ^ U heard in J [«\cy. philosophy, holy, envy. 

3. " e short, [ | lync, hypocrite, pyramid, system, 

4. lfiddleashort,J (_ myrtle, martyr. 

BKMABKS. 

I. Alphabetical i. Y has this sound at the end of an accented syUahle ; 
ti 'm my, tyrant. 
JL Alphabetical t. It baa this Mmnd generally when in ■■nn-ntHI syl- 

2* 
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laUef ; as ia bahy, fancy, muddy, angry, balmy, many, phUotophy, happy, 
pkrenty, &«. 

EzoKPTioMi. These are very nnmeroui; as in all words ending in /y; as 
justify; and others ; as multiply, occupy, butterfly, prophesy, gyration, otc. 

III. Alphabetical e short and middle a short These soundi, as the exam- 
ples in the table prove, occor in the same circamstancos. Practice mast enable 
OS to distinguish them. 

7. PF, as a vowel, has no independent sound. It becomes vocal 
only in conjunction with another vowel with which it fonns a diph« 
thong ; as in blow, cow, howl, scowl, 

YII. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one articulation ; 
as ou in 9our : a triphthong is the union of three vowels in one 
articulation ; as eau in beau. 

Diphthongs are divided into proper and improper, or digraphs. 
In the first, the vowels blend and forn\ one sound; as au in 
caught : in the second, one of the vowels only is vocal ; as ea in 
beat, oa in coat, and eo in leopard, I proceed to enumerate and 
describe them. 

1. Aa, ae, at, au, aw, ay. 

1. Aa has two sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical a, ) h^ rd * \ Aaron. ^ 

2. '' flat a shorty ) \ Balaam, Canaan, Isaac. 

2. Ae has one sound : viz., of alphabetical f ; as heard in 
JSneas, Ceesar. 

3. Ai has three sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical a, ) ( ail, bail, fail. 

2. '' " a short, >- as heard in -I said, again, fountain. 

3. " flat a short, ) ( plaid, raillery. 

In BrUmn^ ctrtmn^ JounUttn^ and other words of the same termination, at is pro* 
nounoed by Walker and others like t in tin; but for what reason is not obvious ; and 
as for usage, the obscure sound of e. as in ekiektn and kiteJun^ is as olleo heard as any 
other, among polished speakers ; as it is unquestionably the legitimate short sound of 
m in otf, bml ; which is nothing more than a representative of alphabetical a. 

4. Au has four sounds. 

1. Of flat a short, 1 f aunt, gauntlet, laugh. 

2. " broad a long, I , , . J caught, fraught, taught. 
8. « « " short, r *® ^^^^ ^ I laurel. 

4. " alphabetical o, \ [. hautboy. 

5. Aw has always one sound : viz., of broad a long ; as in 
hawl, crawl, scrawl, 

6. Ay has always the sound of alphabetical a long ; as in 
bc^, day, delay. 
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»>a8 heard in^i 



2. JSb, eau, ee, ei, eo, eou, eu, eto, ey, 

1. JSa has siz sooiidB. 

1. Of alphabetical a long, 

2. •* " a short, 
8. " middle a long, 

4. " " o short, 

5. '' flat a long, 

6. " alphabetical e long, 

2. JSbtt has two sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical o long, ) as heard ( beau, portmanteau. 

2. ** " u, ) in ( beauty, and its compounds. 

8. Be has two sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical e long, > hpArd in i ^®*' creep, sweep. 

2. •* " e short, J ( been, breeches. 

4. j^t has six sounds. 



' break, great. 

meadow, thread. 

bear, tear. 

earth, dearth, earl. 

heart, hearken. 
, beaver, appear. 



1. Of alphabetical a long, 

2. " " a short, 
8. '' middle a long, 
4. " alphabetical e long, 
6. * " " e short, 
6. 



<« 



« 



' deiffn, heinous, veil, 
heifer, leisure, nonpareiL 
as heard J heir, their. 

in deceit, receive, seize, 

foreign, forfeit, surfeit. 
. height, sleight. 



5. Bo has four sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical a short, "| f leopard, jeopardy. 

2- " ;; M^°«' las heard in J P^P^^' 

3. " " olong, I 'j yeoman. 

4. *' " shorty J L sm'geon, dungeon. 

6. Ikm, when a triphthong, has but one sound : viz., of alpha- 
betical o short ; as ia rigkteouSj advantageous, gorgeous, outra- 
geous, he. 

7. Eu has uniformly the sound of alphabetical tt ; as m deueSt 
deuteronomg, feud, grandeur. It is often erroneously pronounced 
like 00. 

8. Buf has two sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical o long, ) , ^ . { shew, sew. 

2. " " u, ^ « uc m ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ jjj^^^ 

Like eu, it is often erroneously pronounced oo. 

9. By has three sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical 

2. '' *' € lonfiT. Y as heard 
8. « 



local a long, ) 
#long, > 



r bey, prey, 
in < key, ley» alley, 
(eye. 



ao 
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S. /oy ie, ieu, tew, to, ton. 

1. la, when a diphthong, has the sound of alphabetical e 
shprt ; as in marriage, carriage, 

2. Ie, when a diphthong, has foor sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical a short, l f friend. 

2. « " e long, I , ^ .1 chief, grief. 
8. " " tf short, f ^ ^®*^ "^1 sieve, species. 

3. /ett has the sound of alphabetical u; as in lieu, adieu, 
purlieu. 

4. lew has also the sound of alphabetical u ; as in view, review* 

5. lo, when a diphthong, has the alphabetical o short sound 
of u; as in marekionees, cuefUon, conversion, devotion, question, 
digestion, 

6. lou, when a triphthong, has the sound of alphabetical o 
short; as in precious, vexatious. It is often mcorrectly pro- 
nounced after e^ as a triphthong; as in tedious, spoken as if 
written te^e-ous or ie-jus. 

4. Oa, oe, oeu, oi, oo, ou, ow, oy. 



broad a long, > heard in \ ^'^^^ groat, 

alphabetical o long, ) ( boat, loaf, road. 



1. Oa has two sounds. 

1. Of 

2. " 

2. Oe has five sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical a short, 

2. " " f long 

long 
short, 
olong, ^ 



« 



(( 



8. 
4. 
5. " muffled 



•1 



<« 



ti 



as heard 



J 



oecumenic, foetid, 
foetus, oeiliad. 
doe, foe, toe, hoe. 
does. 
^ canoe, shoe. 



8. Oeu has the sound of muffled o long ; as in mancsuvrt. 
4. Oi has six sounds. 



1. Of middle a short, 

2. " broad a and of al- > 
phabetical e long ) 

alphabetical e long, 
" e shorty 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



<( 



<« 



•, 



f< 



»>as heard in ' 



w and broad a long, 
6. Ot> has fomr sounds. 

1. Of alphabetical o long, 

2. •* " short, 

3. '' muffled o long, 

4. « " shorty 



ayotrdupois. 
boil, toil. 



chamois, turcois. 
connoisseur, tortoise, 
choir. 
^ devoir, reservoir. 



r door, floor. 



as 



heatd in J "~^' ^'^ 



fool, moon, rood. 
L hood, foot» wool, root. 
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d. Ou has six aoundB. 



•1 



.a 



bound, doubt, cloud, hour, 
cough, brought, thought, 
mourn, pour, though, 
enough, journey, tough. 



soup, Burtout, through, your, 
uld, should, would. 

C cow, yow, brown. 



[ph. a long, 1 

along, > 

tical e short, ) 



as heard 




1.' 

2. Of broad along, 

3. ^ alphabetical o long, 

4. " " o short, 

5. ** mufSed o long, 

6. •* " short, , 

7. Ow has three sounds. 

2. Of broad a short, V as heard in i knowledge. 

3. " alphabetical o long, ) ( blow, blown. 

8. Oy has only one sound ; m., that of broad a and alphabet- 
ical e long ; as in day, hoy. 

3. Ua, ue, fii, uo, uay, uy. 

1. Ud has three sounds. 

1. Of «9 and alph. 

S. ** flat 

8. ** alphabetical 

2. Ue has four sounds. 

{quench, conquest 
coquet, guest 
conquer, guerdon, 
ague, cue, hue, virtue. 

It is sometimes mute ; as in antique, dialogue, <fec. 

3. Hi has four sounds. 

lanffuid, Tanquish. 
guut, guinea. 
I {piide, disguise. 

u, J L juice, pursuit. 

4. V6 has two sounds. 

1. Of 10 and alph. o long, ) ^, , ^„ , . j quote, quotation. 

2. " «andalfh.oshc?t, ["^^^"'iJuoth. 

5. Uoy has one sound ; viz., of w and broad a and e long ; 
or of 10 and oi in boil. It occurs only in one word : buoy. 

6. Uy has three sounds. 

1. Of 10 and alph. e long, ) C obloquy, colloquy, 

alphabetical e long, f as heard m •< plaguy, roguy. 

( buy, and its denyatii 



1.' Of 10 and alph. a short, 

2. " alphabetical a short, 

3. " middle a short, 

4. " alphabetical «, 



>as 



1. Of 10 and alph. e short, 1 

2. - alphabelacal .short, \^^,^ 

4.* " " 



m< 



2. " 
8. " 



alphabetical t. 



lenyatiyes. 
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DL An the letters ci the alphabet, not hitherto described, are 
ealled consonants: so called, because some of them cannot be 
uttered at all, and the remainder but in part, independently of the 
▼owels. They are as follows : b, c, d, /, p. A, t, j, k, l,m,n, p, 
q, r, B, t, V, w, X, y, z ; to which must be added th, ch, sht zh, wh, 
ng : beihg plainly elementary sounds, and as such belonging to the 
alphabet, though not formally included in it. 

X. Consonants may be divided into two classes : real consonants, 
and substitutes. 

By a real consonant, is meant that which has a peculiar and 
determinate sound of its own, though it may assume that of 
another letter or i^ combination of letters ; and by a substitute, one 
which has no peculiar and determinate sound of its own, but uni- 
formly represents that of some other letter or combination of 
letters. 

XI. The real consonants are, 6, d,f, g^ k, j, k, I, m, n, p, r, s, t, 
V, w, X, y, z, ch, sk, th, why ng. 

Real consonants are either unchangeable or changeable. Un- 
changeable consonants are those which uniformly have the same 
sound: changeable, those which, besides having their peculiar 
sounds, in certain positions assume other sounds. 

A coiuooant is not cbanfeable because, in one or two instances, it may assume anotber 
KNind ; (wbieb may be merely a Ticioas effect of custom ;) but only when it assumes 
aaother sound, in the same position, in all words, or generally ; and hence when this 
aasumption can be traced to a general law. 

J. The unchangeable are, b, /, h, j, k, I, m, p, r, v, w, y, «A, 
th, toh, 

1. B, Its sound is heard in battle, rebel, bibber, cub. After 
m, (except in accumb, succumb, rhomb,) and before t, in the 
same syllable, it is silent ; as in kLmh, bomb, thumb, debtor, doubt, 
mbtle. 

2. F, F is heard m fancy, muffin. In of, but not in its com- 
pounds, it has the sound of v. 

3. H, This letter is merely a strong breathing, which may 
be heard in lw.t, horse, hedge. At the beginning of the words, 
heir, heiress, herb, herbage, honest, honesty, honor, honorable, hour, 
after r, as in rhotnb, rhetoric, and at the end of a word preceded 
by a vowel, as in ah, oh, it is silent. 

In many words it is suppressed where it should be heard ; as 
in hostler, humble, exhale, exhibit, exhort, exhaust, exhilarate, ike, 

4. J. The sound of / is heard in Jamea, jelly. It has the 
sound of y in haUelf^ah. 
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5. K, The sound of ib is heard in heup^ Mrt, murky. Before 
n, it is mute ; as in knife, knell, knocker, knew, 

6. L, This letter has a soft liquid sound ; as in eorrel, bU- 
low, love. It is often silent before d,f, k, m, and v ; as in could, 
should, would, calf, half, talk, halm, salve. 

f . J£, M is heard in man, deem, murmur, monumental. In 
comptroller it has the sound of n ; and in mnem/ific, it is silent. 

8. P, The sound of p is heutl in pay, lip, puppy. It is 
silent before n, between m and t, and before e and t at the be- 
ginning of words ; as in pneumatics, tempt, ptisan, psalm ; and 
also in the words, corps, raspberry, receipt, 

9. B, The sound of this letter is heard in rage, brimstone, 
hurra, 

10. V, The sound of v is heard in vain, levity, ovation, re- 
lieve. It is silent in sevennight, 

11. TF. TF is heard in want, will, word, ween, reward. In 
answer, sttford, and before r, as in wrap, wreck, wrong, it is silent. 

12. Y, The sound of y is heard in yonder, <fec. 

13. Sh, The peculiar sound of sh is heard in shine, short, 
refreshment, relish, 

14. Th. This combination has two sounds: the one sharp, 
as in think, with ; the other flat, as in them, clothe. The h is 
silent in asthenic, asthma, isthmus, phthisic, phthisical, Thomde, 
Thames, thyme. 

15. Wh, This sound is heard in which, what, when, where, 
whale, d^c. The w is sometimes silent ; as in whole, who, whom, 
whom, whoop, 

2. The changeable consonants are d, g, n, s, t, x, z, ch, ng, 

1. D. The peculiar sound of d ia heard in dead, meddle, 
ruddy. It assumes the sound of / in the termination ed of the 
past tense, when immediately preceded by c, f, k, p, s, x, ch, 
sh, or q ; as in faced, stuffed, cracked, tripped, vexed, vouched, 
flashed, piqued. In handsome, stadtholder, and Wednesday, it is 
silent. 

Tlie tonnd of >, which Walker aMigni to this letter after the accent and followed bv 
M, M, « alph.f aid cMi, at in roiiajice, oUdUnce, wuHoerit^, arduput, kideotu, k,e^ ac if 
written rajitmee, obefUnce, mtjioerity, arjwmi, Hjtmu, is unwarranted, absurd and mis- 
ohieTons. Even in mUwt, in which d is generally allowed to have the sound of >, it 
may be doubted whether 4 loses its proper sound. It is rather partially blended, in the 
rapidity of articulation, with the y sound of the t which follows it. 

2. G. The peculiar sound of g, (usually called its hard 
sound,) is heard at the end of words, and before a, o, u, I, r ; as 
in hag, log, rug ; game, gone, gull, glory, grandeur. It assumes 
the sound of y, (usually called its soft sound,) before e, i, and y ; 
as in gem^ giant, ginger, Egypt, gyraUon, badge, edge, Ac. £k- 
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ooptioos are DameioiiB ; as m ^t, fifigtr^ gUt^ gimhUt^ -pirl, gm^ 
fpddy, gdd, girt, girth, d^. Before m and n in the aame sjUa- 
ble» as in phUgm, gnash, malign, and before 2 in the words in^ 
tagUo and seraglio, g is sUent 

8. i^. The proper sound of n is heard in momntr, number. 
It assumes the sound of ng when followed in the same syllable 
by h,c,eh,q,x; as in hank, ankle, cmcturt, dietinet, bronchial, 
banquet, anxiously. After I and m in the same syllable^ it is 
silent ; as in kiln, condemn, hgmn» 

4. S, The peculiar sound of s is heard in sap, passing, use. 
It has this sound, 

1. At the beginning of words ; as in sabbath, saddle, set, 
smile, spin, suit ; except sugar, sure, &c. 

2. After /, k,p,t; as in scoffs, strifis, kicks, rakes, hops, 
hopes, bats, gates, &c. 

3. When double, except perhaps in dissolve, possess, and 
before the terminations ion, ia, ie or u, &c. 

4. In the inseparable prefix dis, except in disarm, discern, 
disdain, disease, dishonor, and their compounds : in mis ; 
and in the terminations cue, ese, ise, except vfise, otheneise, 
otherguise ; and ose, use ; sive, sorg, and osity, of adjectives. 

It assumes the sound of z, 

1. In the following words : as, is, vhu, his, has, these, 
those, and others. 

2. After b, d, g, v,l,m,n,r; as in hubs, ribs, beds, buds, 
heads, rags, shrugs, serves, fills, clams, dens, bars, stars. 

3. When together with e, (not mute e,) it forms the 
plural of nouns, and the third person singular of verbs ; as 
m praises, riches, shoes, tries, fiies, dies, &c, 

4. After the inseparable prefix re, almost always ; as in 
reserve, reside, result ; generally in the terminations son, ser, 
sin ; and often in the terminations sy, scy, sible, ise. 

It assumes the sound of sh, 

1. In sure, sugar, and their compounds. 

2. When preceded by the accent and another s, or /, m, 
n, r, and followed by ia, ie, io, or alphabetical u ; as in 
cassia, circensian, expulsion, transient, mansion, version, oen- 
sure, pressure. 

It assimies the sound of zh. 

When preceded by the accent and a rowel, and followed 
by ia, ie, io, or alphabetical u ; as in ambrosial, brasier, 
vision, usual, pleasure, erasure, 

ExosPTiONS. JSnthusiastic, ecclesiastic. 

It is silent in aisle, corps, demesne, isle, island, puisne, m- 
counL 

8 



y 



5. T. The peculiar sound of I is heard in (en, mit, tmMm. 
It assumes the sound of sh, 

When preceded by the accent either primary or seoon- 
dary, and followed by ia, ie, or to; as in partial, padeiUf 
natatian. 
It assumes the sound of ch. 

When preceded by the accent and « or « / as in JtisHant 
question, mixtum. It is silent before le (except in pestle) 
and an ; as in hasten, bustle ; in InUetdoux, eckU, hautboy, 
mortgage ; and in the first syllable of chestnut, 

6. X, The peculiar sound of this letter is heard in exit, ex^ 
ercise, excellence, luxury, which always occurs, 

1. At the end of an accented syllable; as in the words 
quoted. 

2. At the end of a syllable followed by an accented 
syllable, beginning with a consonant ; as in excuse, extent, 
expense. 

It assumes the sound of z. 

At the beginning of a word ; as in Xenophon, Xerxes, 
Xanihus, 
It assumes the sound of gz. 

At the end of a syllable followed by another syllable 
under accent beginning with a vowel ; as in example, exert, 
exist. 

Exceptions. Doxdogy, proximity, and compound words of 
which the primitives end in a; ; as in fixation, vexation, relaxa- 
tion, <&c. The words exhale, exhibit, exhort, exhaust, should also 
be enumerated as exceptions to this rule, if or is to be pronounced 
gz ; since 'it immediately precedes an accented syllable beginning 
with a consonant. But as this sound b all but incompatible with 
the aspiration of h, and has led to the almost genex^ suppres- 
sion of h in these words, I think it ou^ht to be rejected. It is 
nlent in bilUtdoux, and at the end of all words derived from the 
French. 

7. Z. The peculiar sound of z is heard in zest, zink, zone. 
It assumes the sound of zh, when preceded by the accent and 
a vowel, and is followed by t^ or alphabetical u ; as in glazier, 
azure. 

8. Ch. The peculiar soimd of this combination is heard in 
chin, chub, church. It assumes the sound of sh, in words from 

\ the French ; as in machine, chagrin, chaise. It assumes the 
sound of k, in words from the learned languages ; as in scheme, 
chorus, distich, Ackish, £hwch. It is silent in schism, yacht and 
drachm. 
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0. Jfff. The peculiar sound of n^ is heard in dn^p mmg, 
nmg, mingling. It assumes the sound of n^, when followed by 
€ at the end of a syllable; as in arrange^ dmnge. 

Xn. The substitutes are c, gK h P^ ?• 

1. (7. This letter is a substitute, 

1. For k, at the end of a syllable, and before a, o, u, r, I, 
< / as in vaednation, cart, coit, cut, cur, college, cottage, 

2. For 9, before e,%,y; as in cedar, cider, cymbal, mercy. 

8. For eh, when followed by ea, ia, ie, to, urn, and pre- 
ceded by the accent primary or secondary ; as in ocean, «o- 
dal, epedes, spadoue, 

4. For 2;, as in diecem, sacrifice, suffice. 
C is sOent in arbuecle, corpuscle, czar, czarina, endici, muide, 

victuals. 
2. Qh. This combination, when one or the other, or both 
of the letters are not silent, is a substitute for/; as in hugh^ 
cough, trough. 

Z. I. Th!}B letter, as a consonant, is a substitute for y ; as 
in the second syllable of pinion, &c. 

4. Ph. Ph is always a substitute for /; as in philosopher, 
caliph. 

5. Q. This letter is a substitute for 1; ; as in languet, con- 
quer^ coquets 
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8SC. n. ACOKST. 

Accent, in g^eral, is that greater stress which is laid on one 
syllable of a word in comparison with another. It is employed to 
promote ease of articulation, to distinguish different parts of speech 
naming the same form, and to express opposition of thought. 
Hence, as it subserves any one of these ends, it may be denomi- 
nated orHeukUory, diicriminative, or rhetorical. 

1. ArHcidatory Accent. 

Articulatory accent is either primary or secondary : the first, 
distinguished from the last, by appearing at an earlier stage in the 
formation of words, by being indispensable to all words of more 
than one syllable, and by bemg produced by a more forcible utter- 
ance. A word never has the secondary accent until it contains 
three or more syllables ; and it may have three, four, and even 
five syllables, wi^out havipg the secondary accent in a decree to 
attract notice ; as in relative, communicative. The greater force of 
the primary may be ob^rved' in such words as estimated, recom- 
mendation, heterogeneous. 

But ftw meral rules can be given to determine the place of the acoent. Many that 
■re prescribed as such, hare exceptions as numerous as the words which they emorace. 
The limited number subjoined, are mainly drawn from Webster. 

1. MoooeyUables, though thcT may be pronouced with force, are necessarily without 
accent : comparison of one syllable with another being involved in the very nature of 



1. Dissyllables submit to no general rule of accentuation whatever ; as may be readily 
ascertained by testing those rules which Walker, Murray and others apply to this class 
of words. 

3. Trisyllables, derived from dissyllables, usually retain the accent of their priml- 
three ; as m poet^ poetess; pleaetmt, pUaeanify ; graeietUt graeioueljf ; rekUe, relaied ; pMle^ 
peMt^, pcUteaL 

4. Words of four syUables also, derived from dissyllables, generally retain the accent 
of tlieir primitives ; as in eoOeetible from coUeei ; eervieeabh from eervtce ; virttunufy from 
virtme ; aActimuiy from Hetum ; fanei/Mhee* from fatiqf. 

3. In all cases, the preterit and psirticiples of verbs retain the accents of the verbs. 

0. Words ending in fton, mom, Hom, etotu^ Houe, cial, tialj tiaie, tient, eient^ have the accent 
OB the syllable preceding that termination : as m»tien, aoereum, christian, evsncMNw, s^ 
^emtitiems^ cow i g rei a i, geeinetrician^ substaniiai^ negetiate^ paHent, tmcie$U. 

7. Words of more than two syUables, ending m <y, have, for the most part, the accent 
OD the antepenult { as entity, hbertv^ graiuitf, prepriety, prosperity, insensibility. 

a Trissyliables ending in menl, for the most part, have the accent on the first sylla- 
Me ; as eoaepiement, ietrisunt ; but to this rule there are many exceptions, and particu- 
larjy nouns formed from verbs ; as amendment^ eommondment. 

Words ending with eraey, Jbums^ ftrous, Jhient, gonal^ gonyt naehy, lomty, nutky, meter, 
mosny, ogy, J*"'^* phoiuf, paevtu, scopy, strophe^ vomouSt tomy^ rap^y, have the accent on the 
antepenultimate syllable ; as demoeracy, superfluous, odoriferous^ meUifluent, diagonal, eos- 



my, hgomaeky, ohloquy^ pot^mathy, iarometer, eeonomv, tkeohgy, opatky, eupkomy, ovip- 
9, aeroscopy, apostrophe, tgnnomous, duatomy, geography. 

Such is a brief statement of the rules of accentuation which 
possess any value. 

2. Discriminative Accent, 

This, as I have already observed, is employed to distinguish 
different parts of speech having the same form : principally nouns 

8* 
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and rerbs, but in a few instances nouns and adjectives ; as in the 
following list, which I obtain from Mr. Walker. 



Bb'ject 


abject' 


con'flne 


confine' 


im'port 


import'- 


absent 


absent 


conflict 


ronflict 


incense 


incense 


ab§Uract 


abstract 


conserve 


conserve 


insult 


insult 


accent 


accent 


consort 


consort 


object 


object 


affix 


affix 


contest 


contest 


perfume 
prefix 


perfume 


augment 


augment 


contrast 


contrast 


I>refix 


bombard 


bombard 


conrerso 


converse 


premise 


premise 


cement 


cement 


convert 


convert 


presage 


presage 


colleague 


colleague 


descant 


descant 


present 


present 


collect 


collect 


digest 


digest 


produce 


produce 


compact 


compact 


essay 


essay 


project 


project 


compound 


compound 


export 


export 


protest 


protest 


compreaa 


compress 


extract 


extract 


rebel 


rebel 


concert 


concert 


exile 


exile 


refuse 


refuse 


concrete 


concrete 


ferment 


ferment 


subject 


subject 


conduct 


conduct 


frequent 


frequent 


survey 


survey 



3. Rhetorical Accent. 

This is a temporary accent, or, perhaps more properly speaking, 
the customary acceht^ transferred from its place to another syllable, 
to express opposition of thought. 

Examples. 

1. He must tncrease, but I must c^rease.^ 

2. What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousneBs ? 

3. Consider well what you have done, and what you have 
left uitdone. 

4. This corruptible must put on tr^orruption ; and this mor- 
tal must put on tmmortality. 

5. Tlie difference m this case, is no less than betwixt decency 
and tndecency : betwixt religion and trreligion. 

6. In the suitableness or unsuitableness, the proportion or 
cfi9proportion of the affection to the object which excites it, con- 
sists the propriety or tmpropriety of the consequent action. 

Y. Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also (descend- 
ed first into the lower parts of the earth ? He that (f«)cended, 
is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PUNCTUATION. 

What I have to e&j, under this head, rests on the following 
proportions : 

1. That our language comprises a limited number of sentences, 
hsTiDg each a peculiar and uniform construction by which they 
may be always and easily recognised : 

2. That au sentences of the same construction, should, in strict 
propriety, be punctuated, without regard to their brevity or length, 
in the same manner : 

3. That the punctuation should always coincide with the deliv- 
ery ; so that the one may be a guide to the other ; or, rather, so 
that the construction of a sentence may determine the punctuation 
and the delivery at the same time : 

4. That every departure from the proper punctuation, by which 
the latter is brought in conflict with the delivery, should be sys- 
tematic ; that is to say, should be for reasons which apply to all 
cases of the same kmd ; so that the design of the change in punc- 
toatioa may be, in every case, obvious, and the proper delivery 
retained notwithstanding. 

b flie reiuaifcs which Mkm, I parpowly reftmin from entering od the detaik of ponctaft* 
fioa: y«^*'»*"g mora being neeeieary at p ro e ou t, than the geaeni rules which detenniiiB the 
sr nee of the dUfereot panaeet and so prepare the way to tmdentand the daaeUleaUoa and 
IpCkm of wentwioea on anooeeding pagea. Their apedal application, I deem tt beat to re- 
ontU the aal)|eeft of atroctore ahall be under oonaideralkin. 

Pauses are employed for three purposes : 

1. To mark divisions of sense ; 

2. To indicate the nature of the sentence ; and 

3. To denote unusual construction or significance. 

BBO. I. PAUSKS WHICH MARK DIVISIONS OT 8KKSX. 



These are, 1. The comma, 
2. '* semicolon, 
8. " colon, 
4. " period. 



5. '' double period,^ 



> written thus 
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I. THE COMMA. 

The comma is properly employed, onlj, in Beparating the 
members of a sentence, making imperfect sense until the end is 
reached ; or containing only one proposition. 

As a pause, it suspends the voice, in unimpassioned reading or 
speaking, sufficiently long to draw breath : under the influence of 
emotion, its time is mdefinite. 

NoTi I. Bj imperfect sente, I mean eense imperf^ according to the author : for a 
■entenee may be so conatructed that the ilrst half or the fint quarter of it, if considered 
apart from wnat follows, would of itself make perfect sense, and consequently demand, 
in conformity to the rule, some pause different from the comma ; but, if considered with 
reference to the author's iniention, the sense is imperfect, until what follows, be sub- 
joined. Observe this sentence : " We came to our journey's end, at last, with no 
small diflBculty, after much fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather.** Take any 
part of this sentence terminating with a comma, and, ii you look no farther than that 
part, you will have perfect sense, but not the perfect sense of the author : what follows 
the comma being absolutely necessary to the completeness of his thought ; •• much so, aa 
if the sentence were written thus : ** At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads 
and bad weather, we came, with no small difficultv, to our journey's end.*' This is 
unquestionably a better construction than the other, but the parts are not more closely 
alUed, nor more indispensable to the completeness of the author's thought than before. 
What th^n is the dilTerence between the two forms of construction 1 None with reganl 
to the author, and none, consequently, with regard to the use of the comma. The dif- 
ference between them respects the hearer or reader exclusively ; and that difference it 
this : the first at no point raises an expectation of anv thing to follow : the second excites 
and keeps up such an expectation until the close of the sentence is reached. 

NoTK II. That the sense is imperfect according to the author, may be known by 
several circumstances. It is imperfect 

1. When a subject, or nominative case, with its adjuncts, governs no verb ; as, '* John, 
who was with me." " 

S. When, if a period should be inserted at a given point, (as at either of the divisions 
in the following sentences,) verbs and nouns would be left without government, ad- 
verbs have nothing to qualify, and adjectives have no agreement : as " He invaded the 
country | fought three battles | and took twelve ciliea. They built the house with an 
auger | a saw | and a hammer. God made roan | erect | free ; intelligent | immortal. 
He was heard painfully | and impatiently." The part of the sentence, succeeding the 
period at any of the points indicated by the perpendicular mark, would be unintelligible. 

3. When a preposition with its government, would express no relation ; as in note 1st: 
We came | to our journey's end | at last | with no small difficulty | sc. 

4. When the first part of a sentence implies the remainder : having a word in it 
which raises an expectation of another about to follow ; as, as— so, when— then, where 
—there, if— then, in examples 9, 10, II, and 19 of proper use below. 

NoTi III. The sentence or proposition may be expressed declaratively or interroga- 
tively ; as, *' Did we not come, at last, to our journey's end, with no small difficul- 
ty, sc. sc. ?" 

NoTB IV. By a proposition, it may be sufficient to say here, is meant that assemblage 
of words, or members, which is necessary to a complete thought : in other words, a 
proposition is a series of words expressing a complete thought. (6'rc CUu.) 

Note V. When I say, the comma a$ a pause suspends the voice, kc. &c., I mean to 
intimate that the comma does not necessarily represent a pause, but simply designates 
the place where, if necessary, a pause may be made : where the relation of the words 
is not so close, but that, if necessary, they can be separated long enough to take breath, 
oi to produce some rhetorical effect, without injury to the sense. The pause should, if 
possible, be limited to those commas which mark princinal or leading divisions of im- 
perfect sense ; inasmuch as its frequent repetition, togetner with the peculiar inAexum 
connected with it, tends to monotony.* 



* Sunt aliquando et reepiratione qundam morse etiam in periodis : ut in ilia, m »••• 
ecre jwpifli Xtfnunw, iM>^<taiai pmbhcmm ferau^ ihagister towitum 4«., multa membra habeot. 
Seasus enim sunt alii atque alii, et sicut una circumductio est, ita paulum morandum 
in his intervallis, non intemimpendus est contextus ; et k contrario, spiritum interim 
lecipere sine intellectu mora) necesse est ; quo loco, quail surripienaus 



PUNCTUATION. 

1. Examjphs of the proper use of the Comma. 

1. Industry, good sense and virtae, are, as a general thing, essen- 
tial to health, wealth and happiness. 

2. Uncommon expressions, strong flashes of wit, pointed similes, 
epigrammatic turns, especially when they recur too frequently, are 
a disfigurement rather than any embellishment of discourse. 

3. His dashing spirit, unused to control, and above submission to 
the loss of fortune, health and tranquillity, finishes the career of 
glory with a pistol. 

4. But it appears to me, that the exhibition of the first magis- 
trate, and of great statesmen, in caricature, must contribute to 
dimiDish or destroy that reverence which is always due to legal 
authority and established rank, and confessedly conducive to the 
most valuable ends of human society. 

5. Destitute of education, and without a true friend to guide 
them, they turned out imfortunately, ran away from their trades, 
entered into low situations in the army and navy, married impru- 
dently, or died early of intemperance. 

6. Rural employments are certainly natural, amusing and 
healthy. 

7. What is it you call eloquence ? Is it the wretched trade of 
imitating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in his satires, who 
balanced his crimes before his judges with antithesis ? 

8. And where is the man that has not foibles, weaknesses, follies 
and defects of some kind ? And where is the man that has greater 
virtues, greater abilities, more useful labors, to put into the oppo- 
site scale against his defects, than Dr. Johnson ? 

9. As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

10. When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. \ 

11. Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. 

12. If a more perfect union was formed, if justice was ad- 
ministered, if domestic tranquillity was secured, if the common 
defence was provided for, if the general welfare was promoted, it 
was all for the attainment of this end. 

13. That faith which is one, that faith which renews and justi- 
fies all who possess it, that faith which confessions and formularies 
can never adequately express, is the property of each alike. 

Let tlie stadent carefulhr observe the dMerence of structure in these thirteen sen- 
tsnees. The first six dimr in nothing but length : the next four comprised in No. 7 
and 8 are interrogatives : the three succeeding consist, each of them, of two partik 
beginning with correlative words ; as— so, when— then, where— there : the one marked 
No. 19 does not dilTer from those marked 9, 10, IJ, except in having one of the oorrela^ 
the words understood, and in having a series of members In the first part : the last 
sentence, Na IS, is unlike the first six only in having a series of members at the begin- 
ning : all of them, however, agree in this ; that they contain simply one proposition ;. 
or « stntenoe of which the sense is complete only whan Um end is zeachML 
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2. ^Examples of improper us$, 

1. This paper gentlemen insists upon the necessity of emanci- 
pating the Cathoucs of Ireland, and that is charged as part of the 

2. In their day and generation they served and honored the 
country and the whole country, and their renown is the treasure 
of the whole country. 

3. Such is the simile of a hero to a lion, of a person in sorrow 
to a flower drooping its head, of a violent passion to a tempest, of 
chastity to snow, of virtue to the sun and stars, and many others 
of the same kind. 

4. It was tl}0 spirit of liberty which still abides on the earth 
and whose home is in the bosoms of the brave, which but yester- 
day in beautiful France restored their charter, which even now 
burns brightly on the towers of Belgium and has rescued Poland 
from the tyrant's grasp, making their sons and their daughters the 
wonder and the admiration of the world, the pride and glory of 
the human race ! 

In not one of thete examples, (which are none of mjr own makinc, but all of them 
drawn from books,) does the comma separate parts making imperfect sense. In the 
first and second, the parts ending with Ireland and comUry, are complete propositions, 
which are followed by nothing to aagroent, or diminish, or qualify their meaning in 
any particular ; and the succeeding parts are similar propositions : connected indeed, 
with the preoedinff, but nevertheless complete ; and were it not for this slight connec- 
tion, the^ would be clearly not less independent, than they are essentially different, 
propositions. 

Again, in the third, the part ending with Noa, is a complete proposition, unqualified by 
any thing m the succeeding parts : the author's idea ia complete. The comma is, iliere- 
fure, manifestly not the pause which, accordmR to the rule, should be placed at the end 
of it. But if this makes perfect sense, so, for the same reason, does the next ; and the 
next ; until we reach the end : each of them in succession rejecting the comma, and call- 
ing for some other pause. It is true that a portion of the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth part, roust be supplied from the first part ; but there is no common regimen : it is 
idmply a ease of abbreviation in view of the fact, that all the parts have the same sub- 
ject. When the subjects are different, as examples 1 and % above, they are necessarily 
expressed as m 1, or represented by the pronouns, as in 1. When even they are the 
same, they are not seldom, as in the following example, repeated : 

** Such was the man : such was the occasion : such was the event" 

Example fourth, it will be observed, contains a double series of members : the first 
ending with gnup, and the second with rsc«. Each of these series has a construction 
precisely like example Sd ; and each should, therefore, be punctuated in the same 
manner, so far as any thing yet appears to the contrary : at least they alike exclude 
the comma. 

As perfect sense is made at grfp, the comma is not the pause which should be In- 
serted there ; but as the punctuation before a participle in such a position as that of 
the word making, deserves a more extended consideration than I can give it here, and 
may receive it more advantageously on a succeeding page, 1 shall at present content 
myself with what I have already sakL 



CASES 15 WHICH THE COMMA IS NOT INSBBTBD WHERE A PAUSE MAT 

BE MADE. 

The comma bemg mainly designed to subserve perspicuity, it 
might be expected, that^ where the sense is in no danger of being 
obscured by its suppression, though a pause may be made at the 
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place, and c&ea is indispensable, it would be omitted. Such is the 
case; and with a view to emphasis, (hereafter to be discussed, 
and with which punctuation is closely connected,) as well as the 
importance of knowing all the positions of the pauses, to one who 
wishes to speak correctly, I will notice a few instances of this. 

1. When the subject of a sentence stands at the be^nning, is 
not one of the pronouns, and has either nothing between it and the 
verb, or merely a single word, as in example 3d, or a short insepa- 
rable adjunct, as in example 4th, the comma is not inserted, though 
a pause must frequently be made : e. g, 

1. "Industry is the guardian of innocence." 2. "Necessity is 
the mother of invention." 3. *' Virtue therefore is its own reward." 
4. " The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel." 

It sbottld be obaerved here, however, that the pause is neoeseanr after the nibjeot, 
oaW, when it is under emphasis : a fact which has hitherto escaped the attention of 
writers on elpcuUon. Place the emphasis on the verb or any sncceeUinr word, and the 
pause dianppears. This is the reason that the pronouns, though the subject of the sen- 
tence, and placed at the beginning:, like ** it,'* at the beginning of this note, are not 
followed by a pause, except when a special effort is made to render them emphatic. 

2. When a part (of a sentence) making imperfect sense, is short, 
and is followea by another part beginning with a relative pronoun, 
restraining the meaning of its antecedent, the comma is always 
omitted, though a pause may be made : e, ff, " Self-denial is the 
sacrifice which virtue must make." '' A man who is of a detracting 
spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put 
together." 

3. Before and after such words as then, therefore, thus, hence, 
dec, the comma is suppressed for the most part, though a pause 
may be necessary : e. g. 

" Wherefore I was grieved with that generation." "Let us 
therefore come boldly unto a throne of grace." ** Being then made 
free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness." '' But 
now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness." 

4. The comma is frequently omitted, though a pause must be 
made, between the parts of a sentence transposed, or having the 
natural order reversed : e, g. 

" In the multitude of my thoughts within me thy comforts de- 
light my soul:" " In the morning it flourisheth : in the evening it 
is cut down." 

A pause is necessary In these sentences after mm, tnormng and evnang. 

5. A pause may h% made between parts which may be trans- 
posed without injury to the sense, although they are not trans- 
posed ; and although the comma is seldom, I believe, inserted in 
such circumstances. Thus transposition removed from one of the 
sentences above, it would read as follows : '* It flourisheth in the 
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morning : it is cut down in the evening ;" and a pauae may be 
made with propriety before in, in each member of the sentence. 

It will be saen, hereaAer, that the effect of emphasiB is precisely the same, at •ocb 
a point in the sentence, as at any at which the admission ofthe oommais not diqmted. 
In this view, the fact is one which it is important to remember. 

II THE SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon properly separates the parts of a sentence making 
perfect sense ; or distinct though related propositions, connected 
by conjunctions, adverbs, or relative pronouns, expressed. It is 
relatively twice the length of the comma : under the influence of 
passion, it has no determinate time. 

NoTB 1. The flnt part is alwa^ oompleie in its oonrtniction, except In poetry, whkfa tKt- 
yrn a license in this respect as m many others, and In bnAen proas uf the pnsBinns, which 
often leaves the imaghiatlon to supply what is left nnsald: Che second part, and erery soo- 
ceeding part, are also often complete in their constnidlon ; but almost aa often, if not quite, 
they must be completed by supplying a portion understood ftom the first part. 

It should be observed, that these principal parts or dlvialoDS of a sentsnce may ha^e sub- 
parts of the same naturp. 

NoTB 2. The sense is known to be perfect when, a period being inserted at a given p(4nt, 
what succeeds makes sense ; or forms a distinct propoation. 

Note 3. The rule above given for the insertion of the semlocdim diflbn in terms only finom 
that given in tifie earlier edition of this work. As the student may deairo to compare them, 
and as a comparison may give him some additional light, I subjoin tne <ridrule in the margin.* 

1. ExampUa of the proper use of the Semicolon. 

1. I would have your papers consist also of all things which may 
be necessary or useful to any part of society ; and the mechanic 
arts should have thejr place as well as the liberal. 

2. He has annexed a secret pleasure to any thing that is new or 
uncommon, that he might encourage us in the pursuit after know- 
ledge, and engage us to search into the wonders of creation ; for 
every new idea brings such a pleasure along with it, as rewards 
any pains we have taken in the acquisition, and consequently serves 
as a motive to put us on fresh discoveries. 

3. The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an old, 
sordid, blind man ; hut upon his following him from place to place, 
he at last found, by his own confession, that he was Plutus, the 

* The semicolon properly separates the parts of a sentence making perfect sense, and oon- 
neded, not ss members of the same regimen,* or of the same proposition,* bat of a diflbrent 
regimen, sod of distinct thoiu^h related propositions, by coqiunctions, adverbs, or relative pro- 
nouns, exprtased. It Is relatively twice the length of the comma: under the inflaNice of paa- 
sloD, it has no determinate time. 

a By common rtg'ifflen, I innn tb« common deptndenc« (for imUnct) of vtrtM, in dinrant BMBBbcn of Um 
MntencA, but in th« nin* mood and toiioe. »nd cooiMCUt! bjr coaJunAma MprwMd or undoniaod, «• tlM 
nma aublcct or Bomioativ* eaie : «. g. " But ha haUL hia paaee, and ai*tmtred notninr.'* 

Tha dtferanee batvecn thu conatnieiion and that of th« followiiif aentene*. in wbieli tiwN b no eommoa 
rarimen, but diatinct proposiiiohi ara gynu, u obvioua. •• And it waa tba third hour; and thay emetlad him.** 

fc •* I would hava your p«p«n eooaiat alao of all thinfa vfaieh may be nacaaaaty or oaalU to aeeiety.'* 
l^icA, in thii Mntanee, connects memben of a diflierant tcf iman but of the nine pcvpoeitioa. Or eonaeets 
akcmbeia of tJie nme rcin<°*n and propeaition 



** I would hava^ jour papera toa»M alio of all thin^ THH^ P^I ^ neecmary or uaaful to aoeiet^ ; ud the 



meehania nrta abould have their plana M wall aa the lihenL" And hm% ca — e a ts 
cef imcn and of dutinct ihouffa related propoeitieoe. 
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god of riches ; and that he was just come out of the house of a 
miser. 

4. All superiority and pre-eminence that one man can have over 
aznother, may be reduced to the notion of quality ; wkieh, consid- 
ered at lax^, is either that of fortune, body, or mind« 

5. The mode of reasoning more generally used, and most suited 
to the train of popular speaking, is what is called the synthetic ; 
when the point to be proved is fairly laid down, and one argument 
after another is made to bear upon it, till the hearers be fuSy con- 
vinced. 

6. By-and-by, Clodius met him on the road, on horseback, like 
a man prepared for action ; whilst Milo is travelling in a carriage 
with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak, embarrassed with baggage, 
and attended by a great train of women, servants and boys. 

7. Consider whether it can be illustrated to advantage oy point- 
ing out examples; or appealing to the feelings of the hearers ; that 
thus, a definite, precise, circumstantial view may be afforded of the 
doctrine to be inculcated. 

8. But besides this consideration, there is another of still higher 
importance ; though I am not sure of its being attended to as much 
as it deserves ; namely, that from the fountain of real and genuine 
virtue are drawn those sentiments which will ever be the most 

* powerful in affecting the hearts of others. 

9. I must therefore desire the reader to remember, that by the 
pleasures of the imagination, I meant only such pleasures as arise 
originally from sight ; and that I divide these pleasures into two 
kinds. 

10. Let it be the study of public speakers, in addressing any 
popular assembly, to be previously masters of the business on 
which they are to speak ; to be well provided with matter and 
aigument ; and to rest upon these the chief stress. 

11. Knowing this : that the law is not made for a righteous man, 
bat for the lawless and disobedient ; for the unffodly and for sin- 
ners ; for unholy and profane ; for murderers of fathers and mur- 
derers of mothers ; for manslayers ; for whoremongers ; for them 
that defile themselves with mankind ; for men-stealers ; for liars ; 
for perjured persons ; and* if there be any other thing that is con- 
trary to sound doctrine [for that.] 

12. And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, 
virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; 
and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to 
godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly bndness, charity. 

* IfflM ooanaoltve Is ezpnewd before the last part oft Hftea, it is sofBdeiit for the role. 

4 
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2. Hxamples (^improper tue. 

1. When an author }a always calling on us to enter into trans- 
ports which he has done nothing to inspire ; we are both dbgusted 
and enraged at him. 

2. Vexed at the arbitrary proceedings of the Assembly ; willing 
to escape from a town where good people pointed with horror at 
his freedom ; indignant also at the tyranny of his brother, who, 
passionate as a master, often beat his apprentice; Benjamin 
Franklin, then but seventeen years old, sailed clandestinely for 
New York. 

3. The soil of a Republic sprouts with the rankest fertility ; it 
has been sown with dragon's teeth. To lessen the hopes of usurp- 
ing demagogues, we must enlighten, animate and combine the 
spirits of freemen ; we must fortify and guard the constitutional 
ramparts about liberty. ' 

4. I put these together, both because they fall nearly under the 
same rules, and because they commonly answer the same purpose ; 
serving to illustrate the cause or the subject of which the orator 
treats Defore he proceeds to argue either on one side or the other. 

5. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. 

6. History, as it has been written, is the genealogy of princes; 
the field-book of conquerors. 



tite parts Msparatod by the semlooloQ in No. 1 and S, make imperfect sqdw: and henoe 
tliejr should be aeparated hj the comma. Na S, however, may be punctuated as It is by 
the firal law of Deviation. (See lew* of Deviation a few pnget forward.) 

The parts in Nu. 3 make perfect sonae, bat the conncctivo is supppeaaed. Acoordingly> they 
cannot be sepanted by the aemiocdon under the rule. 

The parts in No. 4 and 5, also malco perfect sense, but In both the connectiye is auppressedi 
as in tne preceding Na 3 : consequently, the semicolon is incorrect punctuation. In No. 5, 
the punctuation is inoonsistent ; for while it has a semicolon befbre teneJUng^ H has only a 
comma beftwe baptizinjf ; and yet the drcumstances are precisely the same. 

Why neither the comma nor semicolon Is admissible before the partidplee in this poattloDy 
wm be fhily explained under the next pause. 

In No. 6| the connective is not expressed. The semicolon is therefSore improperly used. 



III. THE COLON. 

The colon properly separates the parts of a sentence, making 
perfect sense ; or distinct though related propositions, connected 
by conjunctions, adverbs, or relative pronoims understood, {See 
Semicolon, Notes.) 

In the suppression of the connectives or copulatives, lies the only 
rational and even imaginable distinction between the colon and 
semicolon. By thb suppression alone, is the connection between 
the parts of a sentence in which either of them may be employed. 
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made less dose, and a longer pause than the semicolon, necessary ; 
and then a lonfi^er pause ts necessary : a fact which printers of the 
present day, who almost universally dispense with the use of the 
colon, seem to have forgotten, or studiously to neglect. 

The sentence in which the colon is properly employed, does not 
differ in construction from that in which the semicolon is inserted. 
{See Semicolon.) • 

This pause is relatively as long again as the semicolon : imder 
the influence of passion its time is indefinite.* , 

1. Examples of the proper use of the Colon, 

1. He shows you what you ought to do, hut excites not the de- 
sire of doing it : he treats man as if he were a heing of pure intel- 
lect, without imagination or passions. 

2. For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven : 
I will exalt giy throne above the stars of God : I will sit also upon 
the mount of the congregation in the sides of the north. 

3. Qratitude is of a fruitful and diffusive nature : of a free and 
communicative disposition : of an open and sociable temper. It 
will be imparting, discovering, and propagating itself: it affects 
light, company and liberty : it cannot endure to be smothered in 
privacy and obscurity. {See Deviations II.) 

4. The faults opposed to the sublime are chiefly two : the frigid 
and the bombast. 

5. One of the court party interrupted him in these words: 
" How dare you praise a rebel before the representatives of the 
nation?" ' • 

6. The following observations exactly.correspond with the senti- 



* Hie lettmed reader maj be gratifled bj a oomparlMn of wbat I haro adTancod on the 
eoouna, aa a peine of imperfect aenae. and on the aemicolon and oolon* aa panaea or perfect 
aeoie, with the remarlca of Quinctilion on the same subiect. He is speaking of the%>ronuii- 
dsHan or ddiveiy of the following paasage from Vbf^ with respect to ita pronundation :— 

" Anna,Vlrumque, cano, Trojn qui primua ab oris 
Itallam, fiito proAigus Luvinaque venit 
Uttora: multum iUe et tenia jactatua et altoy 
Vi Saperfim* ssvie memorem Jonoria ob iram: 
Mulla qnoque et bello paasos, dam conderet arben* 
Inibrretquo Deoa L4Uio ; f^enua unde Latlnum, 
Albiniquo patrcs, atque alto) muenia Romca." 

Beci i ii dum eat, (aa^s Qtiinctilian,) ut sit oratio distincta ; id est, ut qui didt, ei indplat ubi 
(qportet, eC deainat. Observnodmn etiain quo loco sosUnendiia et quaa sospendendua sermo 
ift (qaam Gned (fVo^iaaroX^y, vei j^ffoavoroX^v, vol ivo<my/(4i' vocant,) quo deponendua. 
Sos^anditiir, j^tsm virumqwe coiio, qida illud virmm ad sequentia peitinet; ut an, «ir»M, 
7>^ qni prhau ab ortM ; et hie iterum ; nam etiam at aliud est unde venit, quam quo venit, 
noQ diatingoendum tamen, quia utrunque eodem verbo continetur, «eiit^ Tntio Italiamy 

a Ida toteitectio eat, fato yrqfitgus^ et continuum sermonem qui faciebat, ftaliam, Lavhutqua, 
kvtdlL Ob eandemque cauaam, quarto profuguty deinde, Lavinaaus venit Littora ; uat jam 
■ftiT DisTiKCTio, QUIA iNDB AUU8 iNcinT sBNaus. Sed iu ipais etiam dislinctiouibua terapoa 
aBAa breviua, aUA» longius dAbimua. Interest enim, sermonem flnlat, an sensum. Itaque 
iOam diatiDGtioDem Ldttonu, protinus altero spiritus initio inseouar. Cum illuc venero, ^tyue 
•Urn wmuM Rammt deponam et morabor, ei noTum nmua ezoraium fttdam. Book id. eh. 3, 
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ments of our author: "Nothing can contribute more towards 
bringing the powers of genius to their ultimate perfection than a 
severe judgment, equal m degree to the genius possessed." 

7. And with this, I finish the discussion of the structure of sen- 
tences : having fully considered them under all the heads I men- 
tioned, of perspicuity, unity, strength and musical arrangement. 

8. Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gen- 
tiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also : seeing it is one God who shall 
justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through 
faith. 

9. Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with him : knowing that Christ being raised from the dead, 
dieth no more : death hath no more dominion over him. 

Hie pailB of No. 1, 3 and Z^ are properly separated by the oolon, because the oonzieoCiTB 
oiuf is uiadentood. 

In Na 4| 5 and S, namely is understood. Tlie colon to therefore correctly used. 

In No. 7, 8 and 9, we have at length the proper punctuation before the participles, when 
employed as In Uiese sentences. I now call the student's attention to the reaeon for this. The 
paitlcipleB when so used, (&nd the perfect as well as the present is so used, though I hare 
given no examples,) are uniformly abbreviated forms substituted for the finite verb preceded 
by ooi\)unctlon8, adverbs, or relative pronouns. Thus, kaviw in No 7, is strictly the equivA* 
lent of / have ; teeing^ in No. 8, of we «ee ; and knowings in No. 9, of we know ; and aa these 
fhUer expressions would, if employed, be preceded by the semicolon or colon, according as 
the connective for might be expressed or understood, no reason can be aaslgned why their 
equivalenta should not be treated in the same manner ; that la, (ainoe the connective, not 
merely, but also the pronoun, is underBlood,) with the colon. 

Against the use of the oomnu, which, as we have seen, is employed before the partic^yle 
•0 situated, and I may now add, very irequentiy employed, there is a stronger ot^eoion than 
amlnat that of the semicolon; for the paitidple is often employed In nearly the same manner 
after imperfect sense. Observe above the first sentence under the head of colon. ** The cokm 
properly separetea the parts of a aentence, making perfect sense.** The porticip^e makimg here 
H the substitute or equivalent of ** vhick make^^ preceded by imperfect sense. Tlske another 
example. ** And thero was seen a great way off a herd of swine, feeding.** Here the parl^ 
dpie Is a mere abbreviation of '* which were fefdinff^^ as before preceded by imperfect sense; 
and consequently it should be sepurated from what precedes by the comma. How shall we 
diatinguish cases of this kind from such as we find in Nos. 7, 8, 9, If we point the^i in the 
same manner? 

It should be observed before dismtsaing this subject, that the participle often appears In what 
•eems to be tbe one or the other of the two positions which i have just notloed, but which la 
yet yevy distinct from both : e,r. **I saw him sliding down hiU.** *^He went crying all the 
way home.** '^The horse stood champing the bit" Here the participle llmlto, ralniiin or 
qnalifles the object or action, and therefore cannot be separated from it even l>y ttie comma, ^ 
unleas some specification of time or place, dux, should Intervene; aa, ^I saw him, just at \ 
night, dldlng down hilL" ^ The horse stood, in the yard, champing, Itc'' 

2. Example9 of improper use. 

1. They entered in, and dwelt together : and the second pos-. 
session was worse than the first. 

2. One may have a considerable degree of taste in poetry, elo- 
quence, or any of the fine arts, who has little or hardly any genius 
for composition or execution in any of these arts : but genius can- 
not be found without including taste also. 

8. But on other occasions, this were improper : for what is the 
use of melody, or for what end has the poet composed in verse, if 
in reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, and degrade them, 
by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? 
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4. These are degndin^: vhereas^ sbniles are commonly intend* 
ed to embellish and to dignify. 

5. He first lost by his misconduct the flourishing provinces of 
France, the ancient patrimony of the family : he subjected his 
kingdom to a shameful vassalage under the see of Rome : he saw 
the preri^atives of his crown diminished by law, and still more 
reduced by faction : and he died at last, when in danger of being 
totally expelled by a foreign power, and of either ending his life 
miserably in prison, or seeldng shelter as a fugitive from the pur- 
suit iji his enemies. 

6. When I applied my heart to know wisdom, and to see the 
business that is done upon the earth : then I beheld all the works 
of God, that a man cannot find out the work that is done under 
the sun. 

V. As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, but 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears the grass has grown, 
though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances we make in 
knowledge, as they make such minute steps, are only perceivable 
by the distance. 

Id tke lint Are of theie ezample% the ooIoq b Itaprapeiilj employedi because the oonnef^ 
ttvce are expreawd: in the last two, becaue it neparatoa parts making imperfect sense. 

It BKiy be worth while to notice the improper uso of the comma between the Bub^pails of 
ttie fim part of No. 5. At France^ we hare perfect sense : oonaoquentiy the comma should be 
by the ocrfon: wUeh ««r«, the connective and the verb, bebig suppressed. ^ 



IV. THE PERIOD. 

The period is properly placed at the end of a complete and in- 
dependent enunciation of thought. Its relative length is double 
that of the colon ; but under the influence of passion, its length is 
indeterminate. 

As this pause is too well known to need illustration, I shall con- 
fine my examples to the purpose of showing its improper use. 

Examples of improper use. 

1. Jurists may be permitted with comparative safety to pile tome 
upon tOQie of interminable disquisition upon the motives, reasons 
and causes of just and unjust war. Metaphysicians may be suf- 
fered with impunity to spin the thread of their speculations imtil 
it is attenuated to a cobweb ; but for a body created for the gov- 
ernment of a great nation, and for the adjustment and protection 
of its diversified interests, it is worse than folly to speculate upon 
the causes of war, until the great question shall be presented for 
immediate action. 

2. The most eminent physicians bear uniform testimony to this 
propitious effect of entire abstinence. And the spirit of inspiration 

4* 
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has recorded, " He that strireth for the maeteiy is temperate in all 

things." 

3. The immortal Edwards, too, repeatedly records his own ex- 
perience of the happy effect of strict temperance hoth on the n^iid 
and body. And the recent reformations from moderate drinking, in 
different parts of the land, have revealed numerous examples d 
renovated health and spirits in consequence of the change. 

4. In the full persuasion of the excellency of our government, 
let us shun those vices which tend to its subversion, and cultivate , 
those virtues which will render it permanent, and transmit it in full 
vigor to all succeeding ages. Let not the haggard forms of intem- 
perance and luxury ever lift their destroying visages in this happy 
country. Let economy, frugality, moderation and justice, at home 
and abroad, mark the conduct of all our citizens. Let it be our 
constant care to diffuse knowledge and goodness through all ranks 
of society. 

In No. 1, it win be mdfly obmred, thai the pert begbinfaig with jwritts and the pert be- 
ginning with met^tkiftieiansj bear predaeljjr the aame relation to the euooeeding ooiyanclkn 
kut : a suillcieiit reaaon iurely against the inaortion of the period aflor war. 

In Nos. 3, 3, for the reaaon that the pnrla are allied in thought, and conneeted as proporir 
tlooa by the connective «u<, the aemicoion should have been uaed. 

b No. 4. we have the aame connection with the connective undersiood. Tlie period Sieiv- 
fon shoula give place to the colon. 

V. THE DOUBLE PERIOD. 

The double period is the pause which occurs at the end of a 
paragraph, or a series of sentences unfolding the same general 
thought. It has no sign of itk own, but is represented by the 
common period. It is usually indicated by a break or blank 
space in the page. This, however, is not always the case ; for 
neither speakers, writers, nor printers, are always accurate in mark- 
ing the transition from one general thought to another ; and when 
not, the reader must exercise his own judgment in marking it for 
himself. 

The length of the double period, as the name implies, is relatively 
about double the length of the common period. 

No examples are neceamrjr to nhntrate this pauae^ a bare refiarenoe to any book witfatai 
reachi will be suAcieut to aatialV the inquiring that thia paoae haa a real e)datence in nature ; 
and though hitherto unnoticed by writers on elocuiiont one of great importance to a correct, 
gracefid, and impnsflsive delivpry. By n^Iocting to observe it, many speakers and readers, 
both at the bar and in the pulpit, as well as in lees conspicuous poeitiona, impair seriously the 
eflbot of what they speak and read on thoee who hear them. Many coaoa of this have aDea 
under my own observation. 

DEVIATIONS FROM THB LEGITIMATB USE OF THE PAUSES WHICH MARX 

DIVISIONS OF SENSE. 

I have said at the beginning of this chapter, " that every de- 
parture from the proper punctuation, by which the latter is brought 
m conflict with the delivery, should be systematic ; that is to say^ 
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alioiild be for reasons which Applj to all cases of the same kind ; 
my thai the design of the change in punctuation may be always 
obrious, and the proper delirery retained notwithstanding." 

Unhappilj, for the want of a sufficient number of pauses to meet 
aD the exigencies of punctuation, such a departure is frequently 
necessary ; and I now proceed to state the rules in conformity to 
which, it should luuformly take place. As I have hitherto intro- 
duced no rule, not founded in the nature of things, and sustained 
by abundant examples from the best practice of printers, (the lead- 
ing practice, in fact, of all printers, but from which they are often 
seen capriciously wandering,) so here I shall lay down no principle 
which is not amply justified by the best punctuation in thb country 
and Great Britain. I do not aim at originality, but simply to in- 
troduce system, where hitherto, it must be confessed, practice has 
often been incompatible with itself, often arbitrary, not seldom ex- 
tremely slovenly, frequently and glaringly false, and, since confusion 
here must necessarily produce a corresponding confusion in the de- 
livery, always more or less injurious. 

I. When the parts (of a sentence) making imperfect sense, are 
not merely long, but comprise subdivisions which require separation 
by the comma, we may employ the semicolon to mark their limits, 
and distinguish them from these subdivisions;* and if, for the 
same reason, a remoter punctuation be necessary, we may employ 
the colon. 

' Examples. 

1. The bounding of Satan over the walls of Paradise ; his sit- 
ting in the shape of a cormorant upon the tree of life, which stood 
in the centre of it, and overtopped all the other trees in the garden; 
his alighting among the herd of animals, which are so beautifully 
represented as playing about Adam and Eve, together with his 
tnnsforming himself mto different shapes, in order to hear their 
eoaversation ; are circumstances that give an agreeable surprise to 
the reader, and are devised with great art to connect that series of 
adventures, in which the poet has engaged this artifice of fraud. 

2. That a man, to whom he was, in a great measure, beholden 
for his crown, and even for his life ; a man, to whom, by every 
honor and favor, he had endeavored to express his gratitude ; 
whose brother, the Earl of Derby, was his own father-in-law ; to 
whom he had committed the trust of his person, by creating him 
lord chamberlain ; that a man enjoying his full confidence and affec- 
tion ; not actuated by any motive of discontent or apprehension ; 

* When • sentence oontains a mooenloii of HimQar membera making impeiftct Mnae, and 
amr one of them reqtrirai the ■emicolon fior ttie reaaon awagned ; all of tbm, for the sake of 
mmtaitj^ minr be punctuated in the mne manner, thoiif^ wHhoat nbtlivialoni requiring 
fte comma. The flnt and second examples are pertinent Ulnstratlons of thla. 
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that this man should engaffe in a conspiracy against him, he deemed 
absolutely false and incredible. 

3. Seemg then that the soul has many different faculties, or in 
other words, many different ways of acting ; that it can be intensely 
pleased or made happy by all these different faculties or ways of 
acting ; that it may be endowed with several latent faculties, which 
it is not at present in a condition to exert ; that we cannot believe 
the soul is endowed with any faculty which is of no use to it ; that 
whenever any one of these faculties is transcendently pleased, the 
soul is in a state of happiness; and, in the last place, considering 
that the happiness of another world is to be the happiness of the 
whole man ; who can question but that there is an infinite variety 
in those pleasures we are speaking of; and that this fulness of joy 
will be made up of all those pleasures which the nature of tlie soul 
is capable of receiving ? 

4. Besides the ignorance of masters who teach the first rudi- 
ments of reading, and the want of skill or negligence in that arti- 
cle, of those who teach the learned languages; besides the 
erroneous manner, which the untutored pupils fall into, through 
the want of early attention in masters, to correct small faults in tne 
beginning, which increase and gain strength with years ; besides 
bad habits contracted from imitation of particular persons, or the 
contagion of example, from a general prevalence of a certain tone 
or cant in reading or reciting, peculiar to each school, and regularly 
transmitted from one generation of boys to another ; besides all 
these, which are fruitful sources of vicious elocution, there is one 
fundamental error in the method universally used in teachmg to 
read, which at first ^ves a wrong bias, and leads us ever luter 
blindfold from the right path, under the guidance of a false rule. 

5. As the middle, and the fairest, and the most conspicuous 
places in cities, are usually chosen for the erection of statues and 
monuments, dedicated to the memory of the most worthy men 
who hkve nobly deserved of their country ; so should we in the 
heart and centre of our soul, in the best and highest apartment 
thereof, in the places most exposed to, ordinary observation, and 
most secure from worldly care, erect lively representations, and 
lastinffmemorials of divine bounty. 

6. When the gay and smiling aspect of things has b^^n to 
leave the passacre to a man's heart thus thoughtlessly unguarded ; 
when kind and caressing looks of every object without, that can 
flatter his senses, have conspired with the enemy within, to betray 
him, and put him off his defence ; when music likewise hath lent 
her aid, and tried her power upon the passions ; when the voice of 
singing men, and the voice of singing women, with the sound of 
the viol and the lute, have broke in upon his soul, and in some 
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tender notes have touched the secret springs of rapture ; that mo* 
ment let ns dissect and look into his heart : see how vain, how weak, 
how empty a thing it is 1 

7. If, indeed, we desire to behold a literature like that which 
has sculptured with such energy of expression, which has painted 
so faithfully and vividly the crimes, the vices, the follies of ancient 
and modem Europe ; if we desire that our land should furnish for 
the orator and the novelist, for the painter and the poet, age after 
age, the wild and romantic scenery of war ; the glittering march 
of armies, and the revelry of the camp ; the shrieks and blasphe- 
mies, and all the horrors of the battle field ; the desolation of the 
harvest, and the burning cottage ; the storm, the sack and the ruin 
of cities : if we desire to unchain the furious passions of jealousy 
and selfishness, hatred and revenge, those lions that now sleep 
harmless in their den ; if we desire that the lake, the river, the 
ocean, should blush with the blood of brothers ; that the winds 
should waft from the land to the sea, from the sea to the land, the 
roar and smoke of battle ; that the very mountain-tops should be- 
come altars for the sacrifice of brothers : if we desire that these, 
and such things as these, (the elements, to an incredible extent, of 
the literature of the old world,) should be the elements of our 
literature ; then, but then only, let us hurl from its pedestal, the ma- 
jestic statue of our union, and scatter the fragments over all our land. 

II. When the parts (of a sentence) making perfect sense, com- 
prise sub-parts also making perfect sense, and both have the con- 
nectives expressed or understood at the same time, and hence both 
according to rule require the same punctuation ; to mark these 
respective limits and distinguish them from one another, we may 
punctuate the sub-parts one degree lower than th^ principal parts ; 
that is to say, if the principal parts require the colon, the sub- 
parts may be separated by the semicolon : if the principal parts re- 
qmre the semicolon, the sub-parts may be separated by the comma. 

Examples, 

1. They now heard of the exact accomplishment of obscure 
predicticms : of the punishment over which the justice of heaven 
nad seemed to slumber : of dreams ; omens ; warnings from the 
dead : of princesses, for whom noble suitors contended in every 
generous exercise of strength and skill : of infants, strangely pre- 
served from the dagger of the assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 

2. Gratitude is of a fruitful and dififusive nature ; of a free and 
communicative disposition ; of an open and sociable temper : it will 
be imparting, discovering and propagating itself: it affects light, 
company and liberty : it cannot endure to be smothered in privacy 
and obscurity. t 
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3. We swear to preserve the blessings which they toiled to gain ; 
which they obtained by the incessant labors of eiffht distressful 
years : to transmit to our posterity our right undimimshed, our 
honor untarnished, and our freedom unimpared. 

4. This was the gymnastic school, 'in which Washington was 
brought up ; in which his quick glance was formed, destined to 
range hereafter across the battle-field, through clouds of smoke 
and bristling rows of bayonets : the school in which his senses, 
weaned from the tastes for those detestable indulgences miscalled 
pleasure, in which the flower of adolescence so often janguishes 
and pines away, were early braced up to that sinewy manhood 
which became the 

Lord of the Lion heart and eagle eye. 

5. In the Book of Judges, we see the strength and weakness of 
Samson : in that of Ruth, the plain-dealing and equity of Boaz : 
in those of Kings, the holiness of Samuel, of Elijah, and the other 
prophets ; the reprobation of Saul ; the fall and repentance of 
bavid, his mildness and patience ; the wisdom of Solomon ; the 
piety of Hezekiah and Josiah : in Esdras, the zeal for the law of 
God : in Tobit, the conduct of a holy family : in Judith, the power 
of grace : in Esther, prudence : in Job, a pattern of admirable 
patience. 

In all of these senteaoes, the nib-parto are ctnstnicted predaely like the prlndpal pert* : awl 
if they were pointed tn the same manner^ as in strict proprie^ thenr should be, they would be 
confounded. The sub-parts are therefore separated by the 8enuo(rioa» to mark their subor- 
dination. In No. 4, the sub-port, ending with bayonets, and in No. 5, the sub-part nmpedtaiq 
David, have themselves sub-parts of the some oonstructton. These, oonsequemUy. are sepWBr 
led by the comma. 

SXC. II. PAUSES DENOTING THE NATURE OF THE SENTENCE. 

1. The interrogation, ) ^^^^^^ thus • J ^ 

2. The exclamation, ) '{ ! 

These, accurately speaking, are not pauses, but the representa- 
tives of the pauses, already considered, which mark divisions of 
sense ; and this representative character it is very important to re- 
member ; for otherwise we shall be constantly in danger of regard- 
ing, and in delivery treating, as distinct sentences, wnat are in fact 
but parts of the same sentence. 

Being representatives, they have, of course, no time of their own, 
but adopt that of the pauses of sense for which they stand ; and 
they stand indifferently for the comma, semicolon, colon or period. 

I ought, pertiape, to ennmerate the parenthesis among pauses that Indicate the nalme of 
the aenlHioe, and have a representative character: but as modem practtoe usually asso- 
ciates the pause with it, as it indicates no peculiarity in the sentence itself, which it inchides, 
but simply that, whRtever the nature of the sentenos vam be, it la necessary neither to the 
general construction nor sense, and especially as it would lead to a repetition of the same maAp 
ter in a sabt^qnent part of this work, where the parentiiesls la IhOy dlscuBsed, I deem It beat 
to waive ever}' thing In this place beyoyi this brtof allusion. 
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L The inierrogatton declares the sentence before it, a qnestioiu 

1. Examples of proper uie, 

1. How shall a man obtain the kingdom of God ? By impiety? 
theft? murder? adultery? 

2. Will the Lord cast ofif forever ? and will he be favorable no 
more? 

3. Doth his promise fail forevermore ? hath God forgotten to be 
gradous ? hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies ? 

4. Canst thou draw out the leviathan with a hook ? or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down ? 

5. During a life so transitory, what lasting monument then can 
our fondest hopes erect ? My brethren ! we stand on the borders 
of an awful gtuf, which is swallowing up all things human. 

&i Nok 1, after "impfetjr," <cc^ the Interrogatioii repRMents the oomma: In the middle of 
Koe. S, 4, the seinlookA: io the middle of No. 3, the ookm: in No. 1, alter **God," and at the 
end oTNoB. 1, 3, 3, 4, and the lint part ofNo. S, the period. 

2. Examples of improper use. 

Two cases of this occur : 

(1.) Where a question is not asked, but merely said or command- 
ed to be asked : e. g, 

1. And they asked him when he intended to enter upon the 
enterprise of which he spoke ? 

2. If the question be put, to what class of those pleasures of 
taste, which I have enumerated, that pleasure is to be referred, 
which we receive from poetry, eloquence or fine writing? my 
answer is, not to any one, but to them all. 

3. Presumptuous man ! the reason would'st thou find. 
Why formed so weak, so little, or so blind ? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess. 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less. 
Ask of thy mother, earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stroncrer than the weeds they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove s satellite's are less than Jove ? 

The oidT qoeatloD, property io called. In these three examples, la eootained In the flnt 
€Oiiplet of the third. The interrogation at the end of the flnt, should give place to the period : 
tai tne aeeond, to the comma: in tho third, at the end of the third couple^ to the senuoolon ; 
and at the end of the fourth, to the period. 

(2^ Where a sentence is punctuated as a question, when in fact 
it is an exclamation : no answer being required, expected or even 
thought of : e, g, 

1. The earth must be labored before it will give its increase ; 
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and when it is forced into its several products, how many hands 
must they pass through before they are fit for use ? 

2. How great must be the majesty of that place, where the 
whole art of creation has been employed; and where God has 
chosen to show himself in the most magnificent manner ? 

3. And when no longer himself, how affecting was it to behold 
the disordered efforts of his wandering mind employed on subjects 
of literature ? 

II. The exclamation denotes that a sentence, or part of a sen- 
tence, before it, contains an expression of some one of the various 
emotions or passions. 

Examples of proper use, 

1. Death ! great proprietor of all I 'tis thine 
To tread out empires and to quench the stars. 

2. Why is it that to man have been given passions which he can- 
not tame ; and which sink him below die brute ! and why is it that 
a few ambitious men are permitted by the great ftuler, in the self- 
ish pursuit of their own aggrandizement, to scatter in ruin, desola- 
tion and death, whole kingdoms: making misery and destruction 
the steps by which they mount up to their seats of pride ! 

3. The treasures of America are now in heaven. How long the 
list of our good and wise and true, assembled there ! how few re- 
main with us ! 

4. But " they complained of injustice." God of heaven ! had 
they not a right to complain ! Aft t a solemn treaty, plundered of 
all their property, and on the eve of the last extremity of wretch- 
edness, were they to be deprived of the last resource of impotent 
wretchedness, complaint and lamentation 1 

5. Oh ! does not the God who is said to be love, shed over this 
attribute of his, its finest illustration ! when, while he sits in the 
highest heaven, and pours out his fulness on the whole subordinate 
domain of nature and providence, he bestows a pitying regard on 
the very humblest of his children, and sends his reviving Spirit into 
every heart, and cheers by bis presence every home, and provides 
for the wants of every family, and watches every sick-bed, and 
listens to the complaints of every sufferer ; and while, by his won- 
drous mind, the weight of universal government is borne, oh ! is it 
not more wondrous and more excellent still, that he feels for every 
sorrow, and has an ear open to every prayer ! 

In the lint example, and the flfst lnstaaoe of the fourth, and the lint, seoond and third life- 
atanooa of the fifth example^ the exdamittion point rci>resieDts the comma: In the second, the 
lemloolon and period: In the third, the colon and period: in the aeeond and third *«***'WWTfii 
of the ftMirth and the laat of the fifth, tlie period. 

As the exclamation la comparativelr seldcHU mlss^pUedf I think il unneoeaaaiy to trooble 
the atodent with examplea «h imfMopor uaa. 
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8XC. nZ. THE PAU8S DXNOTINa UNU8CAL CONSTRUOTIOK OB 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

This pause is commonly called the dash : occasionally, the em- 
phatic pause : in this work, the rhetorical pause. It is represented 
thus: — 

Haitei, indotenee, or, periiaps, Ignoraiiee of the laifs of pnnetnatfao, bat effectfld « total pei^ 
rentoa of the ap|Mroprtato use of this paiiM. We tnqnemtj find It sabatttttted, not merely In 
tke Joumola of the oaT, but in productiona of a pennanent and atandard cbamcter, for the 
comuui, aemicoloQ and colon. Ibe impropriety of thia ia too obrioua to be inaieted on ; and, 
1 regret to add, too much a matter of euitom, perhaps, to be corrected. Yet there can be 
liOie doubt that ibis indiacriminate use of the daah is at once uaeleaa and miachievoua: aae> 
less, because ttie pauses of sense are equally slgnUieant; and mischievous, because it eon- 
funnds pauses in their nature dirtinct, often obscures the sense, and always in the eyes of a man 
of taste, mars the beauty of the printed page. 

The rhetorical pause is properly employed in the following cases : 

I. Before a slight change in the construction of the sentence : e. g. 

The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of loffic ; the 
high purpose ; the firm resolve ; the dauntless spirit, spewng on 
the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and 
urging the whole man onward, right onward to his object ; — this, 
tlus is eloquence. 

II. After a portion of a sentence abruptly broken off: e, g. 

I. If thou beest he — ^but O how fallen ! how changed I 

2. Here lies the great — false marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

3. Frankness, suavity, tenderness, benevolence, breathed through, 
their exercise. And hb family ! — But he is gone : that noble heart 
beats no more. 

4. Leonidas ! Oato ! Phocion ! Tell — one peculiarity marks ihem 
all : they dared and suffered for their native land. 

III. After a sentence which abruptly terminates a thought : the 
next sentence beginning another : hence between the remarks of 
different speakers in informal dialogue : e, g, 

1. Oh, how I trembled with disgust ! — And now blue dismal 
flames gleamed along the walls : the tombs were rent asunder : 
bands of fierce spectres rushed around me in frantic dance : furi- 
ously they ffnashed their teeth, while they gazed upon me, and 
shrieked in loud yells, *' Welcome, thou fratricide I ^Y^^^^^^®' ^^^^ 
lost forever 1" — Horror burst the bands of sleep; but my feelines 
— words are too weak, too powerless, to express them. — Surdy 
this was no idle dream 1 — Twas a celestial warning. 

2. " Have you read my Key to the Romans ?" said Dr. Taylor^ 
of Norwich, to Mr. Newtott/— " I have turned it oyer." — " You have 
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turned it over ? And is this the treatmeat a book must meet with, 
irhich has cost me many years of hard study ? Must I be told» 
at last, that you have < turned it over/ and thrown it aside? 
You ought to have' read it careiully and weighed deliberately 
what comes forward on so serious a subject/* — " Hold ! you have 
cut me out full employment, if my life were to be as long as Me- 
thuselah's/' 

The rhetorical pmue after <* ftsetinga," In Na I, bekingB to caae aeoond above, bi fhe pvea- 
ent case and cose U the rhetorical patiae la uaoally aasodaled with the panae of aanaa : in thli 
req>ect rftflfarfng fiom caae aeoond and the two which toUow. 

IV. After a part of a sentence, followed by an unexpected turn 
of sentiment : e, g, 

1. This world, 'tis true 

Was made for Caesar — but for Titus too. 

2. I now solemnly declare that so far as personal happiness is 
concerned, I would infinitely prefer to pass my life as a member of 
the bar, in the practice of my profession, according to the ability 
which God has ffiven me, to that life which I have led, and in 
which I have held places of high trust, honor, responsibility, and 
— oWo^y. 

3. The people lifted up their voices and blessed the good St. 
Nicholas ; and from that time forth, the sage Van Kortland was 
held in more honor than ever for his great talent at dreaming, and 
was pronounced a most useful citizen and a right good man — ^when 
he was asleep. 

Y. Before and sometimes after a word, clause or sentence of 
more than usual significance : e, g. 

1. And now abideth faith,. hope, charity: these three; but the 
greatest of these isr— <;harity. 

2. Socrates died like a philiisopher, but Jesus Christ like a — GKxi. 
3; Jesus wept — 

4. And Natnan said unto David — ^thou art the man. 

5. Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? — Forbid it. Almighty God ! I know 
not what course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me~death ! 

Examples of the improper use of the Rhetorical Pause. 

. 

1. Thus, without any innovation — ^without altering or abolishing 
any thing but pernicious novelties, introduced for the encourage- 
ment of sloth and idleness — ^by converting, for the future, the same 
funds for the use of the serviceable, wmch are spent^ at present^ 
upon the unprofitable, you may be well served. 
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2. To acquire a thorough biowledge of our hearts and chaivo- 
ters, — ^to restrain every irregular inclination, — ^to subdue every 



Tebellious passion,— 4o purify our motives and our conduct,«4o 
form ourselves to that temperance which no pleasure can seduce 
— to that meekness which no provocation can ruffle, — ^to that pa- 
tience which no affliction can overwhelm, and that integrity which 
no interest can shake ; this is the task which is assigned to us, — 
a task which cannot be performed without the utmost diligence 
and care. 

3. The church has commenced her march — ^Samaria has with 
<Hie accord, believed the gospel — ^Antioch has become obedient to 
the faith — the name of Christ has been proclaimed throughout 
Asia Minor— ^e temples of the gods, as though smitten by an in- 
visible hand,^re deserted-— the citizens of Ephesua cry out in 
despair, " great is Diana of the Ephesians" — ^licentious Corinth is 
purified by the preaching of Christ crucified. 

4. He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw from society, 
must be content to pay a tribute to a multitude of tyrants : to the 
loiterer who makes appointments he never keeps — ^to the consulter 
who asks advice he never takes — to the boaster who blusters only 
to be praised — to the comploiner who whines only to be pitied — 
to the projector whose happiness is only to entertain his friends 
with expectations, which all but himself know to be vain — to the 
economist who tells of bargains and settlements — to the politician 
who predicts the fate of battle and breach of alliances — to the 
usurer who compares the different funds — and to the talker who 
talks only because he loves talking. 

Ib fnrimtplp lint, the daah wmrpB the place of the comma: in the teeond, of the comma In 
the flnt three Inntanoeii, of the aemJcoIon in the next two, (see Deviatioai flrom the legitimate 
nee ct panm between (Uviaionfl of ■enae No L,) and of the ookm in the laat inatoooe. The 
aflaortatinn of the comma with the dseh in thia caae^ aagmenla the improprle^ of the pimo- 
tnation. In example 3d and 4th, the colon and aemioolon are the pauaea which ahoiud be 
taaerted Inalead of the daah. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MODULATION. 

Modulation includes the consideration of key, eyolutions or ya- 
riations, force and rate. 

I. THE KEY. * 

The key, otherwise called pitch, is the predominating tone of 
reading or speaking. 

Different voices, m consequence of organic diyersit7> occupy dif- 
ferent portions of the scale of vocal sounds. Some are treble, 
some are tenor, and some are bass ; while others can scarcely be 
called either treble, tenor or bass ; but occupy intermediate places 
in the scale. Still, whatever these organic differences may be, 
every human voice has its relatively high, medium and low tones, 
any of which may be adopted, though not with equal propriety, as 
the prevailing tone of delivery.* It is easy to show from a variety 
of considerations that the medium tone, which is that of sustained 
and animated conversation, is the only one that can be made the 
key of reading or speaking, with any regard for the exactions and 
exigencies of protracted discourse. 

1. l^e orgam of speech, bring unaccaatonied to any thing more than digfat and InfreqaeBt 
* esDBrtiona at a high pitch, soon tire ; and in ooneequenoe) the Toioe beoomea hanh, or braaka, 
under the aunatural strain which it ie forced to eiiaure. 

8. In like manner, they ore unaccuatumod to a low pitdi : the other eztrame ; and tar tbe 
■ame raaaon, the voice will soon become thick and uninieUigible.t 

3. No sentence can be said to be properly delivered which has not Its close indicated by 
the voice as well as by the perkxL This is generally done by dropping the voice to a poiiU 
aomewhat bdow the key. Of course, such a doae u impoeaible with the voice already de- 
preaaed to its lowest note ; and with it elevated at a high pitch, the fUl must l>e unnaturalty 
deep, and therelbre exaggerated and absurd. 

Not unfinequenUy the sentence should terminate, after traversing- nearly the whole oompasa 
€f the voice, with ila highest notes; at others, alter the same movement in a dilliavnt dlreo- 
lk»i with its lowest For example : "■ Will you ride to town tixlay T* requires a beginning 
bolow the key, and an ascent extended indefinitely above it. On the other hand, the que** 
ttoo, **When wOl you ride to town and buy those goods of whidi you qpeakf demanda a 
beginnmg above the key, and a descent indefinitely extended below it. Now it is obviooa 
that if the key be not a medium tone, such exigencioa of diaoourse cannot be met with aaflalj 
ndaoooeaB. 

* Accurately speaking there are aa many keys aa there are halfiones and even quarter* 
tones of the voice ; any one of which may be made, at pleasure, the predominating tone of 
reading or apeaking. 

t Nam voix, ut nervl, quo remisdor, hoc et grevlor et pleolor: quo tenslor, hoc tenoia 6t 
acuta magls eat Sic ima vim non habet: somma rumpi periclitatur. Mediusigitar utendom 
Bonis; hique, cum augenda Intentto eat, exoitanda: cum wimmittenda, mui tonpenndl^- 
Qttmcb.xLch.iiL 
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4. It WMf be obMrredfftrfhw, thit the aliiMNt fasrttable oaMW|iienoe oTadopttng the Uih 
or low eactreme, to monotony ; or that iliigHKng maimer which to to the orator, what ne 
riioal and the rock ne to the ahip: ihtaL Experleiioe proves that while at a hii^ pitch, the 
-voice enuMl itoe hl^er, It will not dewend lower, but miut nm in a milfbrm itmm or not 
run at aB : ffpltdbed low, theaue to diflhrent, butthe reault the same. 

On the whole, about nothing ihoaki the itadeDt who dealres to become a eoneet and taale- 
lU nador or speaker, CTtaioe more eoUcttude, than to form hto deliyerr on the light key. He 
Aoold spare no pains to acquire, (if he hae it not,) tlw habit of readmg and ipeaklitfas he 
eoDTems: with the same tone predominating, and wifli the same ea^y and naunal Tanatfona 
efvolee.* Oftheae lihaUnowspeak. 

DIRBCnOKB FOR SXSRCI8B ON KBT. 

Select a sentence, (a ehort one at first,) and deliver it on as low 
a key, as may be consistent with distinctness of articulation, and 
varying intonations ; then higher, and yet higher and higher, until 
the top of the voice shall have been reached ; when the process 
may be reversed : adopting successively a lower key, until the 
bottom of the voice shall have been reached. Repeat the exercise 
as often as possible. Its tendency is to increase the compass of 
the voice: to improve its quality, and bring it under perfect 
control. 

This ezerctoe, as we leara flpom Cleero, (de Orat b. i c 50,) was a IhTorite one with fhe 
Greeks ; and though he oondemnsi and pcs-hapa, Justly, their exoessive pracUee in view of the 
time it consumed. It may be lUny inforrod from this very practice that the evidences of tto 
itfllty most have been dedaive, or fefr would have endured the protracted severity of tta die* 
dpUoB. Hie foUowing to the passage of Cicero to which I refer. 

Qnid eat orstori tam neoessarium, quam vox 1 Tomen me auctore nemo dicendi studioana, 
Grssoorum more, et tragoedorum rocA serviet, qui et annos complurea sedentes declamitant, 
et qaotidie,tantequam pronuntient, vocem cubantea seuim excitant, eandemqu^ cum ege* 
nml, sedentes ab acotimbno sono usque ad graviasimnm sonnm reciplunt et quasi qoodan^ 
modo cofligunt. Hoc noa si fhoere vellmus, ante condemnentur ii, quorum oauaas receperl. 
mna, quam totiea, quotiea pnescribitur Pseanem aut Munionem dtaremus. 

IL VOCAL EVOLUTIONS, OR VARIATIONS FROM THE KEY. 

By vocal evolutions, I mean the different movements of the voice 
IB the delivery of a sentence. These are what I shall term the 
9weep8, the bend, the slidesy and the clones. 

1. The sweeps are of two kinds: the accentual and the em- 
phatic ; both of which are farther divided ihto upper and lower. 

2. The bend is the rising inflection of other works on elocution. 

3. The slides are four : the upward, the downward, the waving 
and the double slide. ^ 

4. The closes are two : the partial and perfect close. 

As these are not indicated by the pauses enumerated and de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, and as a merely verbal description 
would be unintelligible, writers on elocution have resorted to a 
train of signs for the purpose of expressing them to the eye^ In 

* Non sdam ne dicamus omnia damoee, quod inaanum est; aut intm loquendl modum, 
oood moCu caret; aut summlsso murmure, quo etiam debUitatur omntointenao; sedutiniia- 
dem parlibua, iiaderaaue aflbctibus sint tamen qnasdam uon Ita magus vocto declfaiatftonea, 
prout aut veri)omm dignltas. aut senteistiarum natora, aut deposltto, aut inomptlo, aut fnii»> 
b poatiiiabtt.— Qaiiie. b. d. ch. UL 

6* 
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the figures which follow, and the remarks subjoined to them» they 
aie euibited and fullj explained. 

1. THB SWEEPS. 

Both Accentual and Emphatic sweeps are the effects of a greater 
force of voice applied to one syllable of a word in comparison with 
another, or to one word of a sentence in comparison with other 
words. To prepare for this application of greater force, the voice 
rises above the key to the syllable or word accented or emphasized ; 
and as the result of this application the voice is carried below the 
key, and again back to it. The first of these movements is called 
the upper sweep : the second, the lower. 

Accentual sweeps of course precede and follow the accents pri- 
mary and secondary. Their constant recurrence, in the delivery of 
successive words, at intervals varying with the number of unac- 
cented syllables between the accents, produces those slight imdu- 
lations or waves of the voice which may be observed in the following 
fragment of a sentence, if read without emphasis : " Yet because 
of his importunity, he will rise and give him as many as he needeth." 
{See Plate, fy, I.) 

Sudi being the eflboi at BCoenC, the monotone of which eofme, if not aB worict at elocntioiL 
vpeeky hM thepelbre no exMenoe. Aooonltngly I dlffpenee with it In this wofk; and when 1 
have oooanon to speak of the d^irery of a aentence with no other TariatiooB of the Toioe 
than thoee pnidiioea by aocent, I aayf ** deUTerad with aooentttal aweepa." 

The emphatic sweeps, unlike the accentual, are not limited to a 
part of a word, or even to an entire word ; l)ut sometimes extend 
over the half of a sentence. The superior sweep precedes, and the 
inferior follows, the primary accent of the word on which emphasb 
is placed. (See Plate, Jig, 2, «./.) 

Emphasis frequently falls on a word in such a position as ren- 
ders the prolongation of the upper and lower sweep, for the want 
of room, impossible. In this case, they are formed on the em- 
phatic word alone, though a word of one syllable ; and they are then 
called by Dr. Porter and other writers on elocution, the circum- 
flex. {See Plate, Jiff, 2, a,) As this term is a convenient one, I 
shall continue to use it : it oeing understood, however, that I mean 
by it nothing more than the greatest condensation of the emphatic 
sweeps. What I have to say additionally on these sweeps, I re- 
serve until I shall have reached the subject of emphaos. 

2. THE BEND. 

The bend is represented by the acute accent of the Greek, thus: ^ 
It indicates a slight turn of the voice upward at a pause of imper- 
fect sense. 

Examples. 

If there be any consolation in Christy any comfort of love<» 
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a&f feOowahip of the spirit^ any bowek and merdea^, fulfil ye 
myjoy. 

Toe iriak of wandering and exiled of the ocean, the winter, 
the wildemesa and >the savage foe'', were the final aasurancea of 
snccess. 

8. THE SLIDES. 

9 



1. The upward slide, 

2. The downward slide. [ ^^ ^ ^ 

3. The waving slide, 

4. The double slide. 






1. The upward slide carries the voice upward through a succes* 
of tones, and suspends it at the highest. (See Plate, fig, 8.) 

ExtxmipiM, 

Did Paul make a worse preacher for being brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel ? Does God uniformly work in one way ? Has 
he never employed talents usefully ? 

2. The downward slide reverses the upward : carrying the voice 
downward through a succession of tones, and suspending it at the 
lowest {See PlaU, fig, 4.) 

Examples, 

Who possessed more advantages or more eloquence than the 
apostle whose words are alluded to in the objection f 

To whom do we owe it, under an allwise Providence, that this 
nation so miraculously bom, is now contributing with such effect 
to the welfare of the human family, by aiding the march of mental 
and moral improvement, and giving an example to the nations of 
the earth f 

3. The waving slide docs not differ essentially from a very full 
development of the two emphatic sweeps : the voice rising above 
the level of the sentence from the beginning, to descend upon the 
emphatic word, pass below the level of the sentence, and return to 
it or above it at the end. (See Plate, fi^, 2, e. /.) 

Examples. 

You will ride to town to-day f 
You will ride to town to-day f 
You will ride to town to-day f 
You will ride to town lo-day f 

4. The double slide carries the voice upward, as in the first 
•fide, and then downward, as in the second. The disjunctive con- 
junction CTy which is always present in questions of this kind, forms 
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the point at which the one ends, and the other be^ns. {Sie PlaU, 
fig. 5, a, 6, c.) 

Exaiwphs, 

Barabbas, or Jesus 9 

Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ccesar, or not 9 
Shall we call him a patriot, or shall we stigmatize him as a 
traitor? 

4. THE CLOSES. 

I Babfltltute this word for eaieiicM, because the latter to not mfficieDtJy general, and misgoita 
that sentenoea terminate like a piece of music. This indeed was the theory or Walker* a 
theory in an unfortunate moment endoned by Pwter ; but it to a theory, notwithatanding, 
which haa no foundation in fticta: sentences terminate In a Tarlety of ways; and even the 
lame aenlenoe haa not always the same dose. 

1. The partial close* is a descent or fall of the voice at the end 
of one of the parts of a compound sentence to the key, or to a 
point near the key, preparatory to the perfect close. It is repre- 
sented by the grave accent of the Greeks. 

2. The perfect close is a descent or fall of the voice, at the end 
of a sentence, quite down to the key or to a point below it. It is 
represented by the period. 

Examples of both in connection. 

The faults opposed to the sublime are chiefly two^ : the frigid 
and the bombast. 

Before closing this, I wbh to make one observation^ : I shall make 
it once for all. 

For instance : if I am speaking of virtue, in the course of ordi- 
nary conversation, I refer the word to no sex or gender ; I say, 
" Virtue is its own reward^ ;" or, " It is the law of nature." 

Among similes, faulty through too great obviousness of the 
likeness, we must likewise rank those which are taken from ob- 
jects become trite and familiar in poetical language. Such is the 
simile of a hero to a lion^ ; of a person in sorrow to a flower 
drooping its head^ ; of a violent passion to a tempest* ; of chastity 
to snow^ ; of virtue to the sun or stars^ ; and many others of the 
same kind. 

Tbo doeea are inddenta exdnalrely of dedarative sentenoea ; («m CU»»ifieeii4tm^ D^mtimt 
of a Decl. SemU ;) and they have their characteristic delivery, only, at the end of such Betfr* 
tenees or the parta of such sentences, wfa«i the Isat word to imder emphaato; whi<^ to oom- 

* Thto to the fUling inflexion of other writers on docntion. It to treated by them aa t&e 
nveree of the riaing inflexion or bend. If thto were Just, the vdce ouj^t simply to torn 
down, aa tai the bend U tnnia up; whereaa it Alto down, and to alwqra preparatory to porfoet 
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M. ($m EmfkuU,8mt. H. io.) Wh« the empliille mnl ta aot Am tail, «• 
dBHtwyoT AeckMntamodllled. (8m Empkasts, SbO. II,9,9L) 

I have otoeiTBd ■ooM taiMi In the dalhrery of tiie done which the ftoMtonl Aoidd oomc^ 
if eoMect to Iheoif or ray one of them, at any eott of tliiie and labor. 

L iWeaenteaM ia aometlima tenninaled with a gnmiimatlon of votoe Od the waal levd* 
laataail of a fttt. Tbla Is not often the c aa o , yei it ooooib. 

9L W]MntheToice9Ulaattheend,thelUllieqiilTocal,iiot<laelilTe: the Toloe tuna ctowBr 
want, hot aa If with the deiign of rWng again. 

3l OocarionaDy I hare met with the habit of miiformly pladng itrong empharia on the 
paawltimare or antepenahJmate woid of a lantenoe, uad then raahlng drom thai point, aa if 
down n dedlTtty to me end of the aenlenoe. 

4. I haTefteqnontlj met with the habit of fklUngmmatnndly deep: eapedallyfromahlghy 
■rtiliclal key. 

The proper deUTeiy maT be acquired by aoawering ye§ and im. to deflnile IntenogattTB 
aaBtaDeea; and then subatltute the eqoivaJeot of the ye* or tM, and deUver the laat word in 
ptedaefy the mme manner: beinc caraAil to dalirar the whole aenlenoe either on a leyel or 
firing to the iHt word. JB.^. Will you ride to town tcnlay ? Yet. Will yon ride to town 
to-day Y I wUl ride to town to^^. 

in. FORCE. 

When a pereon, reading or speaking, is requested to read or speak 
lovider, he can, without rising in tone, and simply by a slight additional 
exertion, so increase the volume of his voice, that any one within a rea- 
sonable distance, and not deaf, may hear distinctly and with ease. 

This increase of volume, without change of tone, is an increase 
of force ; which may be varied bv those who have powerful vocal 
organs, from a whisper to the awful reverberations of thunder. 

I need scarcely say that the judicious management of force, is 
a distinct and important addition to that variety which renders 
good reading and speaking so singularly attractive to all classes of 
hearers. 

Some passages, of course, should be delivered with a greater 
degree of force than others. When these occur, the student must 
be governed in their delivery by the relative importance of the 
thought, or the nature of the sentiment or passion expressed. I 
know oi no other rule for the management of force in such cases. 

In a genera] view, however, when we have regard to the tenor 
of an entire discourse, we should never employ a greater degree of 
force than may be necessary to be easily and distinctly heard ; 
which may be ascertained without difficulty by observing the 
movements of the more distant auditors. 



The reaaona fcr Ihla rule are the following: 

L To apeak with more ibroe than is necemary to be distinctly and eaaOy heard by Uie re- 
moter part of the audienoe, Is to incur the hazard of speaking too forcibly or load for thoae 
hearen who are near; whidi has an unhappy efiecL 

S. To use n degne of force much grenter than that of animated eonvorsatlon, (and greater 
than thb is scaieoly ever neoeamry in resdlng and speaking to common aodieDoes.) is what 
the orsans of qieech are not accustomed to* snd is thorelbre fliUguing, and not easily 



Z. Hie cont lm ie d use of an nnusnal degree of f<»ce, deatroya the flexibility of the Toloe, and 
ta one of the prindpal causes of monotooY. 

4, But the main reason for employingi in the tenor of discoorse, no more force than may be 
rsqnMle for the purpose spedfled m the rule« 1% that the reader or speaker mav have a re- 
aarre tar use* when the nature of the thou^t or ientiment or paariun expreased in partlcutar 
pamageSf calls for an incn»se of Tolume and power. For such emergkicles, he whose de- 
Inery Is uniformhr loud and vodforoua, is never preiMuted. Additlooal Ibroe will hardly be 
lemaifced; or if U attract observation, the oiUy eflBci produced wiU be to angment the dtoaatf 
with which the speaker ia heard. 
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Wa ■hortd b« oanM Bot to eoDJbioidl Ibne vtth TiTaoMar. Foraa li rfnngft, aoHgy: ▼!> 
Tadtf is bft, Biiiiintlaii. J'^roe hat vnpaol to the hoarer: vlvMlty^ to tiM ma^ecL A oettatai 
dagrae of JBiOD Is ahri^ miceiiiy from the beghmtaig of a diaoonna to the end: vivacity, 
OB the other hand, hi aome parte of a diaooune, aa hi an taitrodadiaD, would be out of 
phwe; and hi othen* aa hi paaMgee highly chaiged with the btnevolent aflhrtJona, (loTe, 
mDpathy, oompaMkm, Jtc^) moompadhle with JnA delivay. Force to the ve^se of Todfem* 
ttoD, eapedally if unlfonn, may be aaaoatatod with dtdnoaB: vivacity, never; and yet there 
may be great vivacity in speakers who have little focoe. I think 1 have obaerved wmMroiv 
examples of this. 

Bni the most important distinction between them remains to be noticed. Force la nnder 
the control of the will ; and is measurod and regulated by the Judgment : vivacity dependa 
upon the feelUigk, and theb* aiuKepUbility of exdtemeot from the iMOogreas of dlscusrioo. Ihe 
one is, thererore, voluntary : the other, involuntary. A speaker can command force al any 
time: but vivacity, if it coinee at aU, comes without being summoned or solicited. It appears 
only, when the spisaker begins U> be interested in his subject; and aa thia penetratea and 
warma and absorbe him, it grows apooe, indepoidently both of Judgment and voUtion. 

The practical bearing of this diatmctkm Is obvious. Vivacity, though an eewetial element 
of floe elocution, is subject to no rules. All that can be said, is, thai if we would have it, we 
must appredaie and profoundly feel what we read or speak : enter into its spirit : identify our* 
sehrea with it: yield ourselvea up unreservedly to its influence. When we do thia, vivacity 
will not be wandng. 

DIRECTIONS FOR EXERCISE OK FORCE. 

Select a sentence, (aa under Key,) and deliver it on a given key 
with voice ji&t sufficient to be distinctly heard : then increase the 
quantity, and continue to increase it, until the whole power of the 
voice is brought into play. When this shall have been done, re- 
verse the process : ending with a whisper. Observe : the sentence 
must be deliverecl without change of key. The same exercise may 
be repeated on different keys, and should be; but during the 
process of increasing or diminishing force, the same key should be 
firmly held, and the sentence delivered with the same series of 
tones. The tendency of this exercise, which cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated, is to strengthen the voice, and give command of 
it, at the extremes of little force and great. 

Tlie Aiults particularty worthy of attention nnder the head of force, (apart finom nniAxmly 
too much or too little, causing a perpetual, monotonous din painftil to the ear, on the one 
hand ; or comAant and uuoomfbrtable ejceition on the pari of the audisooe to hoar, on the 
otherO are two. 

1. One of these to the ezcoedlnglv vldoas habit of beginning every sentence sucoeasivofar 
with 9Poat foron, and gradually cUminishhig, until, by the time the end is reached, the speaker fo 
scarcely intelligible. Such a delivery is rarely requisite to the proper utterance of any sun> 
lenee. Almost unlverully, at least aa much fokoe is necessary at Uie end aa at the begiimiiig ; 
and not seldom more. 

S. Another fiiult is the abrupt employment of force. The speaker Is portiaps addrasaing hfa 
audience in a low tone of voice, when suddenly he breaks out with all the force of hia lungs : 

fving them a shock which almost drives them ftom their seats. This is altogether wrung, 
very increase of force should be nudual. It is seldom that men fly suddenly fttNn repose, 
to the most strenuous exertion. Such violent cfaangoa of force are therefore unnaturaL 
OocasionB nuy, indeed, occur on which they are neoesssry ; but rarety beyond the timila of 
the drama. 

IV. RATE. 

Rate in particular passages, like force, must necessarily vary 
with the nature of the thought, the sentiment, and the emotion. 
It should not, however, be so slow that the audience may anticipate 
what we are about to say, nor so fast that we cease to articulate 
distinctly. In neither case will we be heard with any satisfaction ; 
though the second is the greater fault. We may be slow and yet 
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mteDigible ; but when a man becomes inarticulate in consequence 
of the rapidity of his utterance, he entertains his hearers with 
nothing but/' sound and fury." 

The general rate, which may be retarded or accelerated accord- 
ing to circumstances, as just now implied, should be as slow as is 
consistent with commanding and sustaining the attention of the 
audience. It was a precept given by one of the most distin^shed 
\ of his day to Aaron Burr, '' speak as slow as you can. This, 

I have already hinted, may be carried to an extreme ; but it is 
one to which speakers seldom pass. The tendency and the temp- 
tation are in the opposite direction. If I mistake not, the opinion 
is preyalent in this country, that rapidity of utterance is a marked 
characteristic of eloquence. In consequence, it is desired and 
aimed at as an oratorical accomplishment. But this is a serious 
mistake. 

Ai the fralplBO0«a ta|»fd ipeaker, inden he poenM eztntordliiairyiiieiitaJ aettTitjfOrqMiki 
■■■iwijiws wfll Sod his power of thought unable to keep pace with hia current of laaguase, 
Hb Toloe will outran hia mind ; and he will coDsequently speak Inoobemntly and little lo the 



SL Eindbrienee proTea, I thfadtf (hat a rapid deliTenr, eapedaUy at the beginning of a dia* 
oo«ine, M incompatible with that selP-poaseaalon) and unTversal lelf-command, which are 
abaofeatrty neoeanry to prodiioe important oratcMical eflbcta. It throws the speaker into a 
flutter of spirita whidi, at the same time, confounds memory, oonftuea thought, and embor* 
HMeaactioa. 

3w Of good ek)eation, distinct artleulatlooia a fundamental requlaite; andtbi8,inconDeetk» 
with rapid deliTeiy, la vwy nue. The slow qteaker may articulate badly ; but it has seldom 
beea my good fortune to hear a rapid speaker who articulated well. 

4. A alow deliTeiy in general, ia, I ooooaive, abaolutely neceesary, in oonfonnity with whal 
1 haTe said above, to enable a reader ox n)eaker to comply with the demands of sentiment 
and emolioD. The rapid q)eaker cannot Increase hia rate, and yet the sentiment of a sen- 
tenoe or paragraph may demand a very oonaiderably acoelented, and even a hurried utter- 
ance in comparison with the general rate, in order to give it due expression. For such omer- 
ganeiea, the aJow qteaker ia alone prepared; and they are emergencies which aflbcd both 
leader and vpeaker the beat opportimitiea for the highest achievementa of the riietorical art.* 

DIRKCTIONS FOR XXSRCI8B ON RATE. 

Select a sentence as before, and deliver it as slow, (without 
drawling,) as may be possible. Repeat the delivery with a slight 
increase of rate : continue to repeat and increase the rate, until 
jou shall hare reached a rapidity of utterance at which distinct 
articulation ceases. Having done this, reverse the process and 
repeat slower and slower. 

Ability to increase and diminish rate at pleasure, is a very im- 
portant element of good reading and speaking, and can be acquired 
only by the practice here recommended ; which, as well as the 
preceding exercises on key and force, contributes to the acquisition 
of that perfect command of the voice, necessary to express with 
propriety every variety of thought to be met with in a discourse. 

* Nee volubnitato nfanla oonftindenda qun didmus ; qua et diatinctio perit, et affectDS ; ei 
aflBBunqvuHn etiom verba aliauA sui parte fkaudantiu'. Cui oontrorium eet vitium niml«e tar- 
dllada. sam et difflcultaiem tnvenleiKll fttetur, etsegnitia solvit animos, et in quo eet aliquid, 
tBRipavfbaa prsaOiiitii aqoam penlit.--QiiM«. U xt «h. 3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF SENTENCES. 

A PROPOSITION is a series of words expressing a complete thought. 
e. g, "Omniscience is an attribute of God." "A man who walks 
ten miles a day, will walk seventy in a week." 

A sentence contains one proposition, or two or more related 
propositions. The preceding examples contain each one propo- 
sition. The following one contains two. " It was the third hour ; 
and they crucified him." 

Every sentence in the English language is either simple or 
compound. 

1. A simple sentence is one which contains a single proposition 
having but one subject and one verb : e, g, Jesus wept. Beauty is 
admired. Caesar conquered the Gauls. 

Note 1. ThelnflnitivemoodisiKrttrealodinthiBWQrkaaayerb. (5'ee**OoaraeorBe«Uiiff,>* 
PwiLili.00 

Note 2. Though a dinple Bentenoe can hare but one aaMect and one yerb, it by no meoH 
foUowa, that it can have iK>thing besldea. The number of its words may be indeflnfteiy in- 
croaaed without changing its simple cbaraetor. In the third of the examples glvoi, there ia noC 
<Mil^ a Bubjectf and finite verb, but an object : **tho Gaubi.'* To this, we may add the time 
dunng which, ** in a few months,^ and the time at which. **■ a little befcve the be^Lnnlnff of the 
Ghriman era." With this we may connect the means : ** some thousands of men." We m^ 
give Cesar an attribute: **the immortal Ca»ar." We may qualUy the verb: ** easily ooo- 

auered." We may quaUfy even that qualiflcation: **very easily." And so on. Comprising 
II these addlti(»s in one sentoioe, we nave the following: **The immortal Oesar very earily 
oonqi^red the' Gauls in a few months, a little before the beginning of the Christian era, with 
some thooaands of men ;" which is still a simple sentence, because, notwithstanding the addi> 
tlona made to it, it has but one sul^ect and (»e vertK 

2. A compound sentence is one which contains either a single 
proposition, having two or more subjects or verbs, or ttoo or more 
propositions, having indifferently one subject and verb, or two or 
more subjects and verbs connected by conjunctions, adverbs, or rela- 
tive pronouns, expressed or understood. 

For the different kinds of oonnecticm formed by oonjuncUoiia, adverbs and relative pronoioiai 
■ee **Ooiine of Reading," p. 34, 32, S3; >nd ezamplea of dose, compact and looae amtmeaa 
below. 

(a.) When a single proposition only is expressed, that proposition 
b either absolute or conditional. 

Examples of the absolute. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. The ani- 
mal^ turhed, looked and ran away. Take off his chains onc^ vm% 
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him well. They rejected with eontempt the ceremonious homage, 
which other secte suhstituted fon the pure worship of the soul. 
He foho is disposed to deny thb, cannot have given much attention 
to the subject. Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus. 
God made man erect, rational, free, iounortal. 

Examples of the conditional. 

Though he fall, he will rise again. As in Adam all died, so in 
Christ s£all all be made alive. If he give me permission, I will go 
with you. When he comes, then you may go. People are happy, 
because they are good. 

Obs. L The Mils of Uieie leiitenew beginning with tkpv^k, iw, if^ wken, and bteoMsa, ez- 
pra« wmpetmtf Uie oondltloD of the ottier parts with which they are onnnficted. 

Oaa. SL It is obvloaB that I use the term ^conditiooal" here with a rery extenaire slgniflca- 
ttoo when I Indieate by it the peculiar relatioo which the one part of each of these sentences 
bean to the other; bat I can thinlc of no better word to expreas the same meaning ; and if it 
be mdentood that I mean by a conditional propositioa ooo that always contains parts thus 
wialpuli though sometinws not in the strict sense, conrtltionsJIy, there will be no danger of 



{b.) When two or more propositions are connected, these propo- 
sitions may be either simple or compound, in the sense of the second 
half of the definition of compound sentences; i. e. they may be 
proposidons, having either one subject and v^b, or two or more 
subjects or verbs. 

Examples of ike first. 

It was the third hour ; and they crucified him. This is at best 
a shallow quality : in objects of eternal moment, it is poisonous to 
society. 

Examples of the second. 

He was a tall and very spare old man : his head, which was 
covered with a white linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, 
were all shaken under the influence of a palsy ; and a few moments 
ascertained to me, that he was perfectly blmd. 

Nora i. All ahMlnU oompomxi sep t epce, except when oomponnd by the Insertion of a re]»- 
ttre danae, (#m JVote 9. 6, hdcw^ Is merely an abbreviated method of giving utterance to several 
rtiamli smtiTiff without the repetition of the same verbs, attributes, objocta, ftic, by simply 
slatuig once what is common to aU. «. ^. ** Ebcerdse strengthens the constitution :** **temperanoe 
strenstbais the constitution.^ Stmitkaf ike ecmaUtuticfiu, being common to both of these 
rin^ sentences, its repetition Is snppraaied, when th^ are united In a compound structure. 
«.#. <*Bzerd8e sod temperanoe strengthen Ihe constitution.'* 

NoTB S. VIHien the pupil declares a sentenoe compound, he should, at the same time, indi- 
eate the mode in which the compound structure ia fbrmed : being gvoemei m doimg this ty 
itkmt M ti^regsedf net tf mkat is umdarstood. For example^ in re|^y to the quealloD, In what 
lespeet is this sentenoe compound, he will say, It has 

1. Two or more suttiects: «. /. ** EzereUt and Umpertmee strengthen the eonstttuUon ;" or 

9L Two or more verbs i e,g.*^ The animals twnudy looked and ran away ;" or 

3. Two or more sttrfbutea: e,f, **God made man greet, rtAumal, free^ immartai;^ «He 
Swe w ' aaytfj r and femgrtmdg ;** or 

4. Two or more oMeets: e,g.*^He bouriit a/am and stock ;** or 

1 Two or more adjuncts or preposltlonu dnses: e.g, ^Tkb man tffvrtmi/tt or ^/Hn%]i 
to Ms powwrton." 

6 
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flk Antathredinn: $»g, <'P«aoebe wtth7oaaDiA«<ai«liiCliiM^«tai;" or 

7. CbrrelallTe daaees : e.g.^ When he oomeB, then you may go ;** or 

8. DMinot iwopoBttiom: e. /. <* It wm the third hour; and they orucUtod him.* 
Sometimee teverd of iheiediiliN«it Idods of compound fltnicto^ Whan 

this oocun, the pupil should be required to Mate the fiict. 

Nora 3. It sbouki be undentoodf that while analyzing a oompoond irtractiiro we have n^ 
sard on(y for the sub^foctB, verba, attributes, objects and atyuncta, expressed^ aa in No. It 2, 3. 
4, 5. We by no means aaaeit that these expreaaed subjects, Terba, die. exhaust the elements of 
the compound structure. Tliere are always, in fact, aa maiiy verbs expreaaed or undentood aa 
there are subjects expressed ; and trice versa ; as many sul^ects and verbs, as attributes ; itc he 

All sentences, whether simple or compound, are comprehended 
in three classes : the declarative, the interrogative and exclamatory. 

I. Declarative sentences state or declare something, affirmativelj 
or negatively, in some one or more of the various relations, of time 
past, present or future ; as true or false ; absolute or conditional ; 
possible or impossible ; certain or contingent ; <&c. kc. 

II. Interrogative sentences are such as contain questions. 

III. Exclamatory sentences are such as are employed to express 
emotion or passion. 

SEC. I. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Punctuation. All simple sentences terminate with the peiiody 
or its i*epresentative, the interrogation or exclamation point. 

As no part of a simple sentence can separately make perfect 
sense ; in other words, inasmuch as simple sentences make, at every 
point, except at the end, imperfect sense ; the comma is the only 
mtermediate pause which they admit ; {See Plate, figure 8 ;) and 
this is admissible only in the following cases. 

1. When the subject or nominative case is followed by an in- 
separable adjunct of some length, a comma may be inserted imme- 
diately before the verb '. e, g. 

The good taste of the present enlightened age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English language. To be to- 
tally indmerent to praise or censure, is a real defect of character. 

2. When the connection is interrupted by a circumstance, a 
comma may be inserted both before and after it. 

For a ftill cxylanaMnn of the elrcnmitanoe, and its appropriate pmotuatkin, scs CAs tmi tf 
tki» eloMififUom ; amd aiso PrnMettuUiem^ CpmrnOf cases of omission^ 3. 

8. When the natural order of the sentence is reversed by transpo- 
sition, a comma may be inserted between the parts transposed : e. g. 

In the day of trouble, I called on the name of the Lord. Of 
all this, I was ignorant Under these circumstances, he gave np 
the contest. 

4. When the sentence is long, and the natural order unchaiigedy 
a comma may be inserted between parts which admit of transpo* 
ution : e. g. 
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He beffan with censoring the ministiy yeiy severely, for delay- 
ii^ to give earlier notice to parliament of the disturbaaoes m 
America. 

CLASS I. SDfPLB DXOLABATIVX 8XNTKN0S8. 
(See DeOnlflon of a rimple leatepce, and aho of a dedBiattre wnlwinB.) 

IhcampUi. 

I fear the consequences. I will shortly return. You should 
acknowledge your faults. He has been a long time ill. Hold thy 
peace. Fear God. The windows of heaven were opened. The 
poor are often in want of the necessaries of life. Public wisdom, 
on some occasions, must condescend to give way to popular folly. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
The prosperity of the wicked is not durable. Be not desirous of 
vain-glory. Be not forward in the presence of your superiors. 
He was not, at that time, in the city. 

By means of their standing armies, they have every one lost 
their liberties. Besides this powerful engine of government, he had 
a most extraordinary talent of persuading men to his purpose. As 
to the temporal side of the question, I can have no dispute with 
you. 

This fastened on my mind more strongly, from its beauty beinff 
unexpected. He found in them the guileless manner of the earh- 
est times, with the culture of the most refined ones. 

TbtbJtrH of fheae panignphtcoDUdni afflrmallTe rimple dedaraliTe ■entanoei ; one of ttiem 
enly, (the iMt,) reqairtng iniermediiita punctuatUMi : the aeamd ooDtains negatire simp. decL ; 
tlw iBBl only, w before, requiring IntennedtaUe punctuation : the third eontaim examples of 
tnufioflitkin: the/wra exampleB of poaaible tranapoeition, though not actually tnoiipoeed, 
and ponetuated aooonUni^y. 



TX8, TEA, AT, ATE; NO, NAT; WELL. 

The words, yes, with its equivalents yea, ay and aye, no, with its 
equivalent nay and well, when employed elliptically, have some 
peculiarities which may, perhaps, be as well explained in connec- 
tion with simple declaratives, as anywhere else. As much that I 
shall say about them, may not be perfectly intelligible until we 
shall have reached a more advanced stage of the classification, the 
examination should be deferred until the classification shall have 
been thoroughly committed to memory and understood. 

1. Tea and no. 

1. When these words or their equivalents, merely reply to a 
question, or assent to or deny a proposition, in other words when 
they are used singly and independently, they represent simple or 
eranpound sentences, and are to be treated as such : e. g^ 
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Is your maBter at home ? Tea. Is yonr brothw well ? Yes. 

You are not, wounded, father f No. Bat the young hero fell 
not f No. 

Are they those whom want compels to toil for their daily 
bread ? No. 

Tt§ and m, fn the flnt ftrar of thew examplMi r eprc ae p t dmple dedarattTe Mntonoee, and 
e o na oq uently are theouelves to be conaldered and treated aa aunple dedarativea. The aei^ 
teooeaauooeaiiively represented are tbeae: ** He la at home f" **M7 orolherlaweU:" **IamiKA 
wounded:" ^The yoiing hero fell not" 

In the mth example, 110 repreacnta the fbUowlnff ocnnpoand aentenoe ; and It moat itoelf 
therefore be treated as a compound aentemoe: **Tb.ej are not thoae whom want eompailB to 
Iqll fiir their daily bread." 

In order, then, to determine when yes or no is simple or com- 
pound, it must be ascertained, in the first place, whether it is used 
mdependently ; that is, unconnected with any thing succeeding it, 
expressed or understood ; and then, secondly, whether the sentence, 
it represents is simple or compound. 

With regard to the last particular, there is little danger of mis- 
take ; for the sentence, preceding yes or no, always contains the 
sentence represented by it. Nor is it difficult to ascertain the first, 
when the connection is expressed and properly punctuated. Bat 
this is not always the case ; for sometimes the connection is under- 
stood ; and sometimes, if expressed, yes and no are separated from 
it by the period, or by what is supposed to be its representative, aQ 
exclamation point. In such cases, these words appear to be simple 
sentences, or what is the same, to represent simple sentences, when 
they are actually parts of compound sentences.: e. g. 

Are they those whom want compels to toil for their daily bread ? 
No. The labors of such are the very blessings of their condition. 

What will content you T Talent ? No ! Enterprise ? No ! Cour- 
age? No! Reputation? No! Virtue? No! The men whom you 
would select, should possess, not one, but all of these. 



In the flnt of ttieae examplea, m is not Independent, thou^^ it seems to be ao, in 
qnence of the period after it, but is closely comiected with the succeeding words, together with 
which it forms a double compact sentence, with the first and seoood part exiNreased. {See 
Double Compact below.) The longest pause whidi can be properly inserted between these 
paitB, is the semioolon. {See PunctwUion of the Srngle Compact belov.) 

JVo, in the second example, is not more independent than in the first. It is the flnt part of 
a double compact as before, with the second and all the other parts understood. Completed, 
It would read thus : ^Talent? No, but something more," frc, or thus : ** TUentf No, jbr the 
men whom I would select, 8h<Mild possess not talent merely, but enteriHise, courage) repn* 
tation and virtue." 

2. These words are often emphatically repeated : e, g. 

Is he indeed a villain? No: no. Will you accept my oflfer? 
Yes: yes. 

When thus repeated, though independent of a seqaent* connection, the repetttioii aa audit 
fbrms a compound loose sentenoe ; for the sentences, represented by ye« and ««, being suhsti- 
tnted,we should have the following: "^He is nota villain: he is not a villain.'' **I will accept 
your offer: I will accept your ofltar?* These are looae aentenoea. (See Looee Semtanu Mvts.) 

8. With or without repetition, yes and no are often followed by 
the sentences they represent : e. g. 
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1. Without repetitioD. 

Ag, I am going to walk in the garden, 

^or. And so am I. 

Ag, You are ? 

Har, Tes : I am. 

(Jar, Does he remain here ? 

Am, No : he does not remain here. 

2. Wi^h repetition. 

Id Soldier. We will command ourselves. For Milan, comrades. 
6th Soldier, Ay : aye : for Milan. 

Ah! no) no! no! 
It cannot he ! 

* 

Tatdag fli« Int seotenoe as an example of aO, and aabaUtatliig the eqnlvaleiit ftirnoin eaoh 
iBalniirwi tbe foOowliig perfect looae wniaDoe wUl be the reaoli: ^ Ah ! It cannot be: it cannot 
be: It cannot be: it cannot be." (Sm, a» above. Perfect Loom SmUemee.) 

4. I have hitherto, except incidentally, spoken of yes and no, as 
heing employed independently ; that is, without heing followed hy 
any thing with which they could comhine and form compound sen- 
tences. I shall now show that they do this ; and that all the pecu- 
liarities I have pointed out, follow them in this new relation. 

1. They are employed singly : e, g. 

Berth. Wilt thou wear it ? 
Mhw. Yes, and press it too. 

I^eb. It is Jane de Montfort. 

Ladtf. No ; such description suits not her. 

Berth. What ! Ethward, say ye ? 
Sig, No ; it is Selred. 

Sd, What tidings, man f Is Ethwald at the gate ? 
Ser, No, nor yet within the walls. 

Wog. My place of strength ? 
Fol, Yes : I spake with one new from the west, 
Who saw the ruinous hroil. 



Tbe lint example la a doae nntenoe: <«m Clote :) the leeond, doable compact with the 
nd aeoond part expreawd: the third, the saaae with the flnt and third part expreaMd: 
trarth, the lame with the llrat part onlj expreeMKL btttthla comprbring two membera: tbel 



Jim 
the 

part onlj expreewdf btttthla comprbring two membera: the fifth 
li a looae aeotenoe. 



2. They are employed with repetition : e. g. 

Eihto, You weep, good Ethelhert. 

Sih. Yes ; yes ; such tears as doth the warm showered earOk 
Show kindly to the sun. 

Frth, Mj friend, your face is pale : have you heen ill ? 
De Men. No Freberg : no : I tlunk I have been welL 
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Her, I' beseech you, let me stay with you. 
Bay, No : no : no ! speak of this no more. 

The lint offhew iMitenceB to a linglB oompoet: the eeoond and third aie belh loon. 

3. Single with the represented sentence inserted : e, g, 

Jane. And he is well you say f 
Freb, Yes, well, but joyless. 

Etkw, It is some night-bird screaming on the tower. 
Boy, Ay, so belike it seemeth, but I know — 
EUiw, What dost thou know f 

JEtkw, Thou dost not grieve I am safe returned f 
Berth. O no, I do not grieve, yet I must weep. 

Tlieie leiitencee are aO of them idiifl^ eompadB. 

4. Repeated and followed by the represented sentence: e. g, 

Mrs, B. I do think I could contrive to find you employment if 
you are inclined to it. 

Charles. Yes : yes : I am inclined to it : idleness is tiresome. 

Mrs. B. you are wounded, Baltimore. 

True. No ; no ! there are no wounds ; we are victorious. 

Theo, Hear me, I do entreat thee. 
Out Nay, nay I no foolish pleadings, for thy life 
Is forfeit now : [have at thee.J 

Under the preoedlng bead, each of the eentoncefl to a single oompaet; (in4»a«e0;) but under 
thto, the flrrt » knee: theaeoond end third are doable oompada. {Su DmM Qrayacc Mmp.) 

2. Well. 

This word is not a representative like yes and no, but an elliptical 
expression for such forms as, " It is well," " You say well," " I 
know well," " If it be well," •' As it is well," " Since it is weU," Ac. 

1. It is a simple sentence when employed independently, like yes 
and no, for assent or approval : e. g. 

Do I say well ? Well. He did well f Very well. 

2. It is often independently repeated, like yes and no, and then 
forms, in like manner, a perfect loose sentence: e. g. 

Al. You will never see him again. 
Teh. Well: well. 

8. In the main, however, it is employed in connection with words 
following, like yes and no, and then forms, in like manner, several 
species of compound sentences. Like them, too, in such a connec- 
tion, it ia employed with or without repetition '.e.g. 
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Hot, Would they bare a man give up the woman of his hearts 
because she likes a bit of lace upon her petticoat ? 
Boy. Well, but she is, <&c. dbc. 

EiU Do you know, last night, before twilight, I peeped over 
the blmd, and saw him walking with slow, pensive steps, under my 
window ? 

Mar. Well ; what happened then f 

E*i, I drew in my head, you may be sure ; but a little while 
after I peeped out again, and, do you know, I saw him coming out 
of the perfumer's, just opposite my dressing-room, where he had 
been all the while ? 

JIar. Very well ; and what happened thenf 

Rm, One fault he has : I know but only one : 

His too great love of military fame 

Absorbs his thoughts, and makes him oft appear 

Unsocial and severe. 
Frtd, Well ; feel / not undaunted in the field ? 

As much enthusiastic love of glory ? 

Why am I not as good a man as he f 

Jer, Alas, my lord, she's dead. 
Lt Mon. Well ; then she is at rest. 
Jer, How well^ my lord f 

De Mon, Is she not with the dead, the quiet dead, where all is 
peace? 

Jer, Oh, I am stunned ! My head is cracked in twain : 

Your honor does forget how old I am. 
De Mon. Well ; well ; the wall is harder than I wist. 

With. I will have an end put to all this foolery. 

Mar, Very well ; I have just been following your advice. 

AH these exBmplee of vM^ In oooiiecUon with ■eqnent matter, aie coia p act MnteocM, of 
vhieh 9tU oooelinitee the flrtt part: the flnt foar haying the oorrelatiTe worda, indfd •brnt, 
omened or nnderitood, and ttie hut three, tkerrfor»—becausey understood. 

Befcire eloafng my lemarka on thfct word, I ahocdd say that, Uke ye* and »«, it often appean 
to be single anolndependent. In conaequoiice of the suppression of a part of the sentence, when, 
soch hw^ the eaae, it la, of coune, m eonnection with the sappresaed portloD, oompoond. 
For an example, tee Ck, VI^ Bimflt Deelturotiv Senteneetj XoU 

CLASS II. SIMPLE INTERROOATIVZ SENTENCES. 
(Bee Definition of a aimple sentence, and also of an interrogative.) 

Simple interrogative sentences are either definite, indefinite, or 
indireet 

1. The DEFiKirs are those which begin with verbs, and may be 
answered by yes or no. 

Hon. They are called definite, becBOse th^ limit the answer to fM or MA, or the eqid?»> 
kntorUieaewofda. 
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Examples, 

Will you ride to town to-day ? Am I my brother's keeper ? Were 
there not ten cleansed ? Will ye also go away ? Is any among you 
afflicted ? Do ye not hear the law ? Are they ministers of Christ ? 
Do ye look on things after the outward appearance ? Have all the 
gifts of healing ? Have not we power to forbear working ? Could 
ye not watch one hour ? Should not children obey their parents in 
all things ? 

2. The iiTDBFiKiT^ are such as b^n with adverbs and relative 
pronouns, and cannot be answered by yes or no. 

NoTB. They are called iiKlefl]ilte,b6caiiMUiey do not, like the deftntto, limit the annrer; 
18, **■ When did we last meet f ** To this the answer nutj be any one of a ttaonaand that are 
poasible, and may be sapposed. 

Examples, 

Where did we last meet \ When will you leave town T At what 
hour, this evening, will the moon rise f Why was this important 
fact concealed \ By whom was the deed done \ Which of the two 
is the most admired \ How is the object, in view, to be secured f 
Wherefore then serveth the law \ Who can estimate the influence 
of the Sabbath school f 

llie adverb wAf , when employed as in the paasages which foUow, thongh QBaaOy ifswdad 
as ft mere expletive, is unquestionably an abbreviiUed indeHnile intenogatiTe. 

And who, I pray, is to judge of their necessity ¥ Why^ the King. 

" Sir," — and so forth. — " Why, yes : the thing is fact, 

Though in regard to number, not exact : 

It was not two black crows, 'twas only one : 

The truth of that you may depend upon : 

The gentleman himself told me the case."— 

" Where may I find him ?" — " Why, — ^in such a place." 

In each of these instances, wky is obvioDsty equivaleiit to tha inteROgathresenteooay*' Wliy 
ask the question.** 

Wktm, was fimnerly used in the same way : «. g. 

Why, when, I say — ^Nay, good sweet Kate, be merry. 

Taming the Shrew, IV, 1. 

When, Harry, when, — 
Obedience bids : I should not bid again. Kirig Richard 11,1,1, 

8. The INDIRECT are interrogatives in a declarative form. 



Nora 1. It would be, peihaps, more correct to ssy, with a deehrtOwe ttruetmne. In 
ttve sentences, the subject properly, and almost uniformly, precedes the verb. Ibis Is what 
la meant by the declarative form or structure. In an intorrogativo sentmice, (•«« definite and 
ini^nite interroftuivee^) the veib, at least the auxiliary voi^ preoedes the sot^aoL This la 
what is meant by the InlerrogatiTe structure or Ibrm. 

NoTK 2. But this is not the only characteristic of the indirect Interrogative. When a penon 
emnlovB the definite <jr indefinite qnestipn, he represents himself as wholly ig^nermnl of the 
safegea matter of inquiry, and as desiring ittformtttitm : when he employs the indirect qoea* 
tion, he represeiOB himself as aeenmimg the subject matter of tnqiii^, and aa doaiiing cs»> 
Jkrmatien. 

Nora 3. The name of ttkis queaUon is deilvad Dram its natare ; or the mannar inwhldi it la 
{Hit; L e. miirtcUff. 
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<*^ted,fh»lnppflrwwleAtoniMwfli6dSalagiiBlilaHelf: whkih he mob did bf aMnf 
ft q nc at l oii in the m^rraet nuumer lo much tn oae Iqr the bonier tnhablteiita. *Toa flkNmd ft 
M> tmff BMller to twd the wter couum, and meke joar wiqr «> deep hrio the pnM0%Meiid| 
wifh teems of hoiMt and herds of honed benlif" GN|Mr. 

Indirect interrogatives are of three kinds. 

1. The first does not differ, except in structure, as noticed in 
note 1, above, and in the peculiarity noticed in note 2, from definite 
interrogatives. 

ExampUi of the first kind. 

You -will go to the city of New York next weekf You will 
convey my message f They never were heard of afterward f He 
refused obedience f 

2. The second kind is distinguished by being used exclusively m 
supplication. ' 

Examples of the second kind. 

Lady, 
Dear Queen that ended when I but began. 
Give me that hand of yours to kiss f 

The taat Ifaiei which is all I quote as an example of simple Indtanect, is evidently eqnlralenl 
10 ** Will you giye me that hand of yours to kiss Y" (Sw Indkreet Jntamgativuj Ck, FL) 

8. The third kind occurs where a proposition is expressed with 
such confidence in its truth, as precludes contradiction, and com- 
mands assent. 

Examples of the third kind. 

Surely, vat, I have seen you before f Truly, this was the Son 
of Godf 

Out jumps the gardener in a fright. 
And runs away with all his might ; 
And as he runs, impressed with dread, 
Exclaims, " Sure Satan's in the shed f " 

The escdamatloo hsre, whieh is all that I quote aa example, together with ttie sentenoec 
whldi pieoede, are manUMhr eqoivalent to questions : dtflfenng only ttoax. other qnestloDS 
in the direci ibrm, in that they take the answer far granted. As the examples show, this 
question may be put to another or to one^s self. The third kind ahrays, or almost always, 
indndes soose word like mtc, mirdf^ trmlf, etrtanUfj Ste^ by which it may be diUlngiiished. 

CLASS III. SIMPLE EXCLAMATORY SEDTBHCBS. 
(See Deflottkm of simple sentencei and also ot sn ezdnutory.) 

Simple exclamatory scoitences are declarative, interrogative, com- 
peUative^ and spontaneous, 

* We make nse of speech onhr to oommnnicste our thoughts to otheis; and consequently 
oar language is always addrcwed to some one. That those to whom we speak, mav know 
that we sre sddreoring them, we csU upon them, either by name, or some eqnivnliBnt ex- 
presBion, proper to fix their attention. Thus: I say, ** Victor, you are not atlentive ;" *^Loni! 
I am thy creature^ •«Bir, are you my IHendr These weeds, "^ Victor," <*Lord,"»FHr,'* 
make no part of the pronoattion. I shall caD this part of speech a C ss yrf/ a t tee, fkom • 
Lsthi woed which ilgnides **to address, to aooost." (Dn Baot. Frme^iet qf Ommal 
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1. Dbclaratiyb. These are so called, because they are de- 
clarative sentences employed as exclamations. In other words, 
they are declarative sentences which, besides expressing a thought, 
express it with emotion. 

JSxamples. 

He died a madman ! It is impossible ! May that time never 
cornel Happy are they! May the will of the Lord be donel 
Not for the world would I peril my soul by such a deed ! God 
grant to those few friends courage to declare themselves in oppo- 
sition to your formidable enemies ! Thus was felt his despotism 
over the heart ! 

The dodantfve exdunatoiy aentenoe in not always entire: it is often a mere fragment, the 
eomplement of whJdi must be supplied, perliape inkdred, Iiom the context : e,g. 

Impossible ! Beautiful ! Happy day ! What is life f A 
shadow ! Did you, sir, throw up a black crow ? Not I ! Cruel 
fortime ! Delusive hopes ! Piercing thought ! This to me ! 

The complete aentenoe in each of theae caaea is os follows: It is impooaiblel lUa to a 
happy day I That is boautlftd ! Litb is a ahodow I I did not throw up a black crow ! Thia 
ia a cruel fortune ! Thoae are delusive hopes I It ia a piorcing thought ! Thia to aaid to me! 

Whenever a fragmentoiy aentonco occurs, the atudent ahould aupply the portion of the 
aentenoo aupproased. Thto obaervation, which to an important one, to made once for alL 

2. Interrooattve ; which arc so called, because they assume 
interrogative forms. They are definite, indefinite and indirect, 

1. THE DEFINITE. 

Examples, 

Do you envy my good fortune ! Are you mad ! Is it indeed 
so! Hath it not burst upon thee! Seest thou that old man 
there ! Art thou my father ! Is this to me 1 . Could he possibly, 
at his years, be guilty of an outrage like that ! Darest thou thus 
provoke me ! 

Iheae, like the dedarative, appear very oAen in fragmenta. 

Are his talents adequate to the occasion ? Adequate ! — ^Will he 
succeed ? Succeed ! — Will you go there ? I go there ! Never. — 
He is a thief. A thief ! I cannot believe it. 

NoTB. It to not easy to dietmgniah this sentence, when ftagmentaiy, from the fraffmentaiy 
declarative on the one hand, and the fragmeiiiary compact, heraafler to be notiood, on the 
ottier. When it to a mere echo, as in three of the examples above, there to litUe difflcolty ; 
but thto to not always iho case. 1b a given poissage, the ooiy criterion to the aenae. 



2. THE INDEFINITE. 

Examples, 

Why do I suffer so many sorrows ! How can I endure them \ 
When will they cease pressing me to the dust ! What could I 
have done to provoke thus the thunderbolts of heaven against my 
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defenceless head ! Witb what feelings xnuat an intelligent heathen 
approach his final <5litastrophe 1 How hard would it seem for your 
ndghbors to neglect your misery I How pale ! How silent ! How vain I 

How and \Dhai often appear alone at the beginning of sentences 
as exclamations : t, g. 

But how and by what means f 
What! not a word! 

What! shall we be told that the exasperated feelings of a 
people were excited ? f 

How 1 will you suffer your glory to be sullied ? 

In these and similar instances, they are used to call for a repe- 
tidon of a previous remark not understood ; or too shocking, won- 
derful or absurd to be received in the sense understood : they are 
employed not unlike the second interrogative who, in the following 
passage: 

Who are thine accusers ? Who f 
The living ! they who never felt thy power, 
And know thee not ! 

NoTB. The expletiyo wAy, already noticed, (tee Simple Indefinite JvUrrogutive^ when tt 
doee not repreeeut an indeflnite qtusauonf is employed^ though with leas defiberation, in the 
Bamewaj. 'RM auppoaitio^ will account for the difference obeeirable in its delirery: it 
liaTtag aometimea the dellreiy of a regular indeflnite intenrogattve) and at others, that of 
k0m and wkaLi aa abore. 

8. THE INDIRECT. 

1. Examples of the first kind. 

You would not screen a traitor from the law I Thou wouldst 
not have me make a trial of my skill upon my child ! Impossible. 

2. Examples of the second kind. 

Let me not perish in this horrid manner ! Grant me this favor 
for once ! 

Ezamplea of tbia aeetmd kind of indirect interrogative exclamation, are aomewluit raro: 
flftougfa iney occur more f^quently than is generally auppoeed : especially in the dramO) ana 
fn prose of a ooUoquial descnpiion. In conversation Uiey flrequaoAly occur. 

3. Examples of the third kind. 

You are surely mistaken in that supposition ! She will certainly 
get lost in this wildemess of streets 1 You surely w^ill not deprive 
me of my only pleasure in life ! 

3. CoMPELLATiVB. Thesc are single names, used in the direct 
address. 

Examples. 

Mary! Jesus! Master! My lord! Mr. President ! Mr. Chair- 
man! Sir! Gentlemen! Soldiers! Fellow-Citiaens ! Ye winds I 
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Te waves! Ye Waters! HTpociitesI Ye blind leaders of the 
blind! <fec. dec. * 

• 

4. Spontaneous: being so called, because they are, for the 
most part, uttered without deliberation. 

They may be divided, with sufficient accuracy, into ahhreviations 
of simple sentences, Hncluding a few formed from sounds which 
they imitate,) and equivalents of simple sentences : the former hav- 
ing an invariable, and the latter a variable delivery. 

1. Ilxamples of the Abbreviations, 

Hold ! Ho 1 Shame ! Hail 1 Look ! Lo 1 Hush ! Hist I FareweU ! 
Fie 1 Pshaw ! Pish ! Pugh ! Fob ! Hey-day ! Heigh-ho ! Mum I 
Avaunt! Avast! Away! Whoh! Hurra! Halloo! Tush! Tutl 
Fudge ! Bah ! Heavens ! My stars ! &c. &c. 

NoTS. The abbroviftted chancier of many of these ezdamationa, is too obTloaa to Dead 
Ohutratloa: tho otheret having lost their original meaningt in oonacoiienoe oT being droi^ied 
ftom the laaguage, except a» mere aymboiii of certain eniotiona which they aerre to emraa, 
may need explanation. For this the reader is referred to the *^DivenioDS of Puiloy^ and 
RlchardBon*« Dictiooury. Be it aulBcient to iay herB, ttiat pshaw and dmA, which are dif 
ferent Ibrms of the larae word, are abbrovitttiom of the simple seniraoe, ** It ia pisk^** u e. tram, 
peiy, trick ; fle, fob tbugh, fought (also diflbrent forms of uie same woidO of the almple sen- 
tence, ^It ia Ibugh r* I. «. hateud; and so with tho remaining woida. 

2. Examples of JSquivalents, 
0! Oh! Ah! Eh! Ha! Hah! Aha! Alas! Alack! 

This emnBenttcn compriaee, I believe, aJl that occur. 

BSa IL COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
(See Deflnition of /t compound sentence.) 

Compound sentences are either close, compact or loose. 

1. The close sentence contains a single absolute proposition, hav- 
ing two or more subjects or verbs, connected by conjunctions, ad- 
verbs or relative pronouns, expressed or understood. {See exam' 
pUs of the close behw.) 

NoTB i. This sentence may hare a m»1os at sbnilar memben at the beginning, in the 
middle, or ai the end. (See examples efike deee helow.) 

Non 8. The name of this sentence is derived ftom its nature: its memben beii^ so 
Ooeelf connected, that they cannot be soponted without injury to the sense : in other wocdai 
a makoe iroperibet senae imtU the end is readied. 



Punctuation. A close sentence excludes, except in cases of 
allowable deviation, {see exception 3, below,) eyery pause longer than 
the comma. The following rule will be found, I believe, to be at 
once comprehensive and exact : a comma should or may be inserted 
before all the copulatives expressed or understood ; or what is the 
same thing in other words, between all the simple sentences of 
which the compound close is composed. 
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The exceptions to Ihis rule,* which is too simile to need iDastim* 
tion, are these : 

1. The cases specified in Chap, II, Punet Comma : Oasei of 
Omisdon. 

2. When two or more nouns, yerbs, adjectives or adrerbs, nn- 
attended by other words, have the copulative expressed between 
them, the comma is omitted : e. g. 

Intelligence and beauty and modesty are the principal charms of 
woman. Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other. 
The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind. It 
was dexterously and quickly and neatly done. True worth is 
modest and retired. Some men sin deliberately and presump- 
tuously. 

The husband, wife and children suffered extremely. In a letter, 
we may advise, exhort, comfort, request and discuss. Success 
generally depends on acting prudently, steadily and vigorously, in 
what we undertake. 

There is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly. Truth is fair and artless, simple and 
sincere, uniform and consistent. Whether we eat or drink, labor 
or sleep, we should be moderate. 

It wiB be obflenred, thai as soon as the oopulativeksappreased, as In the second paragr^>h 
of examples^ the oomma appean. 

When the last copulatiTe is expressed, as in the same porsgrsfdi, practice^ as regaids the 
oonisBion of the oomma, ia not miiibrm. Some Insert It notwithitanduig the preseooe of the 
eopuliitive ; but, in- the tmlnion of the author, inoorrectlr. 

The exoq>tkn now under otuisideratton, extends no larther than the partienlar case speci- 
fied: when the noons, verbs, adjectives or advi^bs, are attended by other words, preceding 
or foJlowing, the oomma Is Inserted befbre the oopuhOive : or, thooi^ wnatUmrted aa befcira) 
if the copul^ve be suppniSBed, the comma is inserted in its place. 

3. An exception to the insertion of the comma, occurs, when it 
is superseded, under the necessity of deviating from proper punctu- 
ation, by the semicolon. (See PuTicttiation, ukajp. III, Demationa 
I ; alw Plate, figure 9, 6.) 

II. The COMPACT sentence is distinguished from every other by 
consisting of parts, beginning with correlative words expressed or 
understood. 

The term tompcet is applied to this sentence, becanse the parts are, as it were, bomid to- 
gether, coropacted by the correlative wonisat the boginning w the parts. The name was flrsi 
nsed by WiUker. (See JE^ocntion.) 

Gonelative words are words which mutually relale to each ottier; aa la the examples 
which fidlow. 

The principal of these correlatives, or those which most frequently 
occur, are the following : such — as ; so — as ; so — that ; if — 
then ; if — yet ; though — yet ; unless — then ; now, then — 
while; where — there; either — or; whether — or; though, al- 

* Not to fh0 rale stricUy speaking, but rslher to theappUcatton of Iha mis by prialan, 

7 
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though — nevertheless; forasmuch as, ioasmuch as — inBomueh; 
indeed, truly — but ; therefore — because, for, since ; more, rather, 
better, richer, stronger, &c. — than. 

NoTB 1. they are unully placed at the beginning of the parta which fhej qaaUQr, and la 
the onier in wludi I hsve written them; but their onler la flfeqnently refened, and oOeOf 
Instead of occupying their appropriate plaoea at the begpnnlDg of the parte, thej are faroa|til 
together in the middle of the eentenoe: one of them only occupying its i»oper poettioD. Tma 
is particularly the caae with mor§t ratker^ ire — Uuau e. g. 

^ Rather tkan submit thia &tr land of their inheritance to ravage and dishonor, ftom boaiy 
as(e to h^pleae Infoncyt they will fbrm one united bulwark and t^poee their breaata to the 
opposing Ibe ;" L e. rathtr will they form, AtCi, than submit, 4lc Other oorrdatives also are 
sometimes, though less fiequently, found transposed in the same way. e. g. ** tVhem, ifyoa 
aoe my limbs ooovulaed, my tetfth clenched, my hair briatling, and cold dewa trembling on my 
brow, seize me f i. e., {f you see, &&, then seize, Ax. 

NoTB S. 8ome of these oovreltttlTee are idiomatically interchanged. Jle sometimes takes 
the place otwken : the carrelotive of tA«ii. e. g. ** As Peter knocked at the door of the gatei 
a damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda ;" i. e. when Peter, jcc, then a damsel. Ice ** As he 
was going there, he met his brother ;** tehen he, Ice, then he, Itc. ^e is also someUmea need 
lor because : the correlative of therefore, e. g. ** .<f « he is of age, his lather is not reqwnaible 
for his conduct ;" i. e. hetause he is, Itc, therefore his father, be 

If is occasionally used for whetJher: the correlative of or. e. g. "Let any man look at the 
degraded condition of this country before the war. Ice, and tell me t/ we have gained nothing 
by the war :" i. e. aoAcCAar we have. Ice, at not 

In the following passage though is clearly a substitute and no very good one for if: the cor- 
relative of then : ^ Is every thmg subservient to me, as though I had ordered all mj'selfl*' 
L e. as tf. 

NoTK 3. Frequently two or more coirelatlvea are brought together with the ports to which 
they belong suppressed. The preceding sentence is a good example of thia; which if lUUy 
expressed would read thua: la every thing eo subservloDt to me, as then it would be, (^ I had 
ordered all myself If 

Compact sentences are cither single or double, 

1. The SINGLE COMPACT Sentence consists of two ports, with a 
correlative word at the beginning of each. {See ExampUa of Single 
Compact below.) 

Three Forms of the Single CompacU 

Sometimes both of these correlatives are expressed : sometimes 
only one of them : sometimes neither. If both are expressed, the 
sentence is called a single compact of the first form : if only one, a 
single compact of the second form : if neither, a single compact of 
the third form. {See Examples of Single Compact below.) 

NoTs. Occnsionslly, but mrely, two of these formsfhnay be found irregularly combined In 
the same sentence, "nie following b an example of the second aaxi third fimna combined : if 
then being the correlatives. 

** Wert* it not for this, or if men were to live on from diUdhood to old age in the same'**' 
mood oi feeling, and holding fast to the same unvanring topic of intoest, they would grow to 
be little more than animals of one thought;** L e ^ it were not, Ice, if men, Ice, then they 
would, Ice 

The THIRD FORM compHscs five varieties. ^For a description of 
these, and examples, see Examples of Single Compact, Sd form, . 
below. 

Punctuation. Since the correlative words, whether expressed 
or understood, always imply each other, the first part of the sen- 
tence alone, must contain imperfect sense. The proper punctuation 
between the parts, is tlierefore that of the comma. 
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To tlus howoTer there are two exceptions : 

I. The cases specified in the Ist law of Deviation from proper 
pnncttiation. (See Punctuation, Deviation /.) 

n. The comma eives place to the semicolon, where both of the 
eorreUtives are understood : e, g. 

"It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption. It is 
sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness; it 
is raised in power. It is sown a natural body ; it is rabed a spiritual 
body." 

" But not all the chapters of human history are thus important ; 
the annals of our race have been filled up with incidents which con- 
vey no instruction.'* 

Each of Uie ieiles flrom Scripture has ports b«giiuiiiig with the oonelatiTe words, thaugkn- 
ysC, vodcnlood ; and the teat sententie has ports beglmiijig with the oorrelative wordS) tkeiyfore 
'-far or htcauMt^ nnderBtood. If sapplied, as they might be withuut improprietTf and oAflD 
■n, (as we ahaB hereafter see,) the senae woukl be manifestly imperfect ; fa*""*"^" as thon^k, 
fea the one caset and thereforej in the other, would suggeat the other correlative words respect- 
ively, as yet to oome. But their influence upon the sense and delivery la the some being 
UDdenlood, as if they were expressed. At the same time, their sappression requites a longer 
pome; and aince we have none bearing the same rolation to the comma, that Is iKMne by the 
eolon to the semicolon, the last must be employed, though it is thus really diverted from its 



Hots. If the comma Is the proper pimctuatiou between the parts, because the sense la 
Imperibct at that point, the same pause is, of course, for the same reason, the proper interme- 
din panctuatlon oT the first port (See however let late of Devimtien a* ojkove,) Ihe second 
part Off a/rii^ compact, if it sbouklhave the structure of a simple sentence or of a compound 
ckwB, muat he intermediately punctuated in the some manner : If it should have the structure 
of a loose, (m» ii^intian of leoee eentence belev,) it should ho punctuated ss a loose. 

I ahoald add, that either part of a single compact sentence may be itsdf a sin^^ compact 
sesMenee, oonelBtfaig of two parts complete ; ana cases are not wanting in which these subor- 
dinate oompacta may be still farther compact The punctuation of each compact, liowever, 
whether principal or subordinate, is the same. {See Mixed Sentence at the tad of tkU Cia$ei' 



2. The DOUBLE COMPACT, as the name implies, consists of two 
single compacts united : making one compact with four parts. The 
correlatiTe words in each of the single compacts are iherefore^^/or, 
because. 

Of the double compact, there are two species ; the affirmative 
and negative : the former so called, because the first of its parts 
always contains an affirmative proposition : and the latter, because 
the first of its parts always contains a negative proposition. 

As the affirmative double compact may be resolved into the sin- 
gle compact, and presents no marked peculiarities, I shall take no 
nrther notice of it. * 

The negative is an extraordinary sentence : extraordinary alike 
for the frequency of its occurrence, the singular changes and modi- 
fications to which it is subject, and its magnificent oratorical capa- 
city. Some of the sublimest thoughts that ever issued from human 
lips have adopted the structure of this sentence for their expression. 
It was the favorite sentence of Demosthenes. 
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• 

This sentence, if entire, confiists, as I have already said, of two 
single compacts, having each of them therefore in the first part, and 
for or because in the second. In the first of these single compacta, 
the part beginning with therefore contains a negative proposition : 
that which follows and begins with hecauee, an affirmative or nega- 
tive proposition which assigns a reason for the preceding negative. 
In the second of these single compacts, the part beginning with 
therefore, contains an affirmative proposition in opposition or con* 
trast with the negative or first proposition in the preceding sen- 
tence ; and that which follows, beginning with because, assigns a 
reason for this affirmative : e, g. 

Swear not by heaven, for it is God's throne ; but let your com- 
munication be yea, yea, and nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than 
these, Cometh of evil. 

Or thus: 

Therefore swear not by heaven, because it is God's throne ; but 
therefore let your communication be yea, yea, and nay, nay ; because 
whatsoever is more than these, cometh of evil. (See Examples of 
the Double Compact below.) 

Note. Hurisfart is nsTer ezprened aft Ihe beginning of the third pert efler hu. 

Punctuation. Whatever the combination of the parts, the proper 
pause between the first two, or between the two, if two only are 
employed, or between the members of the first, if the first only is 
employed, is the comma. The reason of this is that the first part 
always makes imperfect sense. (But see exceptions under single 
compact ; which apply here.) 

The punctuation between the second and third part, if three parts 
are employed, is that of the semicolon or colon : the second con* 
eluding with perfect sense. 

The pause between the third and fourth part, is the semicolon or 
colon, according as the connective is expressed or understood. 

Separately considered, the parts may be either simple or com- 
pound ; close, compact, or, with the exception of the first, loose : 
the first always and necessarily makes imperfect sense. Their 
punctuation, respectively, will therefore conform to the nature oi 
the sentence. 

III. The Loose sentence is one which contains two or more dis- 
tinct, though related, propositions, connected by conjunctions, ad- 
verbs, or relative pronouns expressed or understood. {See examplee 
of the loose below : perfect and imperfect.) 

There are two species of the loose sentence : the perfect and wii- 
perfect, 

1. The perfect has all its parts complete. 
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2. The imperleei has its fint parte eomplete, bul the sveoeading 
part or parte are frafirmentary : requiring a portion of the first part, 
(which IS understood,) to complete their construction. 

PcNCTUATioN. For this, I refer the student to Ch, II, Semicolon 
and Colon; and also to Deviations from Proper Punctuation^ II ; 
the whole of which describes exclusively the punctuation of the 
perfect and imperfect loose sentence. {See Plate, fig. 11, a. 5. c.) 



GEHKRAL HOTS ON THX DITFBRJSNT 8PBCIE8 OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Thom^ theeeseoteDoet, in Uieir pure state, are broadly dlatiiict, aa their req)ectiTe deftnitiona 
topfy and the examplea woLb^fABeA. prove, yet, aa might be expected, they Ireqaeotly approxi- 
maie in a d^ree to render it doubtAil whether we ahoold regard them aa beiooging to one 
ipeciea or another. Thoa, aLngle compact ■entenoea of the third form and third variety <A thut 
bnn, are not itriklngly different from some dose sentenoea ; and yet, if we examine the flrat 
with care, the^ are readily distinguidied by univrally involving oorreiatlre words, and, in the 
maiD, by havmg ft dtflNrent (not common) reghBun in the paria. e,g. 

The recollection of this eyent swells every heart with joy, and 
fills every tongue with praise. 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall he added unto you. 

Tlie flnt of fheae sentenoea Is a close, the aeoood Is a abis^ oompaoi with the ooirdatlTea 
if—tkg* nnderalood. (5m a detcription, of Zd variety of Single Q»np. 2d form^ Mow.) 

Again, ain^ compact sentenoea of the second form, (that is, compact sentences having only 
one of the correlative woids expressed,) and perfect loose, in consequence of the fhct that the 
■me eo n nectivea are common to both, and stUl more of the fact that wqxo» writen are not 
saflleieBlly attenttre to uneanivoeal conatraelioii, often approximate in the aame manner; and 
when they do, the senae omy of a given sentenee or its connwiinn, can detennine to which it 
ihoadd be refored. c g. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an old, sordid, 
blind man^ ; but upon his following him from place to place, he at 
last found, by his own confession, that he was Plutus, the god of 
riches. 

It is the highest and most strenuous action of the soid^' ; but an 
entirely harmonious action in which all our powers and affections 
are blended in a beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one 
another. • 

I know not what course others may take^, but as for me, give me 
fiberty, or give me death. 



The first of these aenteneea ia perfoct looaa, and demands partial doae on mam ; 1. e. a lUl o( 
Ihe voice at that point of the sentence indicating complete sense : the second is equivocal, and 
■Mf raoeive the bend at oomi^ aa if a sin^ compact, or partfal dose, aa If a perfect looae: the 
third b incontoatably a aingle compact, and must, aa such, receive the bend on take,^ The 
eorrelativca are imdeod—hyA, 

The afaigle compact of the second fom with the eonekUlvea Just mentioned, ( vtUoedr-hU^ 
when the first part contains a negative, like the last example above, is sometimes in dangCi 
•f being miwtalrwn for a doable compact with the flnt ana third parts only expressed. {Sot 
osamfUfj hoUw^ of DomUs C&mp, Jfo, &) Bat it may always be distlngniahed from the doublo 
t mmtMoe t of thla combination of the parte, by observing that ita first pert contains a conceasion» 
while the doable contains In its flnt simply a denhd of a given propoeition. Still ferther, the 
two parte of the doable compact, are direcUy opposed to each other: thetwopartaoftheataigla 
ipaetarenol. 

7* 
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FiiMllir, flie com p o u iid dow omI inperfbct loow oAbd to nag ly iwabto Mob other, tbak 
the reader Is left to determine which oonstruction ahookl be prereiTed, In a giTen case, bj a 
lenird to deliTery; that ia to say, by considering which will produce the superior ontoncsl 

I can hear whatever happens with manlike magnanimity'^ ; can be 
contented and fully happy in the good which I possess'^ ; and can 
pass through this turbid, this fickle, this fleetin^r period, without 
Dewailings or envyings or murmurings or complaints. 

Tliis senteooe may be treated either as a doae with a series at the end, and be delirered wHk 
the bend ; or as an imperfect loose, and be deliyered with partial and perieel cloaew 

These occasional approximations of the different specioa, however, lead to no jNvctieal dilD- 
CM^ies ; for when it is once aaoertained to which a given sentwice should be refeiTed bv con- 
sulting the structure or the sense, or, when these affcrd no light, by considering whldi will 
produce the superior oratorical eflbct, the delivery is then settled ; shice the delivery must 
vuakma to that of the species to which, by wmignniftnt, it belongs. 



CLASS I. COMPOUND DBCLARAnVE SENTENCES. 

1. Examples of the Close, 

(See Defhiilion of acompoond, of a dedanUve, and of a doae sentence.) 

Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. John, 
William and James have returned. He was half maddened by 
gloiious or terrible illusions. The hour is coming, in which all that 
are in their graves, shall hear his voice, and come forth. This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die. He found what he sought. He that entereth in by 
the door, is the shepherd of the sheep. I cannot consent out of 
tenderness to the memory of the Gages, the Hutchinsons, the Gren* 
villes and Norths, the Dartmouths and Hillsboroughs, to cast a veil 
over the labors and the sacrifices of the Quincys, the Hancocks and 
the Warrens. 

2. Examples of the Compact 

1. Cfthe Single Compact. 

(See Definition ofa sbigle compact) 

1st FORM : both the correlative words expressed. 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. So to see thy glory, 
as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. Where the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together. When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit on the throne of his glory. If you know that the object is good, 
then seek it. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith. 

2d FORM : only one of the correlative words expressed. 
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I writ, because it anrased me. I published, because I was told 
I might please. Whither I ^o, ye cannot come. If they hear not 
Moaes and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. As they have won an honorable station among 
independent states, it becomes our imperative duty to treat them 
as such. 

The pi^a ihoakl be reqnfied to tiate whet fbe MippreHed conrelatiTe Is, and where In fhe 
MUlaioe It belongi. 

dd FORM : neither of the correlative words expressed. 
This Form has five varieties. 

L The flnt does not differ from (he lat and 9d Ibnn of the aingle compact, except fai hariog 
both of the ooirelatiTea understood, and In having the yevb in the flnt or aeoond part, (aa may 
be aeon in the exampiea whicti IbDow,) transpoaed. 

S. The aeoond unubrmly beglna with ao called prcaeu t and perfect paitidplea. I aay, «a 
eolM, becanae theae paitidplea really haye no time of their own, but being eaaentially aabatl- 
iDtea fiw the rerb, they aasume the time of the verb for whidi they aland. To aacertaln their 
tbnettia only neoeeaaiy to ooBTBrt them taHo the ten8e<^ the Yerb required by the aenae. (Se$ 
» Ctmnc of ReaJingy^ s. 96.) 

ai The thini variety haa parte apparently making perfect aenae ; whidi ta a leading chano 
leriatle of • looae aentenoe ; but it la diatingulahed from the looae by implying and neariy 
alwaya ddarlv implying, correlative terma in the parte. It la diaUnguiahfxi from the other 
Tariellea by the inaction of eii^ between the parte Inatead of the aeoond correlative. Some- 
tfanee the aacond correlative ia aandated with and; aa may be aeen in the examplea whkli 



4. The fborth variety b^ina with or indndea the nominative caae independent. 

5. The fifth variety begina with or Indudea an infinitive independent, preceded by the phiaaa, 
<a «nler, expreaaed or imderatood. What ia meant by an influitive, (1 uae thia term aa othen 
vaed it: see **C!ourM of Readhig,'' p. SB,) will, I truat, be aufBdently obvioua in the examplea 
adduced below. 

Ist Variety, 

Had he assisted me, I would have done it. Should he go, I will 
attend him. A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the pope. A 
pretended patriot, he impoverished his country. Were it not for 
the impediments I speak of, I would pursue the course you have 
pointed out. I should feel ashamed of an enthusiasm for Italy and 
Greece, did I not feel it for a land like this. 

The piq>Q ahonid atate the correlative worda mdorBtood in each of the exunplea of ttkls 
' of every aooceeding variety. 



2d Variety. 

Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Having given this account of the constitution 
of the everlasting club, I should here endeavor to say somethinfi^ 
of the manners and characters of the several members. Affected 
by this spectacle of suffering, he proffered relief. Highly elated by 
his unexpected good fortune, he returned home. Saving carefully 
the fruits of his labor, he at length was able to purchase a farm. 

Being JxHtfiled : L e. wlkm we are JuaUfied— tAm we have, && Having given ; L e. aa we 
labonki,**. 



3rf Variety. 

Seek, and ye shall find. I was hungry, and ye gave me no 
meat. The rain descended, and the floods came, and the wmds 
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blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell. I hafe given fire 
times as much as he, and yet I fear I have not ^ven enough* The 
idea of God> it b said, may be expunged from the heart of man^ 
and yet that heart will he the seat, still, of the same constitu- 
tional impulses as ever. He could not do as he wished, and so he 
would do nothing. Let him see that something is to be gained by 
study, and then he will apply himself to books. 

fleek; L e. (f ye Boek th in ye ahall, fcc. Iwashungiy; Le.t*»iy*Iw M y rtyegavetfcfti 

If A Variety. 

This melancholy event having occurred, he felt unable to remain 
in that neighborhood, and emigrated to the state of Ohio. Such 
being the case, there is of course an end to argument. His friend 
being much touched, even to tears, at this, with a most affectionate 
look he said. Keep those tears for thyself. 

Thto metancholy ; L e. what Ada mdaaAdfy OTent had, kCf-tken ho Mt, fcc 

6 th Variety, 

In order to succeed in their enterprises, it is necessary that they 
should put on, at least, the appearance of virtue. In order to over- 
come these difficulties, he had recourse to all the most subtle arts 
of the courtiers of that period. To deny this, he must forfeit every 
claim to the title of an honest man. In order to make a suitable 
provision for his family, he must lie awake many a long night, and 
labor hard many a long day. 

Jn Older that men, kc; L e. (T or wkn men, kc-^thm it la neri Mai y , ke» 



2. Of the DoMe Compact, ^ 

(Sea Deflnttkm of a doable eompaeL) 

Of double compact with all the parts. 

Swear not by heaven, for it is Ood's throne ; but let your com- 
munication be yea, yea ; and nay, nay; for whatsoever is more ^an 
these, Cometh of evil. 

It was not an eclipse that caused the darkness at the crucifixion 
of our Lord ; for the sun and moon were not relatively in a posi- 
tion to produce an eclipse ; but a direct interposition of God ; for 
on no other supposition can we account for it. 

These are the only double oompacts I have been able to find, haTliiff all the paita emeaaed : 
and the firet of these la In part comtructed out of materinto afforded by Hatth. t. Three of 
die rour parta which legitimately belong to thia aentenoe, are aa many aa are oommonly naed 
at the same time : more flvquently not more than two of them are employed, and arwniwtiiDiM 
one alone. I aufajoln examplee or the different combhiationa in which Ihey appear. 

I. The fourth part is sometimes omitted : e, g. 

They had not come in search of gain, for the soil was sterOe and 
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uBproductiye ; but thej had come that thej might worship God 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 

It was not enough that our fathers were of Enghmd ; the mas- 
ters of Ireland and the lords of HSndostan were of Eneland too ; 
but our fathers were Englishmen, aggrieved, persecuted and ban- 
ished. 

2. The third and fourth part are sometimes omitted : e, g. 

We must not impute the delay to indifference, for delay may be 
designed to promote our happiness. 

We dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare ourselves 
with some that commend themselves, for they, measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing themselves among themselves, 
are not wise. 

Not all the chapters of human history are thus important ; the 
annals of our race have been filled up with incidents which convey 
no instruction. 

3. When the negative or first part contains several members,* 
the second, third and fourth are sometimes omitted : e. g. 

[And what is our coimtrv f] It is not the East with her hills 
and valleys, with her countless sails, and the rocky rampart of her 
shores ; it is not the North with her thousand villages, and her har- 
vest-home, with her frontier of the lake and ocean ; it is not the 
West with her forest sea and her inland isles, with her luxuriant 
expanses, clothed in the verdant com, with her beautiful Ohk> and 
her majestic Missouri ; nor is it yet the South, opulent in the 
mimic snow of the cotton, in the rich plantation of the rustling 
cane, and the golden robes of the rice-field. 

4. The second only is sometimes omitted : €. g. 

Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof; neither yield ye your members as in- 
struments of imrighteousness unto sin ; but yield yourselves unto 
God as those that are alive from the dead, and your members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God ; for sin shall not have do- 
minion over you. 

5. The second and fourth are generally omitted ; and the nega- 
tive and affirmative, or the first and third proposition, are brought 
into immediate contrast : e, g. 

I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. Labor not for the meat 
that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life. Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
prooeedeth out of the mouth of God. 

* Vnth only one member, the eeoond, ttiiid vA Iborth are ondMed In eoOoquiil wrillii^ 
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It is not his power, as attested by all that exists within the lii 
its of actual discoveiy, but his power, as conceived to fonn ai 
uphold a universe whose outskirts are unknown. 

We do not recognise in her the Christian, who has attained to tl 
perfect liberty of God's children, but the exact type of those soul 
at all times numerous, and especially among her sex, who, drai;^ 
powerfully to look to heaven, have not strength sufficient to disei 
gage themselves entirely from the bondage of earth. 

For a criterion to diatlngiilah thto ocntbiiiation of the parts of a double eompact fltnn tl 
bIdi^ compact 10001x1 form with the oonnetatlTea wrf wd hut^ sea ahore^ General Hole on tt 
diflienait spedm of compound aentencea. 

6. Occasionally, when the first and third parts are thus in imme 
diate contrast, they are transposed : e, g. 

You was paid to fight against Alexander ; not to rail at him. 
They were asleep ; not alienated. 

1. Finally, the negative is occasionally inserted as a clause in the 

affirmative : e, g, 

Ilis wisdom, not his talents, attracts attention. Intrinsic worth, 
and not riches, procures esteem. Strong proofs, not a loud voice, 
produce conviction. Ambition, and not the safety of the state, was 
concerned. 

The oopulattvQ mi, whkfa oocon In one or two of then examplea, li hera eqnlfaknt !• 

lutt and elegantly uaed finr it. 

It should be observed, before leaving the double compact sen- 
tence, that the negative is sometimes reduced to a single word : e. g. 

Nay, but it's really true : 
I had it from good hands, and so may you. 

{Sw Simple Declarative, Yes, No,) 



GENERAL NOTE ON THE DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF DOUBLE 

COMPACT. 

Between the flnt and the auooeeding parte, evpodtaOj when the Ant oonrists of ■erend 
memberB, no or nay ifl often fntrodnoed aa a summary and equiyident ezpieericRi of the fbr* 
mer : and occaaloiuillY when 00 introduced, it is immediately foUowed by ttie seutenoe whicht 
In confonnil^ with what I have said on a preceding page. It repreeenla. (See Sin^ Deelear^ 
tfve, Rewtariu em Yet amd Ab.) I subjoin an exam|^ of each ease. They are worthy of 
careftU observation in view of (telivery. The flrst is an example of the use or *e alone: the 
eaoond, of no and the sentence it represents together. 

No wars have ravaged these lands and depopulated these villa* 
ges ; no civil discords have been felt ; no disputed succession ; no 
religious rage; no merciless enemy; no affliction of Providence, 
which, while it scoui^ged for the moment, cut off the sources of 
resuscitation ; no voracious and poisonous monsters ; no ; all this 
has been accomplished by the friendship, generosity and kindness 
of the English nation. 
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Vo effeminate nobilitj crowded into tbe dark and austere ranki 
of the pilffrims ; no Carr nor Villiers would lead on the ill-provided 
band of the despised Puritans ; no well-endowed clergy were on 
the alert to quit their cathedrals, and set up a pompous hierarchy 
in the frozen wilderness ; no crkving governors were anuous to be 
sent over to our cheerless £1 Dorados of ice and of snow ; no ; thev 
could not say they had encourged, patronized or helped the pil- 
grims : their own cares, their own labors, their own counsels, their 
own blood, contrived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed alL 

Wheanoar nam to llrai bitrodiioed, It ihoiild be renntod and treated pndaelj m IT tt be> 
ffm tbe imilnacw Uke nag In the laat ezample nnder No. 7 above. 



9. ExampleB of the Loo9e, ' 

(See Deflnition ofe kxwe aentence.) 

1. Of ike Petrfeet Loo9e. 

Christians, familiar with the principles of justice, desire to see 
them adhered to in proceedings against others or themselves ; but 
those who are accustomed to act according to their own will, are 
much surprised when required to proceed regularly and agreeably 
to form and law. Let your moderation be known unto all men : 
the Lord is at hand. The first man is of the earth, earthy : the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. 

2. Of the Imperftct Loose. 

History, as it has been written, is the genealogy of princes : the 
field-book of conquerors. The law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and dbobedient ; for the unholy and pro- 
fiane; for murderers of fathers, and murderers of mothers ; for man- 
slayers ; for whoremongers ; for them that defile themselves with 
mankind ; for manstealers ; for liars ; for perjured persons ; and if 
there be any other thing that is contrary to sound doctrine. 



CLASS II. COMPOUND INTERROOATrVB SBNTENCXS. 
{Bee Deflnltloii of a eompoimd sentenoe, and also the Deflnition of an interrogailre.) 

Compound interrogative sentences, besides being, like simple in- 
terrogatives, definite, indefinite and indirect, are also double and 
semi-interrogative. 

The double interrogative consists of two parts united by the dis- 
jvnctave conjunction or. The second of these is often much abbre* 
▼lated ; and both the first and second, considered independently of 
each other, may have either a close, compact or loose construction. 
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BtricUj apeaking, <be double interrogBlire is adedaratiTe rinf^ oompaciaeiileofla^ wifli fhe 
oorrelatlve worcLif whetker^-itr : the fwrner neorijr always undenUxxL I s^ iMsr/y ahrayti 
bucaum I havo met with a few exoeptions. The fbUowing are aaaaflm: ** Whether la tt 
easSer to say to the sick of the palmr, Thy sfais be forgiveii thee ¥ or to say* Arise, and take op 
thy bed, and walk " •* Whether in he the author of the flame, who lays down the foel; or 
who appliea the toroh ^ Of coarse, the iDterrogaUon between its parla, property rBpreaenta 
the comma; though it may, in view of aUowablot, doviali(»a, represent the semicolon. (Sm 

The semi-interrogative is distinguished from all other interroga- 
tives, by beine in part declarative or declarative exclamatory. 
The interrogative portion may be either definite, indefinite, indi- 
rect or double ; and both the interrogative and the declarative or 
declarative exclamatory, may be -either simple or compound : if 
compound, either close, compact or loose. Besides this variety 
of construction of each separately considered, the interrogativCy 
and the declarative or exclamatory portion, form together, rela- 
tively to one another, either a close, compact, or loose sentence. 
{See Examples below.) They are punctuated like the sentences 
which, independently or relatively, they form. 



1. THB DEFINITE IKTERROOATIYB. 
(See DeflnitioQ of a Definite Int^TogatiTe, Simple sentences, CSasB IL L) 

1. Examples of the Close. 

Are John and James residing at home this summer ? Is not 
virtue rewarded and vice punished ? Is it true, that the woman 
died of mere joy, on being told that her long-lost child had been 
discovered ? Do you think it Tfise or humane, at this moment^ to 
insult them by sticking up in the pillory the man who dared to 
stand forth their advocate ? Do you think that a blessinff of that 
kind, that a victory, obtained by justice over bigotry and oppres* 
sion, should have a stigma cast upon it, by an ignominious sentence 
upon men, bold and honest enough to propose that measure? 
Has he not himself, have not all the martyrs after him, poured 
forth their blood in the conflict ? 

2. Examples of the Single Compact. 

The examples are oonflned to the illuatration of slna^le compacta. Thongh I haTn looked 
dlUgently ibr a double compact* I have hitherto been unable io find one. Tlie nature of a 
double compact seems to be incompatible with inteirogatlon. At most, I have found and 
that rardy, a mixture of this sentoace with the predominance of some other spadea In Ito 
Mune question. 

Almost all compacts pordy inlorragatiTB, appear with the correlative words and parts 
nvcned. With the parts in the natural older, they would cease to be pors^ i ato i uga live, 
and become semi-interrogatlTe. 

1st FORM : with both correlative words expressed. 

Is it then a time to remove foundations, when the earth itself ia 
shaken ? Is eloquence therefore less excellent in itself, because it 
has been abused ? Is he so seriously ill, in consequence of the acci- 
dent which occurred the other day, that he cannot leave his loom? 
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2d voRM : with one of the correlathre words expressed. 

Is this a lime to forfeit the protection of God, when the hearts 
of men are faOmg them for fear ? Is it because foreigners are in 
a condition to set our malice at defiance, that we are wflling to con- 
tract engagements of friendship ? Must we remain here, wnile he is 
absent on this expedition ? Shall we proceed, though the expected 
aid should not arrive ? Am I to forgive, if he will not repent ? 

Sd FORM : with neither of the correlative words expressed. 

Could yon succeed, had you the means of which you speak ? 
Would you perform a benevolent action, did you not know that 
others would see and applaud it ? Can you insult a man, unable, 
by reason of his physical infirmities, to avenge himself? Should 
we oppress a man, already driven to despair, by the miseries of 
those who are depending on him for support ? Did he die, still 
hoping fbr pardon ? 

3. Examples of the Loose. 

The looie intennoaitiTe, and the looae intorrogsUye exdmnatton, <^ ttie diflbrent q>edee. 
hsre tiie iaterrogBtlon and exclamation point aometiines Iraerted betweon the parts, ana 
aotnetunes onlv at the end : the aemicokin and ooloa taking their plaoe. The itudent ahoiild 
boar thfli in mmd ; that, when he meets with a loose sentence hkylng the Interroffation or 
enrctamation point between the parts, he may not mistake such parta fiv independent aen- 
lenoeaL In tiiis work, when the inteirogation or exclamation point is thus taiBerted, he will 
be kepi fbom error by obserrlnff that ihfi Aral letter succeeding it, is not a capltaL This la 
llie mamner, I oonoeive, tn whidi the looae intinrogatlye, or loose interrogative exclamatory, 
shoold always be printed ; and this is the manner of the older worlca. Tlie modun pracattoe, 
luyirever, at laaat on this aide of the Atlantic, ia almoat.unlfbrm in »^f«**FHr tt. 

I. Of the Perfect Loose. 

Had not the shepherd made them to lie down in green pastures ; 
had he not led them beside the still waters ; restored he not their 
souls ; did he not lead them, for his own name sake, in paths of 
righteousness ; and was he not with them, still keeping them from 
evil ? 

Have the gates of de^th been opened unto thee ? 6r hast thou 
seen the doors of the shadow of death ? Canst thou bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons? 

Are we formed with a passionate longing for immortality, and 
yet destined to perish after this short period of existence ? are we 
prompted to the noblest actions, and supported through life under 
the severest hardships, and the most delicate temptations, by the 
hope oi a reward which is visionary and chimerical ? 

2. Of the Imperfect Loose. 

Do we never meet with the charity which melts at sufiering : 
with the honesty which disdains, and is proudly superior to false- 

8 
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hood : wiih the active beneficence which flives to oUien its time 
and its labor : with the modesty which shrinks , from notice, and 

fives all its sweetness^ to retirement: with the gentleness which 
reathes peace to all, and throws a beautiful lustre over the 
walks of domestic society ? 

Enowest thou it because thou wast then bom ? or because the 
number of thy days is great. 



2. THB Iin>XFIMITB INTBRBOOATIVB. 
(Bet DeOnittoa of ImMliilto Inlflirogattte, Slmplo tenlmeet, Oba XL S.) 



1. JExamples of the Close. 

Where b the man whose moral courage is equal to the task of 
rising and pleading this cause against this host of the licentious and 
profane f When did patriotism attempt or moral courage achieve 
a more signal victory t Whose house is that which I perceive on 
the hill yonder f Who does not feel, what reflective American 
does not acknowledge, the incalculable advantage, derived to this 
land, out of the foundations of civil, intellectual and moral truth, 
from which we have drawn in England f 

Examplee of Fragmentary Close, 
The man and woman, with her child f What virtues and vices t 

Tb0 eontext of tbe Snt example implies ** What became oP at the bestmiing ; and of the 
secondt " approadmate in the way y oa mwitloB ;** i. e. certain vtrtuee to vicea ; oortain vioea to 
Tlrtuea. 

2. Examples of the Single Compact, '^ 

1st FORM : with both of the correlative words expressed. 

What is so calculated to impress them with the importance of 
prayer, as the bein^ called at stated intervals to take part in our 
devotional supplications to God f Who can tell how often there the 
waves of barbarous migrations may have broken harmless against the 
cMs, where nature was the strong ally of the defenders of the 
landf 

2d FORM : with one of the correlative words expressed. 

Why should I question his veracity, when he assured me that 
this man had never done an act of beneficence in his life f When 
can you hope for such another, if this be neglected f To what 
shall we impute the misfortunes that have overtaken and over* 
whelmed the country within the last ^vt yean, if not to an officaons, 

* The double not trand. 
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arbitrary, tyrannical meddling with the natural currents and laws 
of trade f 

8d TOKM : with neither of the correlative words expressed. 

Who would not hare committed the same crime, had he been 
exposed to the same temptation f What would be the result, 
were be to fail in the ^ery outset of the enterprise f 

Ike taMMbiite compact ta often made fragmenlanr, bj the woDn n rnkaa of all of the flrat part 

: What, If be did t Whamhough be fled f Whamrheo 



■ Uie lalerrogauTe what, thvm 
yon met hint {Sm Ck, FL RmU XIV. JifbUtdUend^txmti^Ug.) 



8. JSxamples of the Loose. 

1. 0/ the Perfect Loose. 

By what authority doest thou these things ; or who gave thee 
this authority ? When shall these things be ¥ and what sign shall 
there be, when these thingb come to pass f Where is now that 
splendor of the most eialted dignities ( where are those marks of 
honor and distinction f what has become of that pomp of feast- 
ings and rejoicings f what is the issue of those frequent acclama- 
tions, and extravagantly flattering encomiums, lavished by a whole 
'people assembled in the circus to see the public shows f 

2. Of the Imperfect Loose. 

Where is her splendor : her wealth : her power : her glory f 
To whom do we owe it, that in this favored land the gospel of the 
blessed God has best displayed its power to bless humanity, by 
uniting the anticipations of a better world with the highest inter- 
ests and pursuits of this : by carrying its merciful influence into 
the very business and bosoms of men : by making the ignorant 
wise, and the miserable happy : by breaking the fetters of the 
alave, and teaching the " babe and the suckling" those simple and 
sublime truths which give life its dignity and virtue, and fill im- 
nMRiality with hope ? 



3. THS INDIRECT INTBRROOATIVB. 
(Bee Deflnttlon ofliidireot InterrogatlTe, Simple aanteneea, Oba U. Sl) 

These sentences, like other compounds, are close, compact and 
loose ; but as they seldom occur, I shall content myself with giv- 
ing examples without reference to these divisions : trusting that 
the student is well enough acquainted, at this stage, with their dis- 
tinctive features, to recognise them, whenever they appear. 



1 
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1. Examplea of (Hb first kind. 

You do not think, I liope, that I will join in conyersation with such 
a man ; or that J will so far betray my character, as to give coun- 
tenance to such desperate proceedings f 

"Mi BBPtenc« to, alone, an flluatration of doee, compact and looae. Aa a whole. It to tmper* 
ftwt looae: having In the lint part a doae, and In the aeoondi a compact ooofltruoiloiL 

2. Examples of the second kind. 

And it came to pass, when he was in a certain city, behold a 
man full of leprosy ; who, seeing Jesus, fell on his face and be- 
sought him : saying. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean f 
And he put forth liis hand and touched him : saying, I will : be 
thou clean. 

I qaote no more of Ihto aentenoe, aa example, than the qneetlon it oontaina: fheqaeattonof 

flw leper. 

ft 

3. Examples of the third kind. 

You surely will not say, I am bound to read such books f ^ 
Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master's table f Sure he that made us, made us to enjoy f 



4. THE DOUBLE INTERROGATIVE. 
(See DeOnitioQ of a Doable IntemigatlTe.) 

Examples, 

Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not 9 Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another 9 Is it lawful on the 
Sabbath day to do good, or to do evil 9 to save life, or to destroy 
it 9 Has God forsaken the works of his own hands, or does he 
always graciously preserve and keep and guide them 9 



5. THE SEMI-INTERROOATIVE. 
(See Definition of a SernHnterrogative aentenoe.) 

Examples, 

He approached the man and said, what place is this f And he 
turned unto the woman and said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman ? 

If you reasoned aright, and probed the son] well, would you not 
find that from tiiese, as from hidden springs, a great deal of all the 
best felicity, you have tasted, has welled up ? 
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Beasts of burden may easQj be managed by a new master, but 
will the wild ass submit to bonds ? 
In such a state, eloquence, it is obvious, would be most studied 
[ as the surest means of rising to influence and power ; and what 

sort of eloquence f 

To you the world is in its prime : why should you anticipate its 
decay? 
I The baptism of John : was it from heaven, or of men ? 

Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one thing : is it lawful 
on the Sabbath-day to do good, or to do evil V to save life, or to 
destroy it 9 

During the conversation he was silent ; but I heard him, as he 
went out, saying to a man with whom he was walking, And so h^ 
. died without making, after all, a confession of his many crimes f 

^ He who maims my person, affects that which medicine may rem- 

^^^ edy ; but what herb has sovereignty over the wound of slander f 
^^^ he who ridicules my poverty or reproaches my profession, upbraids 
^^^P> me with that which mdustry may retrieve, and integrity may rec- 
^^V tify ; but what riches shall redeem the bankrupt fame ? 

r 



Hie two SemHiiterrogBttTet inthe laat eizampla, token together, maj be eelled alooeeMini* 
iDlerrQgaiive. {S«e di^fLnitw* t(f a too»t gentence.) 



CLASS III. COMPOUND XZOLAIIATOBT SBNTKNCSS. 
(flee Deflnitlon ofa eompomul wntenfie, and alio of an exdamatoty leiitenoe.) 

Compound exclamatory sentences are declarative, interrogative, 
compellative and semi-exclamatory : the last so called, because only 
in part exclamatory. 

Compound compellatives differ in nothing from the simple, ex- 
cept in comprising two or more names connected by copulatives 
expressed or understood, or either one or two, followed by an ad- 
junct or rather circumstance, also connected by a copulative ex- 
pressed or understood. As the compellatives necessarily make 
imperfect sense, they must always be separated from what follows 
by the comma : if followed by a circumstance, that too, making 
imperfect sense, must be sep/irated from the succeeding part of the 
sentence by the comma. 

Almost every species of exclamatory sentences appears in a 
fragmentary form. 

1. THE DECLARATIVE SXCLAMATORT. 
(Bee Dcflnttkm oft dedawUye ■entenee^ and eho of an wrfliiiMlniy iwitenoe.) 

1. Examjdepj^ the Close, "" 

Shame and death to the enemite of the Queen and State ! Wo 
to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her ! There goes 

8* 



f 
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one who belonged to the anny of Italy I God forbid thai mj 
happiness should be bought at such a price t The next gale that 
sweeps from the north, will bring to our ears the dash of resound* 
ing arms 1 Would that the principle of that faith which we have 
believed, and which we prize, were also hers ! 

That they should haye attempted to pass the mod, yet solid 
and judicious opevations of a mind like his, as being the mere 
theatrical start and emotion, the giddy, hair-brained eccentricities 
of a romantic boy ; that they should have had the presumption to 
suppose themselves capable of chaining down to the floor of par- 
liament, a genius so ethereal, towering and sublime, seems unac- 
countable ! 

JSxampies of Fragmentary Close. 

Washington and Hamilton in ^ve years ! One million of men 
torn from their homes, butchered in battle, and left to rot and 
bleach where they fell, to gratify the ambition of a despot ! That 
those who have been rocked in the same cradle by the same ma- 
ternal hand, and imbibed the first genial nourishment of infant ex- 
istence from the same blessed source, should be forced to contend 
in impious strife for the destruction of that being, derived from their 
common parents ! 

[He launched forth upon the unknown deep, to discover a new 
world under the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella.] The pat- 
ronage of Ferdinand and Isabella ! [Let us dwell for a moment on 
the auspices under which our country was brought to light.] The 
patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella ! [Yes, doubtless, they have 
fitted out a convoy, worthy the noble temper of the man, and the 
gallantry of the object.] 

2. Examples of ike Compact, 
1. Of the Single Compact, 

1st roBAc: with both of the correUtive words expressed. 

When at length we meet again, before the blessed tribunal of 
that Deity whose mild doctrines, and whose mercies, ye have this 
day renounced ; then shall you feel the agony and grief of soul, 
which now tear the bosom of your weak accuser ! 

Then if you see my limbs cpnvulsed, my teeth clenched, my hair 
bristling, and cold dews trembling on my brow ; seize me I 

2d FORM : with one of the correlative words expressed. 

Troy thought so onco, yet the land of Priam lives only in song ! 
— ^The believers in Christianity are many, but it belongs to the few 
that are wise to correct their credulity 1 
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[Oil Gk>d n if thou art still the widow's husband, and the fkther 
of the fatheness, pity, pity this afflicted mother, and ^nt that 
har hapless orphans may find a friend, a benefactor, a father in thee ! 

While led by thy hand, and fighting under thy banners ; open 
thou their eyes to behold in every valley and in every plain, what 
the prophets beheld by the same illumination: chariots of fire, 
and horses of fire 1 

3d roRM : with nether of the correlative words expressed. 

Happy would it have been for her and all, had my first counsels 
prevailed I — Happy were it for us, did we constantly view the great 
Creator and Preserver of all, continually manifesting himself in his 
Tarious works ! 

Could we approach thee, gladly would we drop the tear of 
sympathy, and pour into thy bleeding bosom the balm of con- 
solation I 

You have vanquished him in the field ; strive now to rival him 
in the sacred arts of peace 1 

You will never think as I do, and I will never think as you do ! 
Stain my riband blue, cries the illustrious knight, and the fountain 
of honor will have a fast and faithful servant ! 

Flung into life in the midst of a revolution that quickened every 
enei^ of a people who acknowledge no superior, he commenced 
bis course a stranger by birth, and a scholar by charity ! 

Examples of Fragmentary Singh Compact, 

Did you know the bummg of this bosom ! — [but I speak un** 
thinkingly perhaps what my delicacy should not have whispered, 
eren in the ear of friendship !] 

Could we but prevail on my father to think thus ! [Alas, his 
Bund is not formed for contracting into that narrow sphere, which 
his fortune has now marked out for him.] 

Had you seen him, Julia, when he pronounced this forever ! 

Had yott seen her eyes, how they spoke, when her father gave 
me her hand I 

Did you feel that name as I do S — [Even traced with my pen, 
what throbUng remembrances has it raised I] 

Could I be with you ! — ^[but I shall not be forgotten at the in- 
terviewl] 

When I think of the many thousands of my fellow-creatures 
groaning under oppression and misery 1 — [Great God ! hast thou 
peopled those regions of thy world for the purpose of casting out 
tibdr inhabitants to chains and torture ?] 

Admirable 1 but upon this doctrine, the poor man who has but 
one single vice, must be in a bad way. 



1 
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Adk of tlieie exdimatorj Mnleiioei) except the laet, be* Its Meood pvl} begbniiiK wifh 
then vadentood. What that part may bei the atodent must minniae. 

Hie laat 4ZBiiiple« which haa the corretative word indeed auNMeaaed, haa the flnt part la m 
ftagmcmtary stale ; which is here, it will be observed, pointed as excIamatMy. Thia la oAoi 
the caae with every species ofexdamatMy sentence. I make this remark once for alL 

Tb t>eooine Aaaiuar with these frsgmenmiy Ibnoa, ia oftho hi^eat importanoe to a trnnd 
delivery. Iliey are freqoently met with. 



2. Of the Double Compact. 

Surely victories and triumph do not give immortal glory to a city 1 
but the exercise of mercy towards a vanquished enemy, the using 
of moderation in the greatest prosperity, and fearing to offend God 
by a haughty and insolent pride ! 

It disturbed no innocent man; it knew where its appearance 
would strike terror, and who would cry out, " A ghost ! ' it raade^ 
itself visible in the right quarter, and compelled the guilty and the 
conscience-smitten, and none others, to start with, 

Pr'vthee, see there! behoMI look I lo! 
If 1 stand here, I saw him! 

He is not content to triumph over the Gauls, the Egyptians and 
Phamaces ; he must triumph over his own countrymen ! He is not 
content to cause the statues of Scipio and Petrius to be carried before 
him ; he must be graced by that of Cato ! He is not content with 
the simple efSiffy of Cato ; he must exhibit that of his suicide ! He 
is not satisfied to insult the Romans by triumphing over the death 
of liberty ; they must gaze upon the representation of her expiring 
agonies, and mark the writhings of her last, fatal struggle ! 

They are not fighting ; (do not disturb them ;) they are merely 
pausing ! This man is not expiring with agony ; that man is not 
dead ; he is only pausing ! They are not angry with one another ; 
they have no cause of quarrel, but their country thinks that there 
should be a pause ! All that you see, sir, is nothing like fighting ; 
there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodshed in it whatever ; it is 
nothing more than a political pause I 

You would not select the political firebrand ; you would not seek 
your seconds in the tavern or in the brothel ; you would not in- 
quire out the man who was oppressed with debts, contracted by 
licentiousness, debauchery, every species of profligacy ! [who, sir, 
I ask, were Geesar's seconds in his undertakings f ] 

In the flnt of these examplea, we have the first and thfad propositfons In eootaet: hi the 
second, the flist, second and third : in the third, a series of double compacta, consisting of the 
lint and thbd : the fourth diifers (torn Uie third only in having the finit proposition of most of 
the compacts consist of two or more membon : the last consists.of the first propositioii, tmlp^ wdk 
several membeis. 

3. Examples of the Loose. 

1. Of the Perfect Loose. 

Time flies : words are unavailing : the chieftains prepare for in* 
Btant battle I 
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This 18 the consequence of your generosity : fae whom your good- 
caised to an equality with your own children, is the murderer 
of your children ! 

May the disciples of Washington then see, as we now see, the 
flag of the Union floating on the top of the Capitol ; and then, as 
now, may the sun in his course visit no land more free, more happy, 
more lovely, than this our own country I 

2. Of the Imperfect Loose, 

He aspired to he the highest ! above the people I above the 
authorities ! above the laws T above his country I 

This is the way to faU, when one must fall ! to surrender, when 
one must surrender! to die, when death comes ! 

Oh the insupportable anguish of reflecting that wc died of hun- 
^er, when there was bread enough and to spare ! that we pei-ished 

>m thirst, when the waters of salvation were rolling at our very 
feet! 

It was the spirit of liberty which still abides on earth, and has 
its home in the bosoms of the brave : which but yesterday in beau- 
tiful France restored their violated charter : which even now bums 
brightly on the towers of Belgium, and has rescued Poland from 
the tyrant's grasp : making their sons, aye, and their daughters 
too, the wonder and the admiration of the world ; the pride and 
glory of the human race ! 

2. THE INTERROGATIVS EXCLAMATORT. 
0toe]MliiltfflnofaDiDteRos.wiiL aadalBoofanexdamataiywalmoe.) 

1. THE BIFOdTB INTBRROOATIVK. 

(See Deflnltton of a Definite lotemgatlve.) 

1. Examples of the Close. 

Shall it be said that we will not sacrifice one prejudice on the 
altar <^ the Union for its preservation ! 

Was it a wonder, then, that I seized my prejudices, and, with a 
blush, burned them on the altar of my country ! 

[Is it come to this !] Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor 
who holds his power of the Roman people, in a Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red-hot 
plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the cross, a 
Roman citizen ! 

Examples of Fragmentary Close, 
Of a friend who had saved his life 1 [Incredible.] 
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That God and nature have put into our hands ! 
Go from Boston to New York and thence to Philadelphia in two 
dajsl 

2. Examples of the Compaet 

I htTe not been aMe to find a dcmble oom|mct deflntte, and oren singlo oompacto am rerj 
aoaroe. 8och aa I have been abte to coUect will be Ibond betow, and Inttte appropriaie plae» 
inChapterVL -«-- r- 

l8t FORM : with both correlative words expressed. 

Might Rome then have been taken, if these men, who were at 
oiuj^ates, had not wanted courage for the attempt ! 

Would it not be advisable rather to attend to thb declared object 
of the war now, than wait until after the Canadian scheme is 
effected! 

2d FORM : with one correlative word expressed. 

Will you charge me with a purpose to overthrow the government, 
because I oppose mbrule ! 

Do you strike me like a dog, because I will not submit to oppres- 
sion! 

Is tyranny of this kind to be borne with, where law is said to 
exist! 

Do you propose to defeat the enemy, when A the gates ! 

m 

dd FORM : with neither of the correlative words expressed. 

Could hope have ever visited your breasts, had Christ not suf- 
fered on the cross the vengeance of man and the wrath of God I 

Would the enemies of the country dare to assail us, having made 
such ample preparations to repel them ! 

Coidd he do this, and I remain silent I 

Victory, and I not there I 

3. Examples cf the Loose, 

1. Of the Perfect Loose. 

Was it not enough that sorrow robed the happy home in momri- 
ing : was it not enough that disappointment preyed upon its loveliest 
prospects : was it not enough that its little inmates cried in vain for 
bread, and heard no answer but the poor father's sigh, and drank 
no sustenance but the wretched mother's tears : was this a time for 

Eassion, conscienceless, licentious passion, with its eye of lust, its 
eart of stone, its hand of rapine, to rush into the mournful sanc- 
tuary of misfortune, casting crime into the cup of wo, and rob the 
parents of their last wealOi, their child, and rob the child of lier 
only charm, her innocence I 
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ExampUi cf FragfMntary Perfect Loom. 

To change the settled law of property ! to confiscate the widow's 
pittance! to plunder the orphan's cradle! and to violate the dead 
I's grave I [For this, too, there was a precedent.] 
To torn forth into our settlements, among our ancient connec* 
. friends and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirstinff for the 
blood of man, woman and child ! to send forth the infidel savage 
against your protestant brethren to lay waste their country, desoH 
late their dwellings and extirpate their race and name, with these 
horrible hell-hounds, of savage war I 

2. Of the Impeffect Loose. 

Are we brought into the world and allowed to occupy a place 
in it, only that we may pursue trifles ! that we may brutishly gratify 
our appetites and passions ! that we may leave the world at last, 
perhaps at the expiration of threescore years and ten, without 
naving derived any advantage from being in it, or conferring a single 
benefit upon it ! 

Fragmentary Imperfect jLooee. 

What i to attribute the sacred sanctions of God and nature to 
the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to the cannibal savage, 
torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled 
victims! 

[By what name shall I now address you f Shall I call you sol- 
dim ?] Soldiers I who have dared to besiege the son of your em- 
peror ! who have made him a prisoner in his own intrenchments ! 
[Can I call you citizens?] Citizens! who have trampled under 
your feet the authority of the senate ! who have violated the most 
awful sanctions, even those which hostile states have ever held in 
respect, the rights of ambassadors, and the laws of nations ! 

2. THK nfDBPINITB INTBRROOATIVB. 

(Bee DednlUon of the Indeflnlte Interrogattve MOt) 

1. Mxamplea of the Close, 

How easily do vigor of body and infirmity of mind lodge under 
the same roof ! 

What a multitude of this and that living host, now glorious in 
the blaze of arms, and burning with desires of conquest, will fall 
and perish ! 

How often do we see in our public gazettes, a pompous display 
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of honors to the memory of some veteran patriot, who has been 
suffered to linger out his latter days in unregarded penury I 

2.. Examples of the Compact. 

I haye not been abto to flnd « doable oompod indeSntte: ooiMe<iaen4jr the miapto bttov 
•re oonflned to the Binglo, w under the he&d of definite. 

1st FORM : with both correlative words expressed. 

Where then shall the poor longing for the improvement of their 
condition, the ignorant yearning to look with intelligence upon the 
fair page of knowledge, the oppressed sighing for liberty and the 
persecuted for rest, the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed and per- 
secuted of every clime, find an asylum, when young America, whose 
boast has been the largest liberty of conscience and exertion, closes 
the door against their approach, or allowing them to enter, places 
upon their limbs the very fetters from which they fled ! 

2d FORM : with one of the correlatives expressed. 

What momentous meaning hangs upon that word, first, when its 
peculiar relations in this connection are understood ! 

How many favorite schemes of enjoyment would the thought of 
him and his will put to flight, if faithfully admitted to the inner 
chambers of the mind ! 

8d FORM : with neither of the correlative words expressed 

How well would it have been, had he but retraced the fountain 
of that document ! 

^ How different would have been our lot this day, both as men 
and citizens, had the revolution failed of success ! 

What, what are the hours of a splendid wretch like this, com- 
pared with those that shed their poppies and their roses upon the 
pillows of our peaceful and virtuous patriots ! 

The only fragmentary form of the indefinite compact, of which 
I am at present aware, is the following : varied by the use of differ- 
ent correlative words, what, though ; what, then. 

[The success of the campaign depends upon the occurrence of 
no imfavorable contingency.] But what, if our supplies should be 
cut off I 

^^Thaa shall we doi" or wmethlng dnJlar, is here underitood aftor nduu, 

3. Examples of the Loose, 

1. Of the Perfect Loose, * 

How striking the event ! how wide its influence \ how strange 
its effects ! W)clo can deny that the existence of such a countiy 
presents a subject for human congratulation : who can deny that 
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Hb gigrantie adyancemeiit offera a field for the most ratioiial con- 
jecture ! 

How few modem orators could ventare on such apostrophes ; 
and what a power of genius would it require to give such figures 
now their proper grace, or make them produce a due effect on the 
hearers! 

2. Of the Imperfect Loose, 

How precious must that liberty be, which could prompt a great 
people to suffer their native prince to wander in exile ! which 
could move them to resist every attempt to replace him on the 
throne! 

What a spectacle was this, to see uncircumcised Philistines lay- 
mg their profane hands upon the testimony of God's presence ! to 
see the glorious mercy-seat under the roof of an idol ! to see the 
two cherubims spreading their wings under a false god I 

Where in the compass of human literature, can uie fancy be so 
elevated by sublime description : can the heart be so warmed by 
simple, unaffected tenderness ! 

3. THB INDimKCT IIITXUIOOATXTB. 
(See DeOnitioD of tbe Indlfect lutemigiiiTe moL) 

1. Examplee of the first kind. 

Thou dost not mean — 
No, no, thou wouldst not have me make 
A trial of my skill upon my child I 

2. Examples of the second kind, , 

Of thii vbMj of the Indirect, 1 have met with no ezampleSi 

8. Examples of the third kind, 

[But how was it received by the American cabinet T] Surely, 
ihey were indignant at this treatment : surely the air rings with 
reproaches upon a man, who has thus made tli^m stake their rep- 
utation upon a falsehood, and then gives little less than the fie 
direct to ikeir assertions ! [No, sir : nothing of the kind.] 

3. THK COMPBLLATIVX EXCLAMATORY. 
(Bee Dednltloii of a CompeOitiDB esdnHtoiy.) 

Examples. 

Men, brethren and fathers! — ^Friends and fellow-dtiEens I-*- 
Tmth I friendship I my country I [accept my last sacrifice.] Prin- 

9 
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ces, potentates, and powers I^Romans, countrymen, and lorers !^ 
Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge I— [our 
eyes seek for you in vain amidst the broken band.] 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee ! [how often would I have gathered, 
4fec. <fec.] 

Ye who have hearts of pity ! ye who have experienced the anguish 
of dissolving friendship ! who have wept and still weep over the 
moulderings of departed kindred ! — [ye can enter into this reflection.] 
O thou great Arbiter of life and death ! 
Nature's immortal, immaterial sun ! 
Whose all-prolific beam late called me forth 
From darkness, (teeming darkness, where I lay 
The worm's inferior, and in rank beneath 
The dust I tread on,) high to bear my brow, 
To drink the spirit of the golden day. 
And triumph in existence ; and could know 
No motive but my bliss ; and hast ordained 
A rise in blessing ! [with the patriot's joy 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown.] 



4. SBMI-EXOLAMATORY. 
(Bed DefinitioD of BemHnterrogattTe.) 

JExamples. 

And when he came to himself he said, how many hired servants 
of my father have enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! 

Oh God ! most merciful, most righteous Father of all mercies ! 
he cried in a transport of devotion, vrith what marvellous love hast 
thou embraced us : even us, thine enemies 1 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would not ! 

While he feels in himself nothing but frailtv and weakness^^ how 
apt is he to apprehend some fatal overthrow f 

If ye then, beins evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ! 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness for a sbffle 
moment would be a cause of gratitude ; how much more, if thia 
form of happiness continue throughout our whole extent of being ! 

He sacnnced every thing he had in the world : what could we 
aakmorei 
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When a goremment forbids its citiieiks, under pain of death, to 
receive any pension or largess from the hands of fore^ers, how 
gentle and easy is that law to those who, fi^ the sake of their 
nither-land and liberty, would, of their own accord, abstain froih so 
unworthy an act ! but on the contrary, how harsh and oppressire 
does it appear to those, who care for nothing but their selfish gains ! 

Ttum eaduDstoiT MoteiiosB are. eorrecUy apeoklng, wholW, Inrtead ofbetag wml ezdam- 
ttorj* Bui it ihoon be obaanrea tbat tb^ oombine two dtBeieiit neoke of eKcbumHory 
t: the declarative and intorogatlve ; and that properly named, they woukl be oalled 
Its exolamalovy. This name, howerw, la ao long and ^mj^iMt^ fhat i prafenwt 
though not quite 




THEMIXBD aBNTENCE, CIRCUMSTANCE AND PABENTHESIS. 

The preceding classification comprises, I believe, every variety 
of sentence to be found iQ the English language ; and, jndeed, in 
any language, whether ancient or modern ; for in them all, the 
laws of construction, if we except an unimportant difference in the 
arrangement of words, are precisely the same. It now only re- 
mains to observe, that these sentences are not always found in a 
pure state. They are frequently combined ; and when combined, 
they are equally necessary to the sense and construction, or one or 
more of them are necessary to the sense, but not to the construction, 
or one or more of them are necessary neither to the sense nor con- 
struction. In the first case, I call the sentence a mixed sentence : 
in the second, the part or sentence not necessary to the construe- 
tion, I call, after Dr. Blair, a circumstance : in the third case, the 
part or sentence inserted, but necessary neither to the sense nor 
construction, I call a parenthesis. 

As the combinations, of course, somewhat modify the delivery, 
thdr peculiarities should be understood. I shall, therefore, before 
dismissing the classification of sentences, describe them : subjoining 
as hitherto a number of examples, sufficient for all the purposes H 
illustnition. 

L The MIXED SENTENCE is foHued of two or more of the same 
species, or of different species of sentences, so combined, that both 
or all are equaUy necessary to the construction and the sense. 

JSfXamples. 

It is happy that these governors into whose hands you have 
resigned your power, are so good, and so gracious, as to continue 
your allowance to see plays. 
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It is the gannent of vengeance with which the Deity arrays him- 
self, when he comes forth to punish the inhabitants of the earth. 

The counsel remarked that one of the letters should not be taken 
in evidence, because it was evidently and abstractedly private. 

It is all resolute, manly resistance for conscience and liberty's 
sake, not merely of an overwhelming power, but of all the force of 
long-rooted habits and native love of order and peace. 

If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop remained in my country, I never would lay down my arms. 

I*m surprised at that ; 
Where I come from, it is the common chat. 

Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
dearth by the space of three years and six months. 

Why do you repeat my words, as if you feared to trust your own ? 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishon- 
ored fragments of a once glorious union ; on states dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with civil< feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood ! let their last feeble and lingering 

fiance, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now 
nown and honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced : 
its arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre : not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a smgle star obscured : bearing for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as, What is all this worth T 
nor those other words of delusion and folly. Liberty first and union 
afterward ; but everywhere, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, Liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable ! 

The flnt three of ttieoe examplee are respectively oombinetioni of doee md ito^ wwnpent 



The fourth ii ft oombinatkm of a close aad double oompect 

The fifth Is a oombinalion of three single oompacts. It is oompoct as a whole, and has a 
eompactlBeadi of tts parts: (f—eAM, being the oorrolatiTe words of the whole; m— ««,ofthe 
flnt part, and wkU^—tken^ of the second. 

Tm sixth **ntn,t»inM two Single compacts rone ooroprising the whole, and the other the seoond 
pKi: the flrrt hae tilie owrelative wmds, tJurefore—for^ because, and the aeoond, vhere—tkere. 

The seventh fontf^im one compact, third fbnn^ third variety, which embracea the whole aeM- 
lanoe. Oorraiatlve words U<n^A— yet. The Ihst part of this compact contains snother compact. 
■aeond form: oorrelatiTe words so— as : the second part, another compact, thlid fonn, thlnt 
TVtetj, with the correl&tives whett—tken. 

The eighth contains two single oomuads: oorrelatiyea •«—««, iJksw— < f: Why do yon as 
repeat my words, at then you would, ifjoMt fcc fcc 

Tlie last, a noble sentence, Is singularly interlaced and complicated. It opena with the Ihit 

K; <A a single oompacts the second part of which begins the flrrt of a doable compact wMi 
flasl and Uiird proposition expreiaed: the last beginning st the ezdaiaatlon and conttnntiiB 
with an imperfect loose couflraciion until the word svito is reached; when another dMibte 
compact wtth the first and third proposition exp r e ss e d. Is commenced to terminate only wttl^ 
fteoose. Let these examples smHce to show the nature of the mixed ■entence. The 
rilOB eonfonna to the oature of the Benteaeee oombined. 
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n. A ciRCuvsTAKCB 18 a part of a simple or eompoond sen- 
tenoe, required by the sense, but not essential to the grammatical 
eonsiruction. 

It may be a word, clause or sentence : if a sentence, almost any 
of the species or varieties enumerated in the preceding classification. 

It may stand at the beginning, in the midfdle, (by which I mean 
anywhere between the first and last word,) or at the end of a simple, 
or part of a compound sentence. At the beginning it should be 
followed, in the middle, preceded and followed, and at the end, 
preceded by a comma : at the end of the first part of a compact, it 
should have the comma after it : at the end of any part of a loose 
sentence except the last, it should be followed by the semicolon or 
colon : at the end of a simple, or of the last part of a compound 
sentence, it terminates of course with the period. 

1. Examples at the beginning. 

» 

Thus, the Puritan was made up of two different men. 

Soon, we hear they have filled Jerusalem with their doctrine. 

In these respects, our poetry is more true to nature, and more 
conformable to just taste. 

On the other side, there are those who have no love for polished 
perfection of style : for sustained and unimpassioned accuracy : for 
persuasive but equable diction. i 

Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through an 
obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intolerable bright- 
ness, and to commune with him face to face. 

In the midst of all this peace, this innocence, and this tranquQlity, 
this feast of the mind, this pure banquet of the heart, the destroyer 
comes. 

2. Examplee in the middle. 

There is, therefore, now, no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. 

Whether, in any country, a choice altogether unexceptionable has 
been made, seems doubtful. 

I have, with a good deal of attention, considered the subject on 
which I was desired to communicate my thoughts. 

The combatants encountered with such rage that, eager to assail,, 
and thoughtless of defence, they fell dead upon the field together. 

Fa)r be it from me, cried Demetrius, to lay so heavy a charge 
upon him. 

There i^e some remembrances, said Harley, which rise involun- 
tarily on my heart and make me almost wish to live. 

A wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and graced 

9* 
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with ererj aocompfishmciit that can veoder it iiraaia^le, had 
blessed him with her love. 

Ood, who» at sundry times and m divers manners, spake» in time$ 
past, unto the Cathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, 
spoken unto us by his Son. 

Why are the statues of the most celebrated modem sculptors, 
notwithstanding the perfection to which the arts have been carried^ 
so much inferior to those of the ancients f 

Will the condign punishment of their countrymen, not for dis* 
turbing the public peace, or the violation of property, but for a well- 
meant endeavor to diffuse the principles of piety and the blessings 
of religion, augment their reverence for the laws ? 

3. Examples at the end. 

He has forfeited my esteem and attachment, answered Demetrius. 
And' has he also forfeited the esteem and attachment of the rest of 
mankind ? continued Socrates. 

Acquaint me with those means, answered Demetrius ; for I am a 
stranger to them. — ^No, answered Demetrius : I would repeat no 
grievances. 

Hug not this delusion to your breast, I pray you. 

No woman is capable of being beautiful, who is not incapable of 
bemg false. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but these people have usually 
the preference to our own fools, in the opinion of the sillier part of 
womankind. 

I never travelled in my life, but I do not know whether I could 
have spoken of any foreign country with more familiarity than I do 
at present, in company who are strangers to me. 

in. A PARXKTHE8I8 IS a sentence, or a part of a sentence, un- 
necessary both to the construction and sense of the sentence or 
paragraph in which it is inserted; and it is inserted either in 
another sentence, after a part making imperfect or perfect sense, 
or between two sentences. 

The proper pauses are usually associated with the parenthetic 
marks; but when the parenthesis is very short, and especially when 
inserted, as it sometimes is, between the parts of a sentence which 
should not receive a pause if the parenthesis were not inserted, 
they are omitted. 

The rule for the punctuation of a parenthesis b very short and 
simple: it always requires after it the pause, or the representative 
of Uie pause, which property precedes it. The only exception to 
this rule occurs when the parenthesis concludes a sentence. Then, 
whatever the pause before it» the period-, of course, most follow iL 
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The rule is aometimes transgressed, but with manifest improprietj ; 
for anj pause longer than a comma before and after the parenthe- 
sisy when inserted between parts of a sentence making imperfect 
seose, would destroy the connection. On the other hand, anj 
pause, when the parenthesis is inserted between parts making per- 
fect sense, shorter than the semicolon or colon, would ma& the 
connection closer than it really is. The application of the rule, 
when the parenthesis stands between two independent sentences, is 
too obvious to need remark. 

■ZAJfPLBS OF THE PARSNTHE8I8. 

1. With the pauies necessarily omitted, 

Godwin will punctually go again (Wednesday is Johnson's open 
day) yesterday four weeks next. 

B. is coming to town oa Monday (if no kind angel intervene) to 
surrender himself to pi-ison. 

Callinff in accidentally on the Professor while he was out, I was 
ushered mto the study ; and my nose quickly (most sagacious al- 
ways) pointed roe to four tokens lying loose upon the table, which 
indicated thy violent and satanical pride of heart. 

In particular, inquire at Florence for his colossal bronze statue 
(in the grand square, or somewhere) of Perseus. 

My tragedy will be a medley (I intend it to be a medley) of 
laughter and tears, prose and verse, and in some places, rhyme, 
songs, wit, pathos, humor, and, if possible, sublimity. 

Are you still (I fear you are) far from being comfortably settled ? 

U win be obsenred, that in flieae eiamples the parentheria Is tinerted belween parti nok 
■ureiy making imperlbct wnae, but parte that aboukl not be aeparated, and are nAf by the 
diorteat panae, in the abaeooe of the parentheaia, 

2. With the pauses omitted, but not necessarily. 

I write rather what answers to my feelings (which are some- 
times sharp enough) than express my present ones. 

I therefore walked back, and repassed her with ^uch a look (for 
I could bring myself to nothing more) as might induce her to 
speak. 

If no public regulation can be contrived for that purpose (though 
I cannot help thinking this disease of the great people meets the 
attention of ffovemment, as much as the distemper among the 
homed cattle) try, at least, the effects of private admonition, to 
prevent the sound from approaching the infected. 

I know a merry fellow (you partly know him) who, when his 
medical adviser told him he nad drunk away all that part, congrat- 
ulated himself (now his liver was gone) that he should be the long- 
est fiver of the two. 



^) 
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3. With thepau9e8 properly imeried. 

We hold, you know, (and rightlj too,) that all government is, or 
ought to be, inade and managed for the benefit oi the people. 

And there will I nourish thee, (for yet there are five years of 
famine, lest thou, and thy household, and all that thou hast, come 
to poverty. 

fcnow ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the law,) 
how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth ? 

Should liberty contimie to be abused in this country, as it has 
been for some time past, (and though demagogues may not admit, 
yet observing and sensible men wUl not deny that it has been,) 
the people will seek relief in a despotism, or in emigration. 

The power of such characters in nature, says Mr. Whately, (from 
whom I am happy to borrow the following observations, not only 
from the beauty of their expression, but from their singular coin- 
cidence in the illustration of the fact I have been endeavoring to 
establish,) the power of such characters is not confined to the ideas 
which the objects themselves immediately suggest. 

Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering ; (f<v 
he is faithful that promised ;) and let us consider one another to 
provoke one another to love and good works. 

Then went the Captain with the ofiicers, and brought them with- 
out laolence ; (for they feared the people, lest they should have 
been stoned ;) and when they had brought them, they set them 
before the council. 

I will therefore chastise him, and release ,him. (For of necesaty, 
he must release one unto them at the feast.) And they cried out 
all at once, saying. Away with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas ; (who for a certain sedition made in the city^ and for 
murder, was cast into prison.) 

While they wish to please, (and why should they not wish it f ) 
they dbdain dishonorable means. 

Let the bishop be one that ruleth well his own house : having 
bis children in subjection with all gravity : (for if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God f) not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the 
condemnation of the devil. 

The little room (was it not a little one ?) at the; Salutation was 
already in the way of becomingr a fading idea. 

I am so ill just at present, (an illness of my own procuring last 
mght : who is perfect f ) that nothing but your very great kindness 
could make me write. 

It was represented by an analogy, (oh, how inadequate !) Hrhich 
was borrowed from the religion of paganism. 
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She managed this matter so well, (oh, she was the most artfol 
of women !) that my father's heart was gone, before I suspected it 
Has in danger. 

In short, my genius, (which is a short word now-a-days fw 
what-a-great-man-am-I !) was absolutely stifled and orerlaia with 
its own riches. 



CHAPTER V. 



4 EMPHASIS. 

I SHALL speak of emphasis under two heads : fint, the nature 
and different kinds of emphasis, and seamdly, the effect 

8EC. I. THE NATUBEOF EMPHASIS IN GENERAL; OR COMMON 

EMPHASIS. 

1. Every word in a sentence in part declares, and in part im- 

Slies three propositions : first, an affirmative ; second, a negative, 
enying that affirmative ; and third, another affirmative incompatible 
with the first. 

JSixample, 

By the faculty of a lively and picturesque imagination, a man in 
a dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and land- 
scapes more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole 
compass of nature. 

The definite article the, the second word in this sentence, is used 
by the author, as all will acknowledge, not only to designate a partic<» 
tuar faculty to the exclusion of every other which forms a part of our 
constitution, but more especially to contradict a possible assertion 
or supposition, that there is more than one faculty with this par- 
ticular function : an assertion or supposition which would be ex- 
pressed, if a, each or every were substituted for the in the example. 

Such being the case, we have found two of the propositions 
above enumerated : the first is that which the declares : the second 
k that which the contradicts. Somebody says, has said, or may 
iajy By o^ each or every fficulty of, &c, ; but the author, to excludfe 



iliiB» BtLjap By Me &cttlty of, &6. Bat iheteiwo propovlkHis neoes- 
aarilj imply a third ; namdiy, an iatennediate deniiu of the first ; 
for to oppose one assertion to another, is equivalent to assertini^ 
not merely that the one is true, but also that the other is not In- 
tiodnGing then the intermediate propoeition, ire obtain the entire 
series involved in the use of the definite article in the case before 
us, as follows : 

By a faculty : not by a faculty, but by the faculty. 

Take another example : the word faculty is applied to the ima- 
gination by the author, in opposition to theories which would make 
It a mere modification of some other faculty, or of the intellect in 
general. It has a furtive reference, therefore, to one or both of 
these ideas, and excludes them as false. Consequently we haye 
here, as above, three propositions, thus : 

By the modification, &o, : not by the modification, <kc., but by 
the faculty. 4 

Proceeding from woi-d to word, in the same manner, to the con- 
clusion of the sentence, we shall find the same number of proposi* 
tions involved in each : e, g. 

By the faculty of memory : not of memory, but the imagination. 

Of a dull and common-place : not a dull and common-place, but 
a lively and picturesque. 

A man anywhere : not anywhere, but in a dungeon. 

As beautiful : not as beautiful, but more beau&ul. 

Than some : not some, but any. 

That have been : not that have been, but that can be. 

In a province : not in a province, but in the whole compass of 
nature, <fec. dec. dsc. <fec. <bc. 

2. The first of these propositions being that which the second 
denies, and the third contradicts, I term the relative idea of the 
series : the second, the negative } the third, the contradictory. 

8. Most of the words in a sentence, being employed to convey 
received ideas, that is, ideas common both to the writer and reader, 
speaker and hearer, no necessity exists for indicating the exeiuaion 
oT their relatives, either by for mallyintroducing the series of prop* 
ositions involved, or by any other means. 

This, however, is not true of all : in every sentence, one or more 
are intended to convey ideas, differing from those entertained by 
the reader or hearer ; or supposed to be difierent ; or difiierent from 
those of third parties referred to : in a word, they are intended to 
convey, not merely particular ideas, but particular ideas in oppo- 
tttkm to other ideas. 



In tiUB €at6> the «zeliwoB of tbfise other idete muet be ehown 
bj the process before neglected ; or by some aaeociated 9od m* 
ceived sign <^ that process ; that is, either by formallj introducing 
the series of propositions in every such instance, or by some other 
expedient, natural or conventional, which shall infallibly suggest 
ihem. 

But to introduce the series of propositions in every such instance, 
would render discourse prolix and wearisome : hence, it is seldom 
done except in dialogue ; where these consequences ure shunned* 
or at least mitigated, by distributing the propositions among the 
different speaJiers. In continuous and sustained prose or poetry, 
the exclusion of the relative ideas is indicated by an unusual pres- 
sure of the voice alone, on the negative, or contradictory, or both, 
as the one, or the other, or both, happen to be expressed : a pres- 
sure, always assooated with the series when expressed, and there- 
fore the better fitted to suggest the series, when omitted. 

4. This pressure of the voice is emphasis, which may therefore 
be defined, a significant stress load on a toord to mark the exclusion 
of its relative idea or ideas, expressed or understood, 

U Ibnows that sneh s thing as atMotute empbaatof that la, emphaiia wiflioai idatian, a Und 
of wnphaBia Cor whidi Dr. Porlw (ms kit Analyaia ^ KktUfrical DAwtr§) cootcnda at aoma 
lanslh, it unknown to the EngUah langaage. It will be aeen that I have appropriated hla 
wramptaa below, (««e JVh. 5 «•« 00 ■■ excBHent Uhutntioiia of relatlTe t^"p^^lftill m ha moat 



6. The series of propositions, involved, as we have seen, in every 
word of a sentence, and distinctly brought into view by emphasis, 
18, as I have already implied, often complete. More generally, 
however, one or two of the propositions are understood. I subjoin 
a number of examples sufficient to illustrate usage in this respect, 

1. Aa ExampU of the whole Series, 

He is the propitiation for our sins [only ;] not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world, {See 2 Tim. iv. 8.) 

2. Cf the first and second al^ne. 

What would content youT Talent 9 No, Enterprise f No, 
Ckmragef No. Beputation? No. Virtue f No, The men 
whom you would select, should possess, not one, but all of these. 

Talent, enterprise, courage, reputation, virtue, are respectively 
the relative ideas of each succeeding no, or negative proposition, 
and a common contradictory understood ; the exact nature of which 
may be inferred from the conclusion of the sentence. Converting 
thea the interrogative into dechvative sentences^ expanding no into 
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its equmlenty and supplying the coQti]Bdiot<ny, we have the series 
of propositions as follows: 

Talent would content you : not talent alone, but something more. 

Enterprise would content you : not enterprise alone, but some- 
thing more. 

Courage would content you : not courage alone, but something 
more. 

Reputation would content you : not reputation alone, but some- 
thing more. 

Virtue would content you : not virtue alone, but something more. 
The men whom you would select, should possess, not one, but o^ 
of these. 

Or, if it please, thus: 

Talent? No, but something more. Enterprise? No, but 
something more. Courage ? No, but something more. Reputa- 
tion? No, but something more. Virtue? No, but something 
more. The men whom you would, &c. 

3. Cf the first dnd third alone, 

Pilate therefore willing to release Jesus, spake again to them. 
But they cried, saying, Crucify him : crucify him. 

Pet Qood Lord, how bright and goodly shines the moon I 
Kath, The moon ! the eun : it is not moonlight now. 
Pet. I say it b the moon that shines so bright. 
Kath. I know it is the eun that shines so bright. 

In both of these examples, the negative proposition is under- 
stood, and, to complete the series, must be supplied : if supplied^ 
the series in the first will run thus : 

Pilate was willing to release Jesus : do not release, but crucify 
him. 

In the second, thus : 

It is the moon : it is not the moon ; it is the sun. 
It is the sun : it is not the sun ; it is the moon. 

TttIbIi fhn ntnimt tn nhnnnrnhnm ttin (^1ll^i^nt1m1 nf thr prnpniUlniw ■mum itiftfimt iipwi: 
en In dSalogua m Unled above. 

4. Of the second alone. 

Are you desirous that your talents and abilities may procure yon 
esteem ? Display them not ostentatiously to view. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not so gross as those of 
sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding. 

The relatives and contradictories, involved in these negatives^ 
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being aapplied, ihe Beriea m (he two exaniplee vould be the fol- 
lowing: 

Display them ottentatioaBly to view : display them not osten- 
tatioiisly to view, but unostentatioiuly. 

The pleasures of the imagination are as gross as those of sense : 
the pleasures of the imagination are not so gross as those of sense» 
but more refined. 

The pleasures of the imagination are as refined as those of the 
understanding : they are not so refined as those of the understand* 
iDgj but more gross. 

5. Of the second and third alone. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our iiare. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

It is not the business of virtue to extirpate the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them. 

Osesar generously replied that he came into Italy, not to injure 
the Uberties of Rome and its citizens, but to restore them. 

When a Persian soldier was reviling Alexander the Great, his 
officer reprimanded him by saying, Sir, you was paid to fight against 
Alexander, not to rail at him. 

Resolved into the series tbus : 

In our stars: not in our stars, but in ourselves. 
To extirpate : not to extirpate, but to regulate. 
To injure : not to injure ; to restore. 
To nul : not to rail; to fight 

Tke inleDlgnt itadflat will act lUl to obtenre Uiat this oombinatloii of the emphttle seriM 
li fciwrtlnil with the doable oompect, with the lint snd third part alooe eqmeied. 

6. Of the third alone. 

By the faculty of a lively and picturesque imagination, a man in 
8 dungeon is capable of entertaimn^ himself with scenes and land- 
scapes more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole 
compass of nature. 

Up I comrades ! up I in Rokeby's halls 
Ne'er be it said your courage falls. 

Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you home. 
Is this a holiday ? 

The relative and negative of the first example, have already been 
given on a preceding page. {See See, I, 1.) Those of the second 
and third example are as follows : 

10 
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We win stay, sit or lie here : stay, drc, not» bat up ! up I 

Always be it said : not always, <&c., but ne'er. 

We will stay here : stay not here, but hence ! home ! die. 

6. The contradictory often excludes several relative ideas. TUa 
will be observed in the following quasi dialogue, and the two suc- 
ceeding examples. 

A, Describe an orange. 

JB, An orange is conical, yellow and juicy. 

C, An orange is not conical, but Mong, yellow and juicy. 

D, An orange is neither conical nor oblong, but round, yellow 
and juicy. 

Bound, the contradictoiy of D, excludes, as the two negatives 
before it clearly imply, both the relative conical in the descriptioii 
of B, and the relative oblong in that of C, 

In the examples which follow, the relatives are understood, bat 
the negatives render them obvious. 

Rather than man's innocei^cy should want an outward comfort^ 
God will begin a new creation : not out of the earth, which was 
the matter of man ; not out of the inferior creatures, which were 
the servants of man ; but out of man himself. 

Not outward magnificence, not state, not toealth, not the favor of 
the mighty, but €hd is the glory of IsraeL 



II. ANTITHBTIC EMPHASIS. 

I. Antithetic emphasis is emphasis in contrast with emphans. 
It occurs only in the rhetorical figure, antithesis ; from which, as 
well as from the nature of the emphasis itself, I derive the name. 
It is single, double, treble, quadruple, &c. <fec. 

1. Antithetic emphasis is single, when only one emphatic word 
in contrast occurs in each member of the antithesis : e. g. 

The children of this world marry and are given in marriage, boi 
they that shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. 

2. It is double, when two emphatic words in one member of the 
antithesis, are in contrast with two in the succeeding member or 
members : e, g. 

The young are slaves to novelty : the old, to custom. 
The first gave two shilling ; the second, three ; the third, fbur ; 
the fourth, five ; the fifth, six ; dec. dbc. 

3. It is treble, quadruple, &c., when three or more empfaado 
words occur in the same member of the antithesis in contrast re- 
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with a oorreapoikdiiiflf number in the raooeeding member 
Cff* members. It should be obserred, that antithesis of thb kind 
seldom oeenrs ; and when it does, on account of the difficulty, if 
not impossibilitj of marking such complicated contrasts with the 
voice, it is practically resolved into the double : I had almost said 
into the single ; for rarely is more than three of the emphatic words» 
even of the double, distinctly marked as such by the voice ; though 
in theory all of them are equally emphatic. But this e£fect, which 
18 much like that of deferred empnasis, (see Deferred Emphasis 
below,) is strikingly obvious in the treble now under consideration ; 
as the following examples, which I adduce from Walker, will 
show. 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 

She in her girls asain is courted ; 
I go a wooing with my boys. 

The following example of the double, however, will prove thai 
this effect is not confined to the treble. 

A ffoo4 man loves himself tx>o well to lose an estate by gaming, 
and his neighbor too well to win one. 

Ibeie are here fbnr wonto in both memben of the mitithfwfa, wbldk in theoiy an eqod^ 
emphatic; jet three of them only, namely, himteif, iM^fAtor, and wta, can, with propriety^ 
tie maifced emphatically by the voioe. 

U. It is a peculiarity of antithetic emphasis, that each of the 
ecmtrasted words has all the others for its relatives : e. g. 

The children of this world marry and are given in marriage, but 
they who shall be accounted worthy of that world, neither marry 
nor are given in marriage. 

Giving the series of propositions involved in each of these words, 
they will be as follows : 

The children of that world marry and are given in marriage : not 
the children of that world, but the children of this world. 

They who shall be accounted worthy of that world : not of thaif 
hat this. 

Again: 

The younp are slaves to novelty : the old to custom. 

Giving the series involved in each of these emphatic words, we 
shall have the following : 

The old sire slaves to novelty : not the old, but the young. 
The young are slaves to custom : not the young, but the old. 
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Or the following : 

The joung are slaves to custom : not to custom, hnt to noreltj. 
The old are slaves to novelty : not to novelty, 'but to custom. 

The same principle holds good, I believe, whatever the number 
of members of which the antithesis may consist : e. g. 

The t/<mng are slaves to iiovelty : the old, to ctisUmi : the middle^ 
aged^ to both : the dead, to neither. 

The following is the series of the first emphatic 'Word in each 
member : 

The old, middle-aged and dead are slaves to novelty : not the old, 
<fec., but the young. 

The young, the middle-aged and dead are slaves to custom : not 
the young, £c., but the old. 

The young, old and dead are slaves to both : not the young, dw., 
but the middle-aged. 

The young, old and middle-aged are slaves to neither : not the 
young, <fec., but the dead. 

Ak exception to this mutual or reciprocal relation occurs in an 
antithesis formed on negative propositions : e, g. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not so grosi as those of 
sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding. 

If the Btadeni will turn to 1, 5, 4, above, he will pereeiTe that the two Mrieii whenprodiuedt 
■TO entirely distinct ; and ooDsequentlv that the emphatic words are not mutually relatire ; 
fbr JTM« and rifiiui relate, not to each other, but to grot and r^fbMd underrtood. TlKNigh 
mnthiitlf ia position, the example therefore must be regarded at a case of oommoa emphsM. 



III. DBFERRED EMPHASIS. 

When two or more adverbs, adjectives, nouns, or verbs, immedi- 
ately connected by copulative coni unctions expressed or understood^ 
are in theory equally emphatic, the emphatic stress is laid on the 
last of the series only ; that is to say, the emphasis is deferred. 

To deliver them all with the same pressure of the voice, would 
cause at the same time harshness and monotony. 

1. Adverbs. 

When or where I saw it, I am unable, at the present moment, to 
Bay. 

2. Adjectives. 

True charity is not a meteor which occasionally glares, but a lu- 
minary which, in its orderly and regular cpurse, dispenses a benign 
nant influence. 

In this respect its meaning, like that of words, ia arbitraiy, local 
and mutable. 
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Kext to want of skill m selection, is the fault of an nndiscrimi- 
nating, inammate manner of reading. 

Its tidings, whether of peace or wo, are the same to the poor, the 
^pooranty and the toecJc, as to the rich, the wise, and the jnwerfiU, 

8. I^ouna. 

It was a charge of which there was not only no proof or prcbabU- 
ily, but which was, in itself, wholly impossible to be true. 

A man who cherishes a strong ambition for preferment, if he 
does not fall into adulation and tervUiiy^ is in danger of losing all 
manly independence. 

It is reasonable to suppose that affections, and intellectual habits, 
such as bei^evolence or maiigmty, cheerfulness or melancholy, deep 
thooght or frivolity, must impress themselves upon the face. 

4. Verbs, 

If you had protested or rebelled, you might now have been safe. 
Little minds are tamed and subdtied by misfortunes ; but great 
minds rise above them. 

lY. CONYBNTIOITAL EMPHASIS. 

By conventional emphasis, I mean emphasis established in par* 
tionlar instances by general consent, though improperly placed. 

Among examples of this, may be enumerated the usual formula 
of continuation, and so forth, or simply, d:e,; which is always de- 
livered with emphasis on so, when /or^A is really the emphatic word^ 

To this head, we must also refer such phrases as, from day to. 
day, from week to toeek, from year to year, from month to' months 
from house to house, from hand to hand, from heart to heart, from 
Hme to time, <&c. ^c. Custom uniformly places the emphaiua in 
such phrases, on the nouns ; when propriety manifestly requires it 
to be placed on the prepositions : as in Ps. xc. 2 : Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

SEa 11. THE VOOAL EFFECT OF EMPHASIS 

I. The peculiar effect of emphasis is to raise the voice, by means 
of an upper sweep, above the level of the sentence, to cause its 
descent with unusual force upon the emphatic word, if a word of 
one syllable, or upon its primary accent, if a word of two pr more 
mrDables; ai^ thenee by means of a lower sweep, to carry it below 
the level of the sentence, and back again to it or above it. {See 
Plate, Fig. 2, e.f) 



I 



l^lho wMpIwi which mow, oflter woidi an emphatio besides thote which ii« nuokMl 
aeeiiQ^ Those are maifcedwhkh are intended te praeBot IBiiitntioB; to theie flie i^^ 
UnanhestndsBtiseicliialTsljdeslrad. 

10* 
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JSxampie$ of this effect 

The Americaoft may become faithful friends of the English^ btii 
subjects, never. 

The good man loves himself too well to lose an estate by gaming^ 
and his neighbor too well to win one. 

No ! I'm surprised at that ; 
Where / come from, it is the common chat 

Matches and overmatches ! Those terms are more applicable else- 
where than here, and fitter for other assei;nblies than this. 

You have invited me, and I have very willingly accepted your in- 
vitation, to address you on this anniversary occasion. 

If he find himself pleased with the associations, and prepared to 
be quite satisfied, though the parallel should be entirely completed, 
I had almost said, I am satisned also ; but that I shall think of. 

Yet the echo and report of the blows by which other countries 
have fallen, are supposed to have more efiect on us than the blows 
themselves produced upon the miserable nctims who sunk beneath 
them. 

When I took occasion, Mr. President, two days ago, to throw 
out some ideas with respect to the policy of the government in re- 
lation to the public lands, nothing certainly could have heitn further 
from my thoughts, than that I should be compelled again to throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the senate. ^ 

11. The upper sweep is developed on so much of the sentence, 
as lies between the primary accent of the emphatic word, and the 
first pause either of perfect or imperfect sense preceding it ; and 
th^ lower sweep on so much of the sentence, as lies between the 
primary accent of the emphatic word, and the first pause of im-. 
perfect sense succeeding it. 

Here It is of the utmost tmportsiifle to have in mind the twious oases in which the oomma 



Is soppressed: in ottier woras, the drcumslanoes in which ttie shorteit psose mar be nwisi 
thoQgn the comma is not Inserted; fi)r in all these cases, the ettoA on emphasis Is pvedse^ 
the ssme, wliether flie comma is inserted or not : the development of the sweeps is ansfltad 
and limited to the'divisioo of sense to which the emphatic word belongs. 
The rale above given applies ezobisively to dedaiattve or declavatlve i 



Examples. 

U the statont wfD tnra to the enmples under the preceding head, he wlD And aa moeh 
fflnslntioQasheiisedStOf theeflbetof emphsalsfaiaoentralDoaltfton. I shaU Umlt njr ooo- 
tations here to the purpose of showing how the sweeps sre sMcted bgr appwrlmstinw oriha 
fmpfrrl*" word, or its primaqr soosnt, to the paose benre and sAer it. 

I 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects overcome. 
Squin^Ktialntorm occur in the spring and faU ; they «« dk- 



length 
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I 

Jbexe is a nahural difference between meril and demerii. 

Thongh he will not rise and give him because he is his ftimd^ 
yet becMise of his •mjpor/vmfy, he will rise and give him as many 
as he needeth. 

These ages have no meawry^ but they left 
Their traces in the desert. 

For we dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare our- 
selves with some that commend thenuelves, for they, measuring 
themselves by themselves and comparing themselves among them- 
selves, are not wise. 

I night multiply examples to any extent, but I pramme the preceding are ■oflkstent to 
ir mi the upper eweep dlminiahes wtth the approximatioo of the emphatic word to the 



MMa beSve It, imtili betaig the flni word aller the pause and having piunaiy acoeut on m 
Biat qrUables the upper sweep Is cut off, and the voice descends dire^ from a hl|^er point 
than the level of the sentence upon It: (««« PlnU^Fir, S|ft;) to show ain that with the i^ 
nraxinathm of the emphatic word lo the pause of Imperfect sense alter it, the lower sweep 
ofanfaiWiee, mtU Itislbrmedonthelastwoni and the very last lyUable of that word, If hndng 
fbe primary aeeeuL {SMFUae^Fig.%c) 



Exception to the Rule. I. When emphasis is placed upon the 
last, or nearly the last word of a division of imperfect, sense, fol- 
lowed by a short circumstance, the lower sweep is often developed 
cm this circumstance, notwithstanding the pause. 

Examples. 

But youth, sir, is not my only crime. 

We may be cissured, gentlemen, that he who really loves the 
thing itself, loves its finest exhibitions. 

The pillage and bloody devastation of Italy strike us with horror; 
but Italy, we are to believe, is contented with what has befallen 
her. 

Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 
Wait, gushing life, oh, wait my love's return. 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Tomeo's hoary brow. 

Real war, my friends, is a very different thing from that painted 
image of it, which we see on a parade, or at a review. 

ExoBpnoN II. Frequently when emphasis falls on a word in 
the first part, or member of the first part of a single or double 
compact, the upper and lower sweep are developed on the whole of ' 
that part or member, notwithstanding subdivisions, marked by the 
coDOona. {See Ut sentence under improper use (^period: Punctuation,) 

UL Though legitunately falling under the preceding rule, it 
deserves distinct notice, that when an emphatic word is immediately 
preceded and followed by the pause, (preceded by the pause either 
of perfect or impeifect sense, and followed by the pause of imper- 
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feot senfiie,) th^ emphasis is exhausted upon that word, though a 
word of one syllable, and forms the shortest possible development 
ci the sweeps ; viz., the circumflex. {See Plakp Fig. 1.) 

£huxmpks. 

Nteesdty is the mother of invention. 

Delicacy leans more to feeling : correctness more to reason and 
judgment. 

W'ar 13 the law of violence : peace the law of love. 

ThepaoM after the emphatic word* in each of theie ezamplei, to pirodaoed by the emplift* 
ilB. (SMPumetuationy Comma: ,pasu tf OwutHon If JiToU.) 

Nothing certainly could have been further from my thoughts, 
than that I should be compelled again to throw myself on the 
indulgence of the senate. 

Still, it may be well for some proud men to remember that a 
fire is lighted m these colonies, which one breath of their king 
may kindle into such fury, that the blood of all England cannot 
extinguish it. 

No doubt the sheep he meant to steal ; 
But, hapless, close behind his heel, 

Was ploughman Joe ; 
Who just arrived in time to stop 

The murderous blow. 

lY. When emphasis, and partial or perfect close, meet on the 
same word, they coincide. Occasionally the emphasis makes the 
close proceed from a higher pitch oi voice, and descend with 
greater force, than usual. 

JSxamples, 

Nor is he willing to stop there. 

The Americans may become faithful friends of the English, but 
subjects, never. 

Whose is this image and superscription f They say unto him, 
Cofsar's. 

And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his para- 
Uea, they perceived that he spake of them. 

Delicacy leans more to feeling : correctness more to reason and 
judgment. The former is the gift of naHure : the latter Biore the 
product of culture and art. 

These things I say now, not to insult one who is fallen, but to 
render more secure those who stamt : not to irritate the hearts of 
the wounded, but to preserve those who are not yet wounded, in 
sound health^ : not to submerge him who is tossed on the billowy 
bttt to instmet those who are sailing before a prc^tious breeze. 



It is the sacrament of our na^ture: not onlj the duty, bvt the 
indulgence of man. It is his first g^reat privUe^. It is among hk 
last, most endearing delights, when the bosom glows with the idea 
of reverberated lov^'^ : when to requite on the visitations of nature, 
and return the blessings that have been received^ what was emo- 
tion, is fixed into vital pnn>ciple ; what was instinct, is habituated 
into a master-j9cw^«to», sways all the sweetest energies of nuinV 
hangs over each vicissitude of all that must pass away", aids the 
melancholy virtues in theh* last sad task of life\ cheers the lan- 
guor of decrepitude and age"", explores the tkought\ explains the 
aching eye f 

y. When emphasis is placed on a word preceding partial or 
perfect close, in the same division of sense, the lower sweep is 
converted into the falling slide to the close: unless followed by 
another emphasis coinciding with partial or perfect close according 
to Rule I Y. above. An example of this will be found in Ch. 
VIL Sec. 1, sentence 9, "Judicious grieve,** [See Plate, Fig, 2, d,) 

IUb eSbct may be traeed to the ▼ant of room ix the derdopment of the sweep befon 
Che ffiiniinne of the oloee ii felt 

Examj^, 

Force decided all things. 

If the gentleman provoke the war, he shall have war. 

The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, told Uie 
senate, with the emphasis of his hand upon his heart, that there 
was something rankling here, which he wished to relieve. But 
the gentleman disclaims having tued the word rankling. It would 
not be safe, Mr. President, for the honorable member to appeal to 
those around him, upon the question, whether he did, in fact, 
make use of that word, but he may have been unconecious of it. 
But still, with or without the use of that particular word, he had 
yet something here, he said, of which he wished to rid himself by 
an immediate reply. In this respect, sir, I have a great advan- 
tage over the honorable gentleman. 

The value of the graphic art consists in its being a medium for 
the acquisition of knowledge, and for the communuxition of it 

Art may diminish, but cannot remove the difficulty. 

VI. When emphasis in any part of a sentence is unusually 
strong, as in an earnest assertion, in an energetic and pointed 
denial, in a stem command, in an imprecation, or in a direct con- 
tradiction ; it is followed by the falling slide^ the close partial or 
perfect^ as the case may be. {See Ma,) 

The reeeon of this Is obvlooi: the ftxoe of the emphsrfs Is ovcqMfwertng: tteanleB efcsj 
bflftntk. 
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Examples. 



Then, patrtofym is eloquent: then, weif-devotion is eloqnaai. 
The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic, the hifirh 
purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the 
tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and niving 
the whole man onward, right onward to his object, — tMs, ^u is' 
eloquence ; or rather, it is something greater and higher than a// 
eloquence : it is action ; noble, sublime, godlike action. 



And he began to curse and to swear : saying, I know tnU 
man of whom ye speak. 

It b not true that he played the traitor to his country in the 
hour of her trial. 

Go to your natural religion. 
Anewer me to what I ask you. 

If^eeted be the air whereon they ride ! 
Aocwreed be the tongue that tells me so ! / 

PeU How bright and goodly shines the mo«n ! 

Kath, The moon ! the sun : it is not moonlight now. 
Pet I say it is the moon that shines so bright. 
Kath, I know it is the eun that shines so bright, 

YII. When emphasis is placed on any word in a definite inter- 
rogative, the only effect caused, is a dip or indentation in the gen- 
eral direction of voice, or rising slide. (See Plate, Fig, 6. a. 6. e. d,) 

Examples, 

Were there not ten cleansed ? 

Will ge also go away ? 

Believe ye that I am able to do this ? 

Is Christ divided f was Paul crucified for you ? or were ye bap- 
tised in the name of Paul ? 

If his son ask bread, will he give him a stone f or if he aak a 
fish, wUl he ffive him a serpent f 

Are ye able to diink the cup that /drink of? and to be baptiied 
with the baptism that / am baptized with ? 

Has a wise and good God furnished us with desires which have 
DO corresponding ^ects, and raised expectations in our breatta. 
with no other view but to diseqtpoint them ? 

YIII. When emphasis is placed on any word in an mdefinite 
interrogative, it is preceded either by the upper emphatic sweep, 
or nmply by accentual sweeps, and followed by the ulling slide to 
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pariial or perfect close ; unless arrested by another emphatic word ; 
in which case the vmce recovers from the slide to repeat the pre- 
Tioos process. (Plate, Fig, 7.) 

What think ye of Christ^ whose son is het 

Whok thUi 

Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am t 

Who touched me! 

Why tempt jeme^ 

Why, what evil hath he done f 

What will ye then that I shall do unto him whom ye call the 
long of the Jews ? 

By what authority doest thou these things ; or who gaive thee 
anthority f 

Why co«ld not we cast him out T 

When saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto theef 

Who could witness, without indignant desperation, the mother 
who bore him, inhumanly murdered in the defence of her infants f 

Where is the youth in this assembly, who could, without ago- 
nized emotions, behold the Gallic invader hurling the brand of 
devastation into the dwelling of bis father, or with sacrileg^us 
eujndity plundering the coomiunion-table of his Ood i 

IX. Emphasis in indirect interrogations is preceded by the upper 
and followed by the lower sweep : producing the wavmg slide of 
this species of question. [See Plate, Fig, 2, «./.) 

JExamples. 

Your father gave you permission to go there yesterday f 

You mw him after the event occurred f 

You will ride to town to-day f 

You wUl ride to town to-day f 

You will ride to town to-day f 

You will ride to town to-day f 

You will ride to town to-day f 

X. The effect of emphasis on the first part of a double interroga- 
tive is the same as that on definite interrogatives ; and on the 
second part, it is the same as that on indefinite interrogatives, ex- 
cept that the upper emphatic sweep is scarcely ever developed. 
The strong tendency to slide down is almost too strong even for 
aeeentual sweeps. {See Plate, Fig. 6, 7.) 
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Example$, 

Can we He Ood, or must we believe in him ? 

Will you ride to town to-day, or to-morrow t 

Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another t 



CHAPTER VL 



THE BEND, SWEEPS, SLIDES AND CLOSES APPLIED. 

Thb design of the rules which follow, it must be borne in mind, 
k to prescribe only the peculiar and therefore characteristic deliv- 
ery of the different species of sentences, enumerated in the Classi* 
fication. With regard to pitoh, force and rate, they are silent ; 
and also with regard to emphasis : to the former, because it is a 
fundamental assertion in this system of elocution, that whatever 
the pitoh, force or rate, the sentence is delivered, if delivered cor- 
rectly, in the same manner : to the latter, because emphasis merely 
modifies the characteristic delivery of a sentence, without changioflr 
it ; and more especially, because it modifies it in conformity to fixed 
and invariable rules which have been steted and illustrated with 
ffreat care in the preceding chapter : rules, showing that its effects 
aepend not at all on the structure of sentences, but with one or two 
exceptions, upon ito position relatively to the pauses. The excep- 
tions referred to, relate to its effects when unusually strong and on 
the rising and falling slide. {SeeEmph, Sec, 2, VI, VII, VIIL) 

Such being the scope of the rules which follow, I now add thai 
the consideration of piteh, force, rate and eoaphasis, ia by no means 
excluded from the exercises under them. On the contrary, there 
is nothing, comprised in the general subject of modulation, which 
is not here to be applied. For this purpose the following direc- 
tions are given, with firreat confidence in the tendency of a com- 
pliance with them to ^rm a correct, varied and graceful delivery. 

1. Describe the sentence before you, as simple or compound ; 
declarative, interrogative or exclamatory ; close, compact or loose, 
Ac : continually defining what you mean by simple, by compound* 

wC. <fec. 

2. State the proper punctuation ; and why proper, with allows 
able deviations ; and in what circumBtancea allowable. 



8. Om ifei ehaiBoteristio ddivery under the nde. 

4. Delirer it at every variety of pitch ; finally at the true (^ me* 
dium pitch : with every variety of force ; finally with the proper 
decree : with every variety of rate ; finaUy with the proper rate. 

5. Show what would be the efiect of emphasis on each of the 
words in succesnon, or some of the most important of them ; and 
tlie reason why ;^ and finally point out the true emphatic word, and 
describe the effect of emphasu on it. 

0. Now deliver the sentence, as modified by emphasLs. 

1m obeying the last of these directions, the student should be 
careful to give as tult a development of the emphatic sweeps, as 
the nature of the case will allow. No harm will be done, if even 
they are a little exaggerated ; that is, if their curves are expand- 
ed somewhat beyond the actual demands of the sense. They break 
mp, and break up effectually, habits of monotony : they give eom- 
and variety to intonation ; flexibility and power to the voice. 



8BC. I. SIMPLE 8BNTENCBB. 

CLASS I. SIMPLE DECLARATIVE SENTENCES. 

Rule I. Simple declarative sentences are delivered with accen- 
tual sweeps, the bend, if necessary, at intermediate pauses, and 
perfect close. 

AcocDtoal sweeps, tt win be remembered, are those slight nndtihUioDS iMtxlnoed in the ieuor 
flf speech by srtlcalatory aeoents: the bend, b sUght upward turn of the voice: perfect dose, a 
ftU of the Tolee ai the end of a sentence to the ke^« or below it. {Stt JMMitmt oh. UL>, 
For the eflbcts of emphasis, ««e Emphasit^ ek, v, seeL tt. 

Simple sentencBs seldom hsTe faitermediate pauaea, and when the^ do, the bond li not 
■Ivfl^a aasoriatnd with them : a bare siMnension of the voioe behig aJl that is necoesniy to 
maik the dittrioo of sense. {See Plate, fig. 8^ a. b.) 

Examples for exercise, 

Jesus wept. Rejoice evermore. Birds fly. Remember Lot's 
wife. It was the general. All were hushed. Pray without ceas- 
ing. It is not ten years ago. The national independence had been 
w(m. Let love be without dissimulation. Be of the same mind 
one toward another. Let every one be subject to the higher 
powers. Let every one please his neighbor for his good to edifi* 
cation. Ye are the light of the world. I was never there in my 
fife. I have told you the truth. I heard theu- drowning ory» 
mingling with the wind. He was distinguished by modesty. That 
garment is not well made. Be not forward in the presence of your 
superiors. 

He left his father's house for the halls of the academy. We 
were up before daylight to enjoy the magnificent spectacle of the 
rising sun. His great qualities were attended by a due sense of 

11 
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Us own imperfeetknis. Then shall the inniimenUe Tarieties of the 
human race worship in her glorious temple. It shall turn to yoa 
fbr a testimony. Ye shall be hated of all men for my name's salceu 
He makes a tow to forsake the world. Thus have ye made tha 
commandment of God of none effect by your tradition. I re* 
oeived a letter in time to reply before the departure of the mail 
last Saturday morning. Accept the patriotic fiarewell of an oyer- 
flowing heart The universe might be poised on a drop of water 
kept in a compact state. 

Now did Micah begin to see some little glimpses of his owti 
error. This occasioned his beinff hissed by the whole audience. 
His wit was of the first order. The stores of his mind were inex- 
haustible. The army is loaded with the spoil of many nations. 
Let no one detract from the influence of woman. Now the Gh)d 
of peace be with you all. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. And every man went to his own house. Thou art the 
Son of God. Now his parents went every year to Jerusalem at 
the feast of the passover. Their claim possesses a peculiar title to 
our consideration. The contest becomes, at last, a scene of un- 
miturated anguish. 

YirUi& is the condition of happiness. Ignorance' is the mother 
of error. One ounce of gold'" is worth fifteen ounces of silver. To 
listen to the voice of reason is always safe. The distinction of hia 
fortune was the consequence of his temerity. The whole course of 
his life has been distinguished by generous actions. The study of 
mathematics is an excellent discipline of the mind. Sensitiveness 
to the approbation of virtuous men, is laudable. 

Of neither of these persuasives'" have the effects been great. At 
the bottom of the garden'^ ran a little rivulet. With his conduct 
last evening' I was not pleased. That interesting history' he did 
not read. To the perusal of the authors of the second class I shall 
BOW proceed. To the ancients fire-arms were unknown. That he 
is a great man you cannot deny. After a denial of the charge he 
withdrew in dignified displeasure to his own house. To pray well 
is the better half of study. Over these matchless talents probity 
threw her brightest lustre. To the fate of the government is uai* 
ted the fate of the country. But on this part of the subject I need 
not enlarge. For successive infractions of the law these pumsh- 
ments may be increased up to a certain limit. Of a new truth 
then flashed on his mind the first gleams. 

Another impediment to excellence is versatility. From the nature 
of Christianity this must be so. Like a spectre in the night, the 
P^randeur of Rome has vanished. Among the most remarkable of 
Its attributes, is justice. To the necessity of endeavoring to reach 
New York by land, this embarrassing cinmroataace reduced 



To ha<, BMiiy a BoUier, on the point of acoomplbliiiig hk ainbi* 
taoB^y saeiifices the opporUinity. Vanity* of all the paauons, la the 
flioat BiMooial. I cannot part with yon, fellow-citizenB, withoni 
wginff the Ion? remembrance of our present assemblj. He onght» 
therefore, to tue the greatest care of the fortune still in his poa- 
aessioiL The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended. And 
Tery early in the morning, the first day of the week, they came 
VBto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun. 

In the autumn of 1783^ the war had closed with glory. The 
different periods of revolving day seemed each, with cunning magic^ 
to diffuse a different charm over the scene. The loBs of reputation 
for good management^ is, in this case, to be traced to a little 'cir* 
eomstance. Risk not, for a moment, in visionary theories, the solid 
Uessings of your lot. But on this part of the subject, I need not 
«n]ar|;e. The less pleasing task now devolves upon me, of bidding 
JOB, m the name of the nation, adieu. The success of one, is the 
disappointment of multitudes. The surest evidence of Robert 
Hall s greatness, is the very fact of bis celebrity. 

You may be assured, gentlemen^ of my continued regard. You 
five, my friends^, in an extraordinary age. It is too late, now^, to 
make a fresh distribution of the honors to the worthies of the Ilev- 
olntion. To all, in truth, the same lesson comes. Suddenly, the 
sound of the signal-gun broke the stillness of the night. We will 
endeav(Mr to refute, now, his third argument. To a great extent^ 
the same is true of titeraiy pursuits. But every difference of opin- 
ion* is not a difference of principle. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate 
the matter. Besides, sir, we have no election. He may not accept 
the invitation without the permission of his parents. An orator 
Biay often, by this kind of style, gain great admiration, without be- 
ing near to his proper end. 

It has been usual, on occasions like the present^ to give a his- 
tory of the wrongs endured by our fathers. In the prcMoigious ef- 
forts of a veteran army beneath the dazzling splendor of their 
airay^f there is something revolting to a reflecting mind. Kr, I 
•ee no wisdom in making this provision for future changes. Be- 
yond that» I seek not to penetrate the veil. 

J^ations would do well 
To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes. 

With eye askance 
I view the muscular proportioned limb 
Transformed to a lean shank. 

And still, in memory's twilight bowers. 
The spiriita ci departed hours, 
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With mellowing tints, portray 
The blossoms of life's venial flowers 
Forever fallen away. 

Light o*er the woods of dark brown oak. 
The west wind wreathed the hovering smoke 

From cottage roofs, concealed 

Below a rock abruptly broke 

In rosy light revealed. 

To the rale above giren tar the delWery of simple dedarallTe sentenoes, thera are 9pp^ 
nDHj manT exoeptlana; but it wUl be Ibond, on examlnatkMi) thai thej are merely apfMraoti 
not reaL I refer to thoae aantencea which, instead of coming to a pemct declarative doae^ 
terminate with the emphatic lower -sweep or with the cireomflex. These are not simple 
dedaiative aenteneea, nor eveO) in the mala, simple sentences ; but simple indirect iatemgi^ 
tives incorrectly pun^uated ; or the first part of a siugle oompact either lucorrectly punctoated 
1 ha t ing die teeand part understood ; or the Srst partof adouble compact inooireetly pune* 
tnated. I sul^oln examples of each, that when the student meets with them, he mi^ nasjly 
recognise and refer them to their appropriate places in the dasslflcation. 

JSxamples, 

My dear, you have some pretty beads there. Yes, papa.— 
He is not gone. No. 

He could go there. But when I asked him to go with me, he 
refused. — Surely he was guilty of a great breach of propriety. 

Aman. He saw her and gave the letter. 

Mar, WeU. 

Afnan. And when he got his answer he returned. 

Mar. Well. 

Aman, And finding no one at home, came to me. 

Mar. Well. 

Aman. Well, well : what means this well Y 

Mar. It means, tell me ail. 

It was not on account of his manners. His morals formed the 
objection. 

I am not the panegyrist of England. I am not dazzled by her 
riches, nor awed by her power. 

Hie Snt two of theee examples, though they look reiy mneh Hke rfmple dwJirtl fa ■» 
iBBoes, are obvionsty indirect questikna. 

Ag:^ the flnt part of the next example looks altogether like a simple deciantiTo; whes 
in feet it is the fltst part of a sln^ compact, of whidi, bui. immediately swiofieding, beglnB 
the second. The two parts dioald have been separated by the onnma. The sentence which 
fellows the daah is a simple indirect interrogative of the third kind. 

M^eU, in the dialogue, three timee repeated, is each time the first part of a ringle compact: 
the aecond part is understood. If complete, it woukl read thus: ^ Well, indeed, but what 
thenf* Orthns: «<Hedidsoferwell,taKleed,butwhatdldhenextr 

The laat pair of examplea are flm parte of double compacts: the flrat being foUowed bjth* 
third part, and the second being one of a saisa of the llfit part. The period* in both 
InoomeUy iopptauita the semicoloo. 
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GLASS n. SDCPIJE IHTZRROOATiyE SENTSNOKS. 

/ 1. TBS Dsrnrm nrrniKoaATm. 

RuLK II. Simple definite interrogatiye sentences are delirered 
with the rifling slide, ending only with the last word. {See Fhte, 
Fig.Z.) 

For the «fltet of cmphiitov m» JCnipA. //. 7. Panne hare lo UtUe fa^nanoe on this ipedei 
cifwiileneet that I hftyethoo^t It uuieoeiaary to notice them in the rate. UnleM the Motenn 
iiAlooff one, thorihoakl not have tfw bend MMdated with them, but be merely m«ked by 
•" of fbe Toioe. 



Examples. 

Can jou read? ^hall we go? Do they sing well? Have 
they gone into the country ? Will you ride to town to-day ? 
Will it not afflict your friends ? Did not your submission appease 
the anger of your offended father ? Should not merchants be 
pnnctn^ in paybg their debts ? Is not forgiveness honorable to 
any man ? Shall we sully a character, rendered illustrious by sa 
uninterrupted career of virtue ? Should I not have devoted my* 
self entirely to the service of my country ? Would you wish to 
nun yourself in public opinion to gratify your resentment ? Would 
it be proper to write to his friends, now absent from home, about 
this melancholy event? Are you aware of the discreditable 
reports in circulation about you ? May not this disastrous event, 
my friend, have, after all, a tendency to advance the interests of 
those, at present, most painfully affected by it ? Has any one 
called on you, this morning, to invite you to the musical entertain- 
ment at the Odeon ? Could you, with your knowledge of his 
character, deem him vain enough to aspire to that high degree of 
honor? Are ye without understanding also? Shall the Turk 
stOl pollute the soil sanctified by the brightest genius ? Will you 
not contribute to the release of this people ? Will you make no 
effort for their redemption ? Shall they still bend their neck to 
the cruel yoke for the want of your assistance ? Did not even- 
handed justice, ere long, commend the poisoned chalice to their 
own lips ? And has it come to this ? May we fly at the approach 
of da^er? 

Is this a dagger lying now before me, 
Hie handle toward my hand ? 

Can the tuned follower of the sacred nine 
Soothe, with his melody, insatiate death ? 

Can wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 
Ibe pledge of joy's anticipated hour? 

11* 
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Has nature, in her calm, majestio inarch. 
Faltered with age at last ? — ^Does the bright sun 
Grow dim Iq heaven ? 



WhatadraoMlnoe ■neeeeda « rimple deSolto intetvogittTB MBtaMeh nd It < 
m it, both wn <Mlfwed with the nme riring dkle; or rather, Iho illde or the ta to n o gi tt oa 
' to tho cod of the drennwtmoew 



£lxamples. 

Am I my brother's keeper ? said the unhappy man. 

Hare you read my Key to the Romans ? saia Dr. Taylor, of Nor* 
wich, to Mr. Newton. 

Do you dread death in my company ? he cried to the aniioua 
sailors, when the ice on the coast of Holland had almost crushed 
the boat that was bearing him to the shore. 

ExeqptioM to the rule, 

' 1. When the same simple definite question is repeated, the re- 
petition may adopt the delivery of the indefinite interrogative. 
{See Rule IIL) 



I MT «M|r idopt, beesnae, though in moit cmm, re y wahig the tfkle glirat Twlelif tad li^ 
cwied eaergy to the deliveiy, tt It not tbtolately neoettaiy. Ihte repeCUon atailhr ttket 
pltoe in conventUoDtl or dramalfc pleoea; when a qaettkm, tailed Ibr the fint time, hat not 
been dlaUnctlj undertlood ; wlwn the reply It not to the point or eratlTe ; or wlien the qaea* 
tiOB reftn to two dliferent oliJectt tntithetlcallj oppoted. In fbrmtl dltoonnet it It employed 
limply for the take of greater em|rfiaaia. Enmplea of eaA are aul^oiaed in the oraar of 



ExampUe. 

Is he honest ? . Is he faithful? le he. capable f 

Am. Did you see him there ? 

Karl 8ir? 

Am, Did you eee him there f 

Count, Howe'er, I chaise thee, 

As Heaven shall woric in me for thine ai^, 
To tell me truly. 

Hd. Good madam, pardon me ! 

Count, Do you love my son ? 

ffel. Tour pardon, noble mistress!' 

Count, Love fou my eon f 

Bel. Do not you love him, madam? 

Count. Go not about : my love hath in't a bond. 
Whereof the world takes note. Come, come, disclose 
The state of your affections. 

Peters, fearful that his companion might overlook some of the 
happy hits of the difinerent personages on the stage, soon electrified 
the audience by exclaiming, without taming his h^, in a suppressed 
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bat emphatie Tmee when Mrtioiilnhr pleMed, AwtiD, d'ye hmc 
that? and again after a little while, Au§tm, d'ye kmir tkaii 

Has the genUeman done? Sas he compietelydonef He waa 
tmparliamentarj from the heginning to the end of hia speech. 

Will you deny it? WtU you dmy tit said he» repealing the 
qneation in a loader and more emphatic tone. 

2. A series of simple definite questions, with or without inter- 
mediate answers, may have its last member delivered like an iadei- 
nite interrogative. {See Rule III, and Plate, Fig. 4.) 



I Mj iMf §x the MUM WM OB M belbra. Hie natnie «f tte mhm win not ahnm Mlmlt of 
;lialwh«BU«lll,i«T«nii«thedklehMaaB ^ 



^xampUs. 

Fie, fie on all tired jades, on all mad masters, and all foul ways. 
Was ever man so beaten ? Was ever man so rayed ?* Was ever 
mtM $0 weary ? 

Do you know me, sir ? Am I Dromio? Am I your man ? Am 
I myulf\ 

la he the God of the Jews only ? le henot aleo of the Gentilee t 

Am I not an Apostle ? Am I not free ? Have I not seen Jesns 
Christ our Lord ? Are not ye my work in the Lord t 

Have ye not known ? Have ye not heard ? Hath it not been 
told you from the beginning ? Jaave ye not underetood from the 
foundation of the world f 

Are all apostles ? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Are 
all workers of miracles ? Have all the gifts of healing ? Do all 
apeak with tongues ? Do all interpret f 

Shy. Three thousand ducats : we)l. 

f£a$$. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months : well. 

Baee. For the which, I told you, Antonio shall be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound : well. 

Bate. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me ? ShaU I 
knew your answer^ 

Art thou bound to a wife ? Seek not to be loosed. Art thou 
looeedfrom a wife f Seek not a wife. 

Hie grwitort ele^Bnoe in the deUvery of the awwen to the qoeitlonB In moet of the emu- 
plee whidi oeeor in the anccee d ing Ibnn, may be aeeored by treating each (anewer) m n 
indlnel Interroattve, anil dettTwIi^ ench with a wavliv alkie ezoeptttielBii: thelialttkeft 

iple dedarat^e. {See RtUe JK Exctptitm.) 

What would content you? Talent? No. Enterprise? No. 

^ Dirty, bewiayad. 
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Cooraffe? No. Virtue^ No. The men whom you would aeleot^ 
should possess, not one, but all of these. 

Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are they Israelites ? 80 am L 
Are they the seed of Abraham ? So am I. An they the minister 
of Christ ¥ I am more. 

I am the king ; for so stands the comparison : thou tlie begffar ; 
for so witnesseth thy lowUness : shall I command thy love ? I 
may. Shall I enforce thy love ? I could. Shall I entreat thy 
Um\ I will. 

Oh how hast thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of afQance ! Show men dutiful ? 

Why so didst thou. Or seem they grave and learned ? 

Why so didst thou. Come they of noble family ? 

Why so didst thou. Seem they religious \ 

Why so didst thou. 

Are you i^norsnt of many things ? The Gospel offers you in- 
struction, nave you deviated from the path of duty ? The Gospel 
offers you forgiveness. Do temptations surround you ? The Gospel 
offers you the aid of heaven. Are you exposed to misery? It 
consoles you. Are you subject to death f It offers you immortality. 

Do you plead the unavoidable consequences of illustrious descent? 
You know some who, with a name still more distinguished than 
your own, impart sanctity to splendor. Do you plead the vivacity 
of your years ? Evenr day will show you some who, in the bloom 
of youth, and with all the talents suited to this world, have thdr 
minds supremely bent on heaven. Is it the distraction of business? 
You may see those engaged in the same car-es with yourself, wh6, 
notwithstanding, make salvation their principal concern. Is plaaa- 
ure your delight ? Pleasure is the first desire of all men, and of 
the righteous ; in some of whom it is even stronger, and whoae 
natural dispositions are less favorable to virtue, than your own. 
Do you plead your afflictions ? There are some good men dis- 
tressed. Or prosperity ? There are those to be met with, who, 
amid their abundsmce, devote themselves to God. Or ike staie ^ 
your health f You discover some who, in sickly bodies, 
souls filled with divine fortitude. 

Leonato, stand I here ? 
Is this the prince ? Is this the prince's brother ? 
Is this face Hero's ? Are our eyes our own ¥ 

Art thou ambitious ? Why then make the worm 
Thine equal 9 Runs thy taste of pleasure high? 
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Why patronise sure death of every joy f 

Chirm Miches ¥ Why choose beggary in the grave. 

Of every hope a bankrupt and forever f 



8. THS IKDBVIlflTB IMTlMtOGATITS. 

RcLB III. Simple indefinite interrogative sentences are delivered 
with accentual sweeps, or the upper emphatic sweep, to the em- 
phatic word, and the falling slide from it to the close. (See Plate, 
Fig. 7, a. 6. c. rf.) 

If the onetCioD to not toj eno^tk, aooentoal flwe^ should praoede fhe amphaili: on Che 
eooiniy, If the question has eneiOT, and eq)ectaUy, if it has anosual eneiisy the emphatte 
•ireep should nreoede. V^th the former the voice will prooeed, of oonnet nesrij on a level 
to the emphans: with the latter move upward to it; and the higher it ascends to reach the 

[phalie word md beghx the ftUing slide, the more eanieet and energetle win the questtoo 



ExampUie, 

Whyf When? Where? Wherefore T Howf Who? Which? 
What \ Whose f Whom f Wherein ? In which ? In whom ? 
In whose ? In what f For which % For whom ? For whose f 
For what ? Through which \ By whom ? In relation to what f 
In consequence of whose ? With respect to which ? Why so t 
Where then % Where am I f What will you do f Who told you 
that? Who touched me? How can he succeed? Who then 
can be saved ? In what can I serve you ? Whom will you con- 
sult? To what purpose is this waste? When will he arrive 
there? Which of these pictures do you prefer ? How long will 
yon cotttijiue abroad ? What shall be the sign of his coming ? 
Why are all the works of nature so perfect ? Why, on the con- 
trary, are the works of man so imperfect ? How then can the 
Scriptures be fulfilled ? Which is the great commandment in the 
law ? Who can forgive sins but God only ? Why reason ye 
these things in your hearts ? How then will ye know all parables ? 
What think ye? Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies? 
What shall we do to inherit eternal Hfe ? Where are you going ? 
From whence hath this man these things ? Why troublest thou 
the master any further ? Who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ? To what shall I liken the men of this genera^ 
tion ? Where b the promised fhiit of all his toils ? Whence can 
a man satisfy these men with bread here in the wilderness ? In 
which way shall I extricate myself ? By whom was this extraor- 
dinary work of art executed ? Where shall I eat the passover 
with my disciples? What were the unpleasant circumstances 
spoken of? How is it possible in such a case to be impressed br 
the solemnity of the divine admonitions? What foreigner n 
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fuflSciently vened in the English language to discover the excel- 
lences of Shakspeare f Why was he displeased with your con- 
duct on the occasion referred to in your interesting letter to me of 
last Thursday morning f Who is this ( How is it to be recon- 
ciled to common sense f To whom is it addressed f To what 
interest does it appeal f What have we in this ode f Wherein 
lies the difference between these two men f / 

What are the riches of Mexico's mines 

To the riches far down in the deep waters shining f 

What terror can confound me. 
With God at my right hand S 

But who the wonders of his hand can trace 
Through the dread ocean of unfathomed space f 

Then why to these rude scenes repair, 
Of shadM the solitary guest 1 

Where then, ah, where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ¥ 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head t — 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine f-— 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 
Like a proud river peering o'er its bounds f 

What dotage will not vanity maintain ¥ — 
What web too weak to catch a modem brain t 

Why weeps the muse of England f — what appears 
In England's case, to move the muse to tears) 

TlM inteiTontfve oharaeter of what is uBuany called ^expletlTe' tpAy, hai been ilw dj 
■DDded to In theCbMBlflcatkni; where it was also hitiaiatea that it haa a twoMd dellTvj. 
bk the enmplea wUch I auMoiii, it ahould be deliTered in oonfiirmity to the rale; hat wni 
the diorleit poaalble fldUi^ lUde: merely, if I may ao apeak, with a downward iniianattniii 

Why, what evil hath he done ( 

Charle9. And what may that be f 
Pmn. Why^ I depend upon themselves, dec. ^c. 
Penn. What right hast thou to their lands f 
Charles, Wliy, the right of discovery, to be sure ; dbc. 
Penn. A kind of strange right, indeed. Now suppose, friend 
Charles, that some canoe loads of these Indians, crossing the sea 
and discovering thy island of Great Britain, were to claim it as 
their own, and set it up for sale over thy head ; what wouldst thou 
thmkofitf 

Charles. Why, — why, — why, — ^I must confess, I should think 
it a piece of impudence in them. 

jEToA. Your patriot care, sir, would redress all wron^ 

That spring from harsh reslaraints of law and justice : 



I 
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Tour ^iitae promptB yoa to mtdie war on tyrants 
And like anothor Bratus free your coontry. 
Alas. Why, if there were aome slanderous tool of state* 
Some taunting, dull, unmannered deputy, 
Some district despot prompt to play the Tsrquin, 
By Heaven I I well could act the Roman part, 
And strike the brutal tyrant to the earth. 

i9tv. Here 's rich poverty 

Though wrapped in rags : my fifty brave companions, 
Who through the force of fifteen thousand foes. 
Bore oflf their king, and saved his great remains. 

Gii9L Why, Captain, 

We could but die alone ; with these we conquer. 

Tteti^or tteMenaqriailieqvtfileiit loi^'Wliyiof* Th« Mii fbree are nipeeltvaUr 
•qntTsIent to the qneitkm, **• Wbj thould yoa aakf" or •* Whr ukt" The fboHh to, ^'Wlur 
riMNildttbe6Qiioe8ledror**Wh7dBny-ttr and the flfth to, •« Why make mieh a Am abotti 
Jl^Ouilafiir" 

When a drenmatance foOowa an Imlelinlte interrogallTe, It ia deKverad with a wwitlnwatlnn 
crtheaaawftlUi^aUde; aa, 



Who was it % said the unhappy man to hb friend. 

An eaeeplloD to thia oocarSf when the taitemgatlve ia flaDowed bv a oompeUaflve. The 

bendy' 



to theadeUvefed with the rlataig alkie; to whieh the bend, with which the 
peDattve termbiataa, haa a dedalre teadenqr ; aa, 



Who was it, William ( said the unhappy man to his friend. 

The oompeDatlTe, howerer, haa no taflneDoe when the qneation is one of a Tery enei^iaiie 
(JSm RmU bdomfvr the ddtoay qf eon^tUa th e nd a m u t orj stmiencet : 



EzcsPTiON TO TBS BuLE. When a simple indefinite is repeated 
to obtiun a more distinct answer, or when another simple inaefinite 
is piut as if to obtain a repetition of a previous remark or question, 
it 18 delivered with the rising slide. {See Plate, Fig, 8.) Such 
repetitions only or mainly occur in conversation or dialogue. 

Examples, 

When will you finish my picture f Next week. When tdUyou 
^nish my picture? Next week. 

FaUtaff. A plague on all cowards, say I. 
PrtMX K What's the matter f 

Ffd. What* 8 the matter? Here be four of us have taken a thou- 
sand poimds this morning. 

Prince H. Where is it, Jack T Where is it ? ' 

FaL Where is it f taken from us, it is. 

Dr, W, Hark you, fellow ; whom do you live with ? 
T. O'K. Whom do I Uve ^soith? Why, with my mistress to be 
sue. 
jDr, W, And pray, sir, how long have you lived with her ladyship t 
T. O'iT. Bow long f Ever since the day she hired me. 
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Bawl. Well, then, away goes old Jack to the hoepital. 
Capt, What* 9 that you aay 9 ^. &c. 

Douglass. Percy : knowest thou that name ? 
Hahy. How? What of Percy f 

What is he f What / Touchpaper, to be sure. 

Why did I do thai f Why f Because of wrongs. 
Deep, bitter wrongs, which they had done me. 

Why, why, I will tell you. 

By oompariog tti« laK two of thew ezHimteB, Iha ^ndnlL nrnj pcraelTe hour ttiilliil^aK* 
plettTe" wAf maj often barf a deliyeiT dUBrent from tlurt aboye ondor the nil*. 

3. THE INDIRKOT IMTBEEOaATIVK. 

RuLB IV. The simple indirect interrogative is delivered with 
the waving slide ; that is to say, with the npper sweep to the em- 
phatic word and the lower sweep from it. (jSee Plate, Fig. 2, e.f.) 



Afl thla dide b the most diffloolt to exeeote with ean and graoBi no pains ahoDld be q«nA 
to acquire a perfect command of iL The itodeiit ahookl, therelbrei be detained by llM es- 
unpleB below until eyery one of them can be dottyerod at a glanoe with precWoa. 

u should be rememboed that the sweepa aie developed rdatiyely to the poiltion of fb* 
emphatic woid. If It be the flnt word, ana ta proportkm to its apprmrtmation to the flnt 

" 1: if the h^ Seethe lower. If the ~ 



word, the upper sweep is curtailed: if the last, sc* the lower. If the sentmne oaaMa of « 
ilnale word, the slide is reduced to a simple circumflex. 

No pains should be q>ared to acquire the proper deMyerf of this senteooe: not mora for the 
■ke qS ^xfXffsMts of uttersnoa, than for its cnnnerlinn with emphaals* and tta safaitaiy tafln- 
enoe on the yoioe. 

1. Examples of the first kind. 

Hef Shef Itf Wef Youf Theyf Hisf Oursf TheirsI 
Tours f Both f He went f They fell f So she came f The flock 
rose on the wing then f You overcame him in the struggle f The 
company saw it f They were gone on your arrival f Hoped for it f 
Met them f All were carried off f Without notice all this was done f 
He did not deny his share in the unhappy transaction f To strike 
your toe with a tight shoe on, then, rather disturbs your equanimity, 
my good friend f It was expected of him on that occasion fast year f 
He never recovered, notwithstanding the most skilful medical as- 
■istance, from the effects of that fall from his horse last winter f 

Orlando. I pray you, mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favoredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name f 
OrL Yes, just. 

Capt. Give it here, my honest fellow. 
Bowl. You wfll take it f 
Capt, To be sure I wilL 
Bowl. And will smoke itf 
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Oqd. That I inIL {FeOm^ m hii poekei,) 
Bowl, And will not think oSf giving me any thing in return f 
Capt. ( Withdrawing his hand from his pocket!) No : no : you 
right 

And. You live here, or f 
Mark. Yea, sir. 

.^^juf. You know Mr. Brown, living the other side of the way f 
Mark, I do, sir. 
And. He is at home now f 
Mark. No ; he left yesterday for Bath. 
And. He did not take Emily with him f 
Mark. No. 

And. She is at home, thenf 

Mark. Before I answer any more of your questions, sir, I should 
like to know who you are. 

EzcKFTioNS. The last memh^r of a series of simple indirect in- 
terrogatives, requires the delivery of a simple declarative sentence. 

In. lorae cmm I m ladHned to beliere aD the mamben after the lint nuj be deilrerod flm 

Examples. 

My dear, you have some pretty heads there f Yes, pftpa. And 
you seem to he vastly pleased with them f Yes, papa. 

Dr. You are not a glutton, sir f 

Fai. God forhid I sir : I'm one of the plainest men living in the 
west 

Dr. Then, perhaps, you are a drunkard f 

Dr. YoQ take a little pudding, thenf 
Fat. Yes. 

Dr. And afterwards some cheese f 
Fai. Yes. 

Dr. You west-country people generally take a glass of EQghland 
whiskey after dinner f 
Fai. Yes, we. do. 

2. Examples of the second kind. 

Dear Queen, give me that hand of yours to kiss f Grant me per- 
mission to go there this once f Mother, let me stay with you at 
home to-day f Forrive me for trespassing upon you f Tell me 
the way to the city f Jesus, Master, have mercy on us f Give us 
this day our daily hread f 

KoTB. This Und of Indirect wweOw that whldifblloirs, to reiyimivaal In books :i^ 
Om latter Is more Seqaeotly flboiid than tbe tirmer ; bat bolfa occur ; ^ 
vUl enable the atadenA to andenlaiid tbelr natore. In cooTenation) tbej ooenr peibapa m 
aa wBj ottwr. 

12 



3. Ikiampkt o/Ae tMrd hind. 

Sorely yoa are mistaken in that Bupposition f Surely Ihe liord 
18 in this place f They will surely reverence my son f Certunly 
he, at least, complamed of such conduct f He undoubtedly entered 
a protest against their measures f You surely cannot be ignorant 
of the consequences f Unquestionably it.wa^ a hard case f Truly 
this was the Son of God f Surely thou* wilt sl^y the wicked f 

Tbe deAnlte intfliiogattye oAao ftiUowi tti« ladinct Id ooOoqulal pi^^ 

Tou will go there f will you not? 

He was not intoxicated at the time f was he ? 

Whtn ttils is the ean, tke dflAnUe iatenogftintomaOnim reqnirei ttie flJUng dide; or Am 
d6UTa7orRalem;aai 

You didn't do it f did you f 

She does not know every thing f does she f 

nils deUTQiy to ezptained by the sappoettkn that the indirect to a coDoqtdal sobatitiite Ibr • 
deflnlteinleiragatiTe; andfhatthedeOidtetoarepelitioQof thto; and conanqiiwitly to daHwwd 
•oeonlliigtoBalD0,Xzeepiioal; aa, 

Did you do it ? Did you do it f 

Does she know every thing ? Does she know every thing f 

When •drouBBataiwe tilioin an indirect intetrogatlTe, it to deUyered with a oonthmallon tf 
thAMuma elide; aa, 

Then you never knew the history of the young man f said the 
olher to him. 

KUCBLLANEOini IXAJirUBI OF BlfPLI IlfTXAftOOATITK OimNOKa. 

What shall I do with my doublet ¥ What did he f What said 
he f How looked he f Wherein went he f What makes he here t 
Did he ask for me ? How parted he with thee ( Y^en shalt thou 
see him againf 

Who came f The kmg. Why did he come f To see. Why 
did he see f To overcome. To whom came he f To the beggar. 
What saw hef The beggar. Who overcame hef The hegjGnir. 
The oonduaon is victory. On whose sidef The kimr's. The 
captive is enriched. On whose side f The beggarV The oataa* 
trophe is a nuptial. On whose side f The king^? [No, on both 
m one.] I am the king. Thou art the beggar. Shall I command 
thy love? I may. Shall I enforce thy love? I could. Shall I 
entreat thy love ? I will. What shalt thou exchange (or rags f 
Bobes. 

What sayest thouY What? Is she pleased? — ^You saw my 
master wmk upon you f Stands Scotland in its pkce ? Who 
comes there ? Do you mark that ? Shall I doubt his dispositioii to 
approve of the enterprise ? 

^ . No pleasure? Aw domestic comforts dead ? 
Are all the nameless sweets of friendship fled ? 
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Kq pleasure? Has some aieldj eastern waste 

Sent lis a wind to parch us at a blast ? — 

Can British Paradise no scenes afford 

To please? 

Are sweet phflosophy's enjoyments ran 

Quite to the lees ? — ^And has religion none ? 

Then 70a never knew the history of the young man f What 
haye you to advance against this charge ( Will you deny it ? By 
what name shall I calf youf Shall 1 call you soldiers? What 
did the British lion do f Did he whet his tusks ? Did he bristle 
iro ? Did he shake his mane ? Did he roar ? What power shall 
bianch the sullied snow of character f Can there be an injury 
more deadly ? Can there be a crime more crael ? He did, ay f 
Did what? 

Who leads the British senate f A protestant Irishman. ^ Who 
ffoidea the British arms ( A protestant Irishman. Why» dien, is 
Cathoho Ireland, with her quintuple population, stationary f Have 
physical causes neutralized its energies ? Has the religion of Christ 
stupified its intellect ? Has the God of mankind become the parti- 
san of monopoly ? Has he put an interdict on its advancement ? 

How thenf Can honor seta leg? No. Or an arm? No. 
Or take away the grief of a wound ? No. Honor hath no skOI in 
surgery, then f No. What is honor f A word. What is in that 
word, honor f What is that honor ? Air. Who hath it ? He 
that died on Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? No. Doth he hear 
it? No. Is it insensible, then? Yes, to the dead. But will it 
not live with the living ? No. Why¥ Detraction will not suffer it. 

Can this man have been a prince in Africa ? said I to myself. 
But is this absolutely necessary ? But is this absolutely necessaiy ? 
aaid he, repeating the question. 

[Sisters and brothers, little maid,] 

How many may you be f 
How many ? [seven in all, she said, 

And wondering looked at me.] 

Whence this magic of thy mind ? — 

Why thrills thy music on the springs of thought t—- 
Why, at thy pencil's touch refined, 

Starts into life the glowing draught t 

Are we in life through one great error led ? — 
Is each man perjured ? — Is each nymph betrayed ?— 
Of the superior sex art thou the worst ? — 
A™ I of mine the most completely curst ? 

:. He would not receive you f He gav e yo u no inlimation of good 
will f Is not this the son of Joseph ? What went ye out in the 
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"wildemess to see f A reed shaken by the wind ? But vhat went ye 
out to see f A man clothed in soft raiment ? Bat what went ye 
out to see V A prophet ? By what authority doest thou these 
things f Who gave thee this authority to do these things ? Hear- 
est ttiou ? Why then did ye not believe on him ( For what pur- 
pose did the infinite Creator give existence to this majestic monu- 
ment of his ahnighty power V Was it not to communicate happi- 
ness ? Is he not infimtely good ? 

Hare any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of our 
Catholic brethren ? Has the bigoted malignity of any individual 
been crushed ? Do you wish to prepare then for the revocation 
of these improvident concessions ? Whence that doubt f exclaimed 
Morton. You do not suppose it entirely unfounded f What do 
you say to this? What? Are you mad? How? Will you 
persist ? When will this farce terminate f When ? 

Is any among you afflicted ? Let him pray. Is any merry ? 
Let him smg psalms. Is any sick among you ? Let him send for 
the elders of the church. 

Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of yarrow f 

terror ! What hath she perceived ? loy ! 

What doth she look on ? — ^Whom doth she behold f — 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? — 

His vital presence ? — His corporeal mould ? 

What could he do, 
Thus daily thirsting, in that lonesome life. 
With blind endeavors f 

May I name 
Without offence, that fair-faeed cottage-boy ? - 

Are they not mainly outward ministers 
Of inward conscience ? 

Onda shall I call it ? Grain of what f —For whom Y 

What could she perform 
To shake the burden off? 

Can the mother thrive 
By the destruction of her innocent sons ? 



CLASS IIL SIMPLE EZCL^MATOBT 8BNTEN0B8. 

Rule Y. Simple exclamatory sentences are delivered like the 
corresponding declarative and interrogative sentences from which 
they are derived ; except that they express additionally the pecu- 
liar effects of the emotions or passions. 
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■II i i w niili w l In tin I n i ow U Mi . iint it ill In tlwi flprmml rfhTiilmii nf 
flie VDiea. for example : the allde in the deOnite tnlerropliTe eTclamiitlnn la pradaely 
the ease In all mpecta aa .tn the deflnile lalerragatite. The reloe prooeed^ thfough ttM 
■UM aooeeakn of tooea, In the aame dlreetlon, and to the laiiie Umita; but in the exdamA- 
ttna the meeeatioD of tonea begina at atower or hii^ pitA^ anceeed each olher mora Jowly 
er npUlfyy are treranloiia or firm, aoft or harah, geoAie or Tiotent, Ibc, aoooitUng to the natora 
of the fmuHkm or paarfoq which they are emi^ed to ezpraaa. Theae modiftnttoiia of tone» 
toee» piteh and rate, I need acaroely aaj, ean be tao^tonljr bT neturo. 
There ia, I beUeve, but one ezeeptlon to the nde: thia will be notfoed vndar the head <if 



I. BIMPLB DXCLABATIYl BZOLAMATOBT 8XHTBNCI8. {Eule 1.) 

jSxamplet. 

Lire I Die I Be gone ! Away ! Strike ! Make haste I Re* 
tire 1 Punae them ! May he live t Scorn to be slaves ! Forget 
not your fathers ! Forbid it ! Welcome to our shores ! Be ye 
blotted from my mind forever I He is fallen ! The foe is gone I 
We meet again this night ! They are gone together I That was 
well I So said the spectre 1 I appeal to history i The war is 
actnaUy begun ! The throne is in danger ! Talk of hypocrisy after 
this ! Sh(B murmured in a hollow voice ! I shudder to see thee 
approach my couch! Never shall they letum! The serenest 
bieam of your elory is extinguished in the tomb ! Pour into their 
hearts the spint of departed heroes ! Thei'e stands the mighty 
Mansfield! Our brethren are already in the field! May my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! May I be the last victim 
sacrificed to the furious spirit of party ! God ^rant to those few 
friends courage to declare themselves in opposition to your formi- 
dable enemies I 

My flesh trembles at the prospect I Behold the French Demos- 
thenes ! Look on this massive wedge of gold 1 That soldier is a 
man ! It is the shriek of America ! Washington is no more ! 
The sky is changed ! 8m not against thy God 1 It was the night 
of the soul I My mind was wrapped in impenetrable gloom ! My 
eyetids seemed pressed downward with an invincible burden 1 
liy eyeballs were ready to burst from their sockets ! The whole 
endless niffht seemed filled with one appalling idea ! Think on 
my chains ! Let not the blood of heathen millions^ in that hour, 
be found in our skirts ! All are now vanished 1 I will paint the 
death*dew on his brow I 

The shaft of fate 
Strikes the devoted victim to the ground 1 



I am Indined, on a reyiew of the text, to beUere that there la another. I think I hare 
flw hirififlnlte interrogatlTe ezofaunatory, when expremlye of sorrow, turn upward at th# 
J Ilka the end of a waving allde, inatead of continuing imtaiterrnpiad^ dofwnwaidt aoeont 
l« to Bale HI ; IB, 

Why do I aiAr BO manj ionwB I 

12* 
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Loi vnTeiled 

The 8C6&6 of those dark ages! 

The atarless grave Bhall shine 
The portal of eternal day ! 

Night the pall of gloom had thrown 
On Nature 8 still convexity ! 

Thus Switzerland again was free ! — 
Thus death made way for liberty ! 

The faithful watchman's cry 
Speaks a conflagration nigh I 

It gives birth 
To sacred thought in souls of worth I 

He ky, like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him I 

The call of each sword upon liberty's aid. 

Shall be written in gore on the steel of its blade I 

A parent's curse light on the whole Oipsy race !— 
They have bowed me almost to the grave ! 

Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! 

Bhnple dedaiBUve eadaniBtlaiM often appear in a ftaguie n tary ftinn; and when fhaj 9 
appear, tbey ahould be deliTerad ureciaefy aa tbey would b^ if th% were complete. 09renl 
OTampwa are giren at the begimung above; bat a more enlarged ffluatfaitoa here, wfll not, I 
praaome, be thou^t impertineDt The ezamplei subjoined, are, in aereral fawhmeea, neoaf^ 
aarifar Interworen with other aentenoea; but they will be readily diattngniiihed by the eeidap 
Bauon point which ancoeeds. {See CUugi/Uatwnf Siw^U D^biiU hiUrrtg&tne WrrfaMfffien, 

, .Examples. 

Go! Beware! Seel Standi Run! Up! Hear! Make 
way! Hark! There! Here! He! She! Them! We! Ours! 
Yours! 

Back ! back ! It is impossible ! — ^Hurt thee, darling? No !— 
How now f A priest I What means this most unwelcome visit f 
•^Not so ! Mercy on me I — ^A trial of skill upon my child ? Im- 
possible ! — ^What IS life f A shadow ! — There ! thus do I Irample 
on the insolence of Gcsler. — ^Well done ! — ^Thoughtless boy !— The 
foe! they come.- 

All. Re^t thee content 

Thetk Content ! O mockery of grief ! Content I 

Oh, must we part forever ? Cruel fortune ! 
Wilt thou then tear him hence ? Severe divorce I 



Dclided hopes ! — Oh irone than detth. 

My friend destroyed ! — Oh piercinjir thought ! — 
Oh disiiial chance ! — In my destruction romed I— 
In my sad fall undone ! 

Without the smile from partial beauty won» 
Oh what were manf A world without a sun ! 

17Bd«fh0heMl of simple dedantlTe teotenoei. It «a» iImiwb thai • MBiflnpe.ln ean»> 
OBBDflB of defeoUre e u M lwmU on or InooRect punctiiaUoD, Is often spperantty rfmpie dsden- 
ttve» vhea Jn ftct tt is either a oomponiid sentenoe or a slmide indneot imanogattTe. Ihe 
■BM li aa oflen the ease wtlh rimpie dedaiatiTs nrrhiinstinaB. 

JSxample$. 

1. Beware I Think of thy chains.— 

2. In vain! I must giv/o'er. 

billie flrat of these exampiee, Che esdamation, Inalead of befaig slmplei as it seems to be.ia 
•Ifher the flist member of a doee, or the flrst pnt of a looee seDteaoe. If tieeted sa the ni^ 
ascr, it should be dettrered as If written and ponotoated thus: BewarB) and think tf Ua 
if aa the hUter, thus: Beware: think 4f thy chaina. 



The eaooiamatloD in the second examplei Is either the flrrt part of a oompad, or of a looasii 
If treated aa eompocL with both oorrelmlTe words a»~«#, underMood, it should be deliTerad 
«B if written thus: In vain; I muat glre o'er: If as a loose sentence! thus; It la in vain: I 
BDSt glre o^er. 

1. You are not all here ! Hme and the sword haye thinned 
your ranks. — 

2. Let him not faint I Rack him till he reyiyes.— • 

3. I will not be dragged into the defence of my friend from Mis- 
souri ! The South shall not be forced into a conflict not its own« 
The gentleman from Missouri is able to fight his own battles. 

ttrmi»ftA Ist, is a doable eompact, with the flrat and aeooDd propodtkn UApi easB d . The 
CBdamatioB, therefbrei is not a lunple sentence. 

Example 9d, la a doable oompaot, with the first and third proposltlan expressed. 

BBBnple 3d, la a double compact, with the flrrt and leoond propoaiUon eapfoaiod; thafliit 
banrlng two members, of which the first onlj is pointed aa an ercbunatlon. AH theae ex- 
to be simple sent 



1. 'Twas SO I But it is yanished : gone. 

2. Biensfi. Te dare not 

Ask for mercy now. 
Sav. Tet he is noble I 

Let him not die a felon's death. 

8. Cat. Would you destroy ? 

Aur. Were I a thunderbolt ! 

Homers ship is rotten : 
Has she not cast you out ; ^c. ? 

4, Ham, "fis yery strange ! 

Hot. As I do live, my honored lord, 'tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duly. 
To let you know it 
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I 

TteeBbtamsttontntlMllnkeanBipletoflie int ptrtof a ilBgle eomiMOt) Mloped bf Oa 
■eooDd part. Hie ezdamatioD represents the oomma, thus: **U wm so Indeed, bat ttto 
TBOIflhea: gone." 

The exchunation In the eeoond is the flrat part of a tingle oompact taidirBOt wm Mnionti Bi 
Ave exclaraation with both the oorrelattve worda undentood. If oomplele tt would read 
thua: Yet beeanee he is noble, therefore let him not die a Ibkn^ death! The lat eno ga li m 
portkn ia the second kind of indirect: that iiaed in supplicalion. 

The exchunation in the third example is the Unt part of a ringle compact, wtth the BBOOQd 
part ondenlood, thus: If I were a thondeibollt then I would deatroy. 

In the fourth and but example, the exclamation is a ahnple taMiirect hileiTOgiltve: having 
the reply partly understood, thus: 

Hmm. TtoTerysbrangel 

Nor. Ye»y imdied, Aitf as I do liye, my honored lonl« tto true; Aec. 



II. IKTEBROaATIVE EXCLAMATORT SENTENCES. 
1. THK DBFmiTK INTKftEOOATnrK EZGLAMATORT. {RuU II.) 

Examples, 

Art thou my father ! Is he dead ! Was it not terrible ! Are 
such things possible! Darest thou thus provoke me, insolent) 
Could he thmk of it in thoso circumstances ! Has it come to this I 
Were they infatuated ! Am l/with undoubted right on my side» 
to be thus despoiled I Will this unhappy contest, already quite 
too protracted for the reputation of the parties, never come to an 
end ! Can it be possible ! Is that little insignificant creature the 
cause of all this turmoil ! 

This sentence appeare for the most part In ftngmfrts. 1 sniydn nnmeroui tBOUfia^ 
They are deliTered precisely ai when complete. 

N 

^xampies. 

Liberty ! It is for noble minds.— I am charged with being an 
emissary of France. An emissary of France !--^ell my country's 
independence to France ! And for what f — Not inferior to tois 
was the wisdom of him who resolved to shear the wolf. Shear a 
wolf! — As their parents are, so are they destined to become. 
Destined ! — Is a man possessed of talents a'dequate to the occa- 
sion ? Adequate ! — ^To send forth the merciless cannibal thirstiDg 
for blood ! Against whom f 

Mr, H, And why were they overworked, pray f 

Stew, To carry water, sir. 

Mr, H. To carry water ! And what were they canying water 
forf 

Stew, Sure, sir, to put out the fire. 

Mr,H, Fire! What fire t 

Btew, Oh, sir, your father's house is burned down to the ground. 

Mr, H, My father's house burned do?m ! And how came it 
set on fire? 



\ 
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Sum. I tfuok, air, it nniat liare been the torches. 
Mr. a Torches I What torches f 
8Uw, At your moiher's funeral. 
Mr* H, Mj mother dead ! 

Thou here ! And have not prison gloom 
And taunting foes, and threatened doom 
Obscured thy courage yet ? 



3. TBI mDSfnilTI XNTKUUMlATnn BZCLiJUTORT. {RuU III) 

Examples, 

What sounds these are ! What a scene is this ! How beauti- 
fbl it appears ! How he glares ! What an honorable testimony 
this from a vanquished aoversary ! What a noble idea doth it 
give of that wonderful orator's action ! With what force, in par- 
ticolar, does he maintain the doctrines of mce ! With what leel- 
ings must an intelligent heathen approach his final catastrophe I 
On why am I thus! Where could my thoughts have been! 
How wretched the condition of that infatuated man ! How pleas- 
ing is the prospect ! What a deal of pains for little profit ! How 
ffreat the command over his passions ! What an affecting grace- 
nilness in his instructioAs ! 

Who ever thought 
In such a homely piece of stuff, to see 
^ The mighty senate s tool I 

What bare-faced shifting ! — ' 

Vhmiienlai7 IwlnSnlte wiriliimrtlopi «e eommoii; liat Chere to too little T«riety in them to 
laqpto mndi fflwlnrtfaini 

# 

Examples, 

WhoJ! When! What! Where! Which! Why !— For what I 
A mess of pottage. — ^How I To whom ! How beautiful 1 What 
greatness oi conception ! How pale 1 What impertinence ! How 
shameful ! What a spectacle ! 

flbnplB indeflnite ezdUDattons, like rim|>le lodeflnlte fnteirogatires, ftegqently call Sir a 
npetttton of a pfertoOB dedaraUon or queitlon either not undentood, or or ■uctt an extraor* 

) if UteraUy undentood ; in whldi eaae their dettTery 
ly, instead of taking the flJIing aUde, th^ take the 




(Sm htid^ftiUU tnUrrofotive^ 
ratty, however, such a^^Wtnut 
Twba, aa, Ar the moat part, in the examplee aubjotned. 



GenenttT, however, such exelamatlona conatot merehr of InterrogatiTe pronocma and «lh 
fcr 



Examples, 

How I Will you suffer your fflory to be sullied f— What I Shall 
ne be told that the eiasperatea feelings of a people were ezdied ? 
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declarative and interrogative from wbich they aro derived. Peea« 
euliarities, however, they have, which deserve attention. 

1. Whether they occur at the beginning, in the middle, or at the 
end of perfect sense, they should always, with an exception to be 
noticed in the proper place, terminate with the bend. Ordinary 
divisions of imperfect sense at the end of perfect sense, terminate 
with partial or perfect close. 

2. They are often repeated : sometimes for the purpose of beinff 
heard and sometimes not. When- repeated for the purpose of 
being heard, the repetition is delivered with perfect close ; and 
every succeeding repetition is delivered in the same manner, but 
with increased force : when repeated, but not for the purpose of 
being heard, the repetition, or the last of the series of repetition^ 
is delivered with the circumflex. 

Ewmples. 
( 1. Of simple compellatives not repeated. 

Gentlemen^, I rise to address you on one of the most interesting 
subjects that can engage the human mind. 

Ladies^ the consequence of such a step on your fame and hap- 
piness would be too serious to be lightly incurred. 

Wives^, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto 
the Lord. 

Husbands^ love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church. 

Children'', obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is right. 

Servants^, be obedient to them that are your masters according 
to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of heart, as 
unto Christ. 

When I came here, my friends^ I little expected to behold a 
scene like this. 

I perceive, conscript fathers^ that every look, that every eye, b 
fixed on me. 

Lon^ since, Cataline^! ought the consul to have doomed thy life 
a forfeit to thy country. 

As to the wealth, Mr. Speaker, which the colonies have drawn 
from the sea by their fishenes, you had all that matter opened at 
the bar. 

To form a just estimate of Caesar's aims, Mr. President, look to 
his triumphs after the surrender of Utica. 

You are a fool\ Harry^.* Your senses leave you\ Caius^ Give 



* II to wj ImportMit to obterre, that the oomiMQattTe ta the only maoo tat tba i 
of the Toioe upward at the end of these aentenoee. Without It, the/ properly end with tha 
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MB MMwei*, Dnimis^. Good manbu^, uade^. Good monniig\ 
littie maa^ SUy thee\ Sakdin! Resd here, yoimg Arthwl 
How Dov, foolish rheum 1 

Tes, land of liberty^l thy children have no cause to blush for 
thee. 

Haughty lord ! 
Think not I stoop to deprecate your wrath. 

Unhappy youth I 
Art thou a sufierer too from tbkt same fight? 

Briffht angels ! strike your loudest strings : 

1 our sweetest voices raise : 
Let heaven and all created things 

Sound our Immanuers praise. 

Arise, King of grace, arise. 

And enter to thy rest : 
Lo ! thy church waits with longing eyes. 

Thus to be owned and blessed. 

Here, mighty God, accept our vows : 

Here let thy praise be spread : 
Bless the provision of thy house. 

And fill thy poor with bread. 

For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound I 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away. 

Are you sick, Hubert? You look pale to-day. 

> How now, Rodrigo t 

I pray you, after the lieutenant : go. 

Man, What's the matter, lieutenant f 
(Jas. A knave ! — teach me my duty. 

rU beat the knave into a twiggin bottle. 

Jk9. Let me find a charter in your voice 

To assist my simpleness. 
Jhtke. What would you, Desdemonat 

Bra, Come hither. Moor. 

I here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heifrt 
I would keep from thee. — ^For your sake, jewels 
I am glad at soul I have no other child ; 
For thy escape would teach me tyranny. 
To hang clogs on them. — ^I have done, my lord. 

BxoKPnoH. Single compeUatives, when at the end of ver^ 
emphatic declarative or indefinite interrogative senteacesi or tiMir 

18 
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deriTatiTe ezclamatioiis, conform to the delivery of thoM ioi- 
teaees ; that is, sabmit to the partial or perfect dose of the one, 
or the faliing ^de of the other : e. g. 

Get thee behind me, Satan\ Hence! home! ye idle creatiireB\ 

This is all idle : there are deeds to do : 
Arouse thee, Procida^ I 

Charge, Chester' ! Charge 1 On 1 Stanley' ! On ! 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Lon%. Get along, you impudent viUainM 

James, Nay, sir, you said you wouldn't be angry. 

Love, Get out, you dog' ! you 

Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites'! 

2. Of simple compellatives repeated. 

1, For the purpose of being heard. 

John^ John'! Mr. Speaker^, Mr. Speaker'! Fellow-cifizens^p 
fellow-citizens' ! Lord^, Lord' ! open unto us. Macbeth^ Macbeth^ 
Macbeth'! beware Macduff ! 

Oh, mother^, mother\ do not jest 
On such a theme as this. 

Emil, {Within^ My lord^ my lord'! what! ho! my lord^ my 
lord' ! 

0th, What noise is this f — Not dead ? Not yet quite dead? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful : 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain. — 
So: so. 

EmU, What ! ho I my lord, my lord ! 

Oik, Who's there t 

EmU, good my lord, I would speak a word with you. 

Ham, Hold off thy hand. 

King, Pluck them asunder. 

Queen, Hamlet, Hamlet ! 

All, Gentlemen, 

Ear, Good my lord, be quiet. 

Help me, Lysander !* help me ! do thy best 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast ! 
Ah me, for^ity ! What a dream was here ! 

*1Uiihoukl be delivered like the ezcepUoiiaBboTe. TheladybGiiiRaaleepatdiliiMiiAUli 
BOt ■nppo ie d to recollect that ihe has called oo lornnder here. Hence repettUon iwea not 
hiiMBia the leTenai ttnei and third LyBander 
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Lysaiider, look how I do quake and fear. 
If ethonght a seipent ate my heart away. 
And you sat smmog at hk cruel prey. 
Lya ander ! what ! removed ? Lyaander ! lord 1* 
What ! out of hearing ? gone ? no sound, no word ? 

2. Repeated, but not for the purpose of being heard. 

Oh, my son Absalom! my son! my son JhrnJUmi I would to 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom! my son I my mn^f I 

Oh! Raimond, Raimondf t 
If it should be that I have wronged thee, say 
Thou dost foi^ve me. 

O Cromwell, CnmwdV^ 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Oh monster, moMter^ ! 
The brute that tears the infant from its nurse, 
Is excellent to thee, for in his form 
The impulse of his nature may be read ; 
But thou, so beautiful, so proud, so noble,— 
Oh, what a wretch art thou I 

Reg, What ! did my father's godson seek your life ? 

He whom my father named ? Your Edgar ? 
Oh, lady, lady. Shame would have it hid I 



rV. SPONTANBOnS EXCLAMATIONS. 
1. nVABXABLK ITONTANCOUfl IZOLAMATIOiai 

These are all fragments of simple declarative sentences, and, of 
oonney are delivered like ample declaratives. {See the Bute,) 

Examplee, 

See there' I behold' If look' I lo If 
If I stand here, I saw him ! 

And ihey bowed then: knees before him, and mocked him : say- 
ing. Hail' ! king of the Jews. 

* Hie wotd lord^ being ttie eqntTilent of LyaBnder, U delirered w if it was LTModar; tbat 
1% It being the ■eoood lepetltioo, with Incraond force, but with perfbct dose. 

t Hmw two exctanatioDs are of oonatant oocuiranoe in the Scriptares: they riioold ahraja 
be deUverod in the manner liera indicated. 



Bat previously i skoidd bare mentioned l2ie terj impolite be- 
havior of Mr. Burchell; irfao, duiiog this disoourae, sate with his 
face turned to the fire, and at the conclusioa of ereiy sentence 
would cry out. Fudge I an expression that displeased us all, and 
in some measure damped the lising spirit of the conversation. 

Tush^ ! tush^ I son, said Cecropia : if you say you love, but withal 
you fear, you fear lest you should o£fend. 

Tut^ I man : one fire bums out' another. 

And he said, ttttM tutM tutM shaking his head three or fomr timoL 

Bob. I'll make all happy : I'll lower all your rents. 

AIL Huzsa ! Long live lord Robin 1 

Bob. You shant pay no rent at all. 

All. Huzza^ ! huzza^ ! Long 'live lord Robm ! 

Bob. I'll have no poor people in the parish, for 111 make them 
all rich ; I'D have no widows, for I'll marry them all ; 111 have no 
orphan children, for I'll father them all myself ; and if that's not 
domg as a lord should do, then I say I know nothing about the 
matter : that's all. 

All. HuzsaM huzzaM* 

Sir H. Upon my word, (dr, you must beat me, (ht I will beat 
you : take your choice. 

AH. S. Psha! psha! you jest. 

Pris. Hem! hem I 

Witty. He's dry : he hems : on quickly. 

lam your lordship's most obsequious— —-zounds! what a 
peer of the realm ! 

BoBie, Let not your ears despise my tongue forever. 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound. 
That ever yet they heard. 

Maed. Humph 1 I guess at it. 

Avaimt ! thou witch 1 Come, Dromio : let us go. 
Mercy ! sir, how the folks will talk of it ! 
'Tis not his words that shake me thus — ^Pish I 

James. Why, sir, since you will have it, then, they make a jest 
of you everywhere : nay, of your servants on your account. One 
says, you pick a quarrel with them quarterly, in order to find 
excuse to pay them no wages. 

Zove. Pohl pohl ,.,^ ^ 

Fie ! daughter : fie ! when my old wife lived, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook : 
Both dame and servant. 

♦ iiirrrt, pwnownoed I mr a m , to the wme word, <IMfcwBHyt Iwi wan cmwoBUi 



r-r 
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Fie 1 fie ! Oratiaao ! Wliere are all the rest? 

Yea, forsooth, I will bold my tongue. So your faee bids ae^ 
ihoagh yott say nothing. Mum ! mum ! 

Hum ! hum ! And so there is no remedy f None? None. 

Hum ! Is this a vision ? Is this a dream ? Do I sleep ? Master 
Ford» awake 1 awake I 

Slender, Whoo ! ho ! ho ! Father Page. 
Page, Son! How nowf how now, son? Have yon de- 
spatched ? 

Stew. Help, ho ! murder I help ! 

Kent Strike, you slave : stand, rogue : stand : you neat slave, 
strike. 

Stew. Help, ho ! murder ! help ! 

Heigh ! sirs, what a noise you make here. 

Heigh ! heigh ! what's the matter f 

I do so : I confess it. Sir, a hody would think this was well 
counterfeited : I pray you, tell your brother how well I counter- 
feited. — Heigh ho ! 

'Tis almost five o'clock, cousm : 'tis time you were ready : by 
my troth, I am exceeding ill : hey ho ! 

Hey-day ! What Hans Flutterkin is this f What Dutchman 
does build or frame castles in the air f 



2. VAftUBLB 0ONTANIODS SXOLAMATIOIII. 

These exclamations form the only exception to the general nde 
of delivery; namely, that exclamatory sentences are ddivered 
fike the corresponding declarative and interrogative from which 
they are derived. Strictly speaking, indeed, even these are not 
exceptions ; sinee, to be exceptions, they should be derivatives, 
like other exclamations ; and this they are not. They spring di- 
re<^v from the passions, as they are exclusively employed by the 
passions. 

Though I have enumerated them among sentences, it is only by 
eourtesy that they can receive that title. In the classification, I 
have tiberefore denominated them equivalents ; t. e. of the declara- 
tive and different interrogative exclamations which have so far been 
noticed : a name, which seems to express with perfect precision 
their true character. 

As equivalents, they are delivered exactly like the sentences for 
which they are substituted. 

18* 
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BaampUs, 
L OtAh! 

1. Ahf when used to express surprise* suspicion, curioaty or tri- 
umph, is equivalent to a definite interrogative exclamation : €, g. 

What ! so rank ? Ah ! ah ! There is mischief in this man. 

'twas most wonderful ! — Ah 1 was it so ? 

2. When used to express pity, it is equivalent to a deolaratiTe, 
or an indefinite interrogative exclamation : e, g. 

What a pity ! — ^Ah ! poor thing ! ah ! 

3. When used to express sorrow, a wish, admiration, dec., it is a 
mere emission of sound, forming a species of key-note to the phrase, 
clause or sentence which follows : t. g. 

Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, that Rosaline, torments 
him so, that he will surely run mad. 

Ah, sinful nation. — ^Ah ! beautiful I — Ah ! if you only had been 
there. — Ah ! sir, ah ! sir. Well, death's the end of all. — ^Ah me ! 
This object kills me. 

Rom, That I might touch that cheek ! 

Jtd, Ah me I 

Bom. She speaks I 

n. (H Ha! or Hahl 

1. When this expresses surprise or exultation, it is equivalent to 
a definite interrogative exclamation : e. g. 

Ha 1 sure it is not so f — Ha ! sayest thou so? — ^Hah ! whal Vi 
thou sayest t — Hah ! have I caught thee at last ? — 

DtB. Well, well. 

Do your discretion. 
logo. Ha ! I like not that 

logo. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, while 'tis in my custody. 
0th. Hal 
IcLgo, beware, my lord, of jealousy. 

2. When it expresses fear or disgust, it is equivalent to a declar- 
ative exclamation : e. g. 

Hah ! it 18 a sight to freeze (me ! 
Ha ! it sickens me. 

9. When employed as an imitation of laughter, it is equivaleat 
to a declarative exclamation : e. g. 

Fool. Then, pr*ythee, be merry ; thy wit shall not go sfip-ahod. 
Xeor. Ha! hal hal 
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Oap. W]fe» go 70a to W are jou go to bed, . 
Acquaint her here of my Paris' love, 
And bid her, yoa mark me, on Wednesday next ^— 
Bat» soft : what day is this T 

Par. Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday ? ha ! ha I Well, Wednesday is too soon : 
On lliiirsday let it be. 

m, OiAha! 0T,Ah! ha! 

This is always an expression of innocent or insultinff exultation ; 
and it is equivalent to two definite interrogative exclamations de- 
livered in quick succession : e, g. 

Ah ! ha ! you thought me blind : did you ? 

Ah ! ha ! Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, have I encompassed you ? 
60 to : vial 

Yea, they opened their mouth against me and said, aha ! aha ! 
our eye haUi seen it. 

Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame which say 
unto me. Aha I aha 1 

Ham, Didst perceiye ? 

Hor. Yery i^rell, my lord. ^ 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning — ^ 

JEfor. I did very weU note him. 

Bam. Ah, ha ! — Come, some music : come, the recorders.-^ 

IV. (HMf 

When an expression of surprise or curiosity, it is equivalent to a 
definite interrogative exclamation : when of pain, to a declarative 
exclamation : e. g. 

Eh I are you sure of it ? 
Eh ! you hurt me. 

Janus, Sir, how the folks will talk of it I Indeed, people say 
enough of you already. 

Lwe. £h ! what ao the people say, pray f 

V. (XO/orOh/ 

1. When these exclamations are prefixed to exclamatory sen- 
tences expressing admiration, wonder, astonishment, love, fear, 
grief, <fec., (fee, they form, like No. I, 3, above, merely the key- 
note, more or less prolonged, of those sentences : e, g. 

O noble judge I O excellent young man ! 

0, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven I 
Keep me in temper : I would not be mad ! 
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ITiine, O Iftmentable day I 
Lady Cap. What's the matter f 
NuT9t, Look ! look 1 heatj day ! 
Lady Cap, me ! me I my child, my anly life ! 
Revive, look up, or I wiU die with thee ! 

Oh, that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! When 
God bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall rejoice 
and Israel shall be glad. 

Oh that I knew where I might find him ! that I might come even 
to his seat! 

2. When used to convey a sneer, contempt, incredulity, ^., they 
ore equivalent to indirect interrogative exclamations : e. g» 

Oh, but he paused upon the brink ! He should have perished 
upon the brink before attempting to cross it ! 

8. When employed independently to express mental or physical 
suffering, they are equivalent to declarative exclamations : e. y. 

Why, then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure : here I stand, your slave : 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. — 
But yet I call you servile ministers. 
That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high-engendered battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. ! 01 'tis foul 1 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with afiliction ; had he rained 
All kind of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steeped me in poverty to the very hps ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience : but (alas !) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of scorn 
To point ms slow, unmoving finger at,-— 
O! 0! 

lago. What ! are you mad ? I charge you, get yon home. 

JSnUl, Good gentlemen, let me have leave to speak : 
*Tis proper I obey him, but not now. — 
Perchance, lago, I will ne'er go home. 

0th. 01 ! ! Tffanginff over hi» wife*'] 

Emil, Kay, lay thee down and roar ; 

For thou hast killed the sweetest innocent. 
That e'er did Kft up eye. 
ODesdemona! De»demonaI dead? 
Dead! 01 01 01 



OhI ohl-^ir» yoall oeiiaiiity break my boiiea» 

Qukk. With trial-fire touch me his finger-end : 
If he be chaste, the flame will back deecend 
And turn him to no pain ; bat if he 8tart» 
It is the flesh of a cormpted heart 

Pifi. Atrial: come. 

JBva. Come: will this wood take fire? 

[They him him with their tapen.'] 

FaUtaf. Oht Oh! Oh! 

VL Of^^M/ and^lteib/ 

These two words, which are really the same though differendy 
written, are unlike all the preceding, in being equivalent to a part 
of a sentence only, terminating with the bend. Its ddivery is ac- 
curately represented by the first two words in each of the foUow- 
infi^ sentences : " A lass, just sixteen years old to-day, was married, 
this morning, at the house of her father." " A lack, I mean of 
rupees, is equal to fifty-five thousand dollars." H, g, 

Alas, the day ! I know not — ^Alas ! sir, how fell you beside 
your five wits. 

Alas! alas! 
It is not honesty in me tg speak 
What I have seen and known. 

Alas,^ what boots it with incessant care, 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade. 

And strictly meditate the thankless muse f 

Alack ! how may I do it : having the hour limited ? 

Alack ! alack ! Edmund, I like not this unnatural dealing. 

Scar, I never saw an acdon of such shame : 
Experience, manhood, honor, ne'er before 
Did violate so itself. 

Eno. Alack! alack! 

MieceUaneouB SxampUi af ExdamafunnM. 

BiMDe of then eznmplM are noCf oorreclly spealrtiig, the shnple — niences thej pinpofi to 
be, but mlher parts of oompotmd eenteiioes. I wtah U pnrUculany anderatood, Iherelbre, that 
every exdamalkm point leparalea whal preoedea fh>m what fbUowa tt, into perlbot indepeih 
denoe oC each other. Each la to be cooaidered by itself^ aa if the other had no eylntenee. 
The Bhelorieal panie or daah, la hen and there employed, aa an additlcoal meana of 8epai»» 



What a spectacle ! — Behold a parent subject to the degrading 
influence of an ungovernable temper ! — Her very soul sickened at 
the sight 1—0 impossible 1 replied Mary. — ^0 shocking 1-— How veiy 
tiresome I — ^And this was once a court! thought uie.— 'Hwnphl 
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that's the reaaon people are always g^ to aee tliein. — ^Fatigue ! 
Phoo I I am sure I siind fiatigae as little as any man. — ^My sweet* 
est Blanch, do be quiet ! 

I look after the pigs» Mr. Guffaw I I am really astcHushed at 
you! Do I look Uke a person made to look after pigs? For 
heaven's sake, Mr. Guffaw, make leas noise ! 

But you thought me the greatest delicacy of all ! my dear.-— 
You left all your other delicacies for me ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! — What 

do you say to that V Ha ! ha ! ha ! Surely, my mother cannot 

be displeased at my attending church ! said she in astonishment 
— Oh ! what a situation I am placed in . — How fortunate ! — How 
excessively childish ! — 

There's a slap on the cheek for me ! MeVcy ! how it bums !— 
God's will be done ! — ^What ! afraid of the effects of evil example ! 
— shocking ! to mention pigeon-pies in the same breath with roses ! 
— Oh ! my friends I how little with all my boasting have I known 
my own heart ! — ^Alas ! all earthly good still blends itself with 
home ! — I shall go down to posterity with the code in my hand ! 
— Strive now to rival him in the sacred arts of peace 1 

Oh ! with what a sorrowful air of forced gayety was all this 
uttered ! — How shall I endure it ! — Oh ! Epictetus, how 1 — ^Pho ! 
pho ! nonsense, man ! I never saw you before ! — Never saw me ! 
Never saw me ! Is it come to this ! — Who then can be saved ! — 
You are not an^y, sure ! — Grant me this favor for once ! — Let me 
not perish in this horrid manner ! — ^Tush I tush ! man, I made no 
reference to you ! — Out upon you ! 

Nurse, [Wiihin.'l Madam ! 

Jul. I come anon. — But if thou mean'st not well, ' 

I do beseech thee 

Nurse, [Within^ Madam! 
Jul, By-and-by I come : — 

To cease thy suit and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 

And yet — yet what f No news ! Mankind is mad I 

Unheard their clock repeats the hours ! — 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers !— 

Die for thy country ! — ^Thou romantic fool ! 
Thy country I What to thee f — 

But hark ! What nearer war-drum shakes the glade f 

Joy ! joy 1 Columbia's friends are tramplmg through the shade I 

Itis 
That man of sorrow ! O how changed ! What pomp 1 
In grandeur terrible, all heaven descends I 
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Hark ! from the baltlements of yonder tower, 
The Bctenn bell has tolled the midnight homr !•» 
Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame. 
Forsake its languid frame J 

MtMceHaneous Examples of Declarative, Interrogative and Exdai^ 

atory Sentence, 

How now, brother f Where b my cousin f Hath he provided 
ibis music? 

To be whipped I What's his fault T Wilt thou make a trust, 
a transgression ? The transgression is in the stealer. 

D. How now \ Why are you sad % 

Q. Sad ! I am not sad. 

D. How then ( Sick ? 

C. I am neither, sir. 

What fire is in mine ears f Can this be true ? 
Contempt, farewell ! Maiden pride, adieu I 

Hero, Fie upon thee ! Art thou not ashamed ? 

Marg, Of what, lady f Of speaking honorably ? Is not mar- 
riage honorable in a beggar ? Is not your lord honorable without 
marriage? 

Friisf. Yott come hither, my lord, to marry this lady f 
Claxd, No. 

Xeo». To he married to her, friar. Fbu come to marry her. 
Friar, Lady, you come hither to be married to this count f 
Bero, I do. 

Claud, Bid her answer truly. 

Leon, I charge thee, daughter, to do so. 

Eero, God ! defend me I How I am beset I What kind of 
eatechittng do you call this f 

Claud, To make you answer truly to your name. 

Mero. Is it not Hero ? Who can blot that name with any just 
reproach f 

Bene, How doth the lady f 

Beat, She seems dead. Help, uncle I 

Hero ! Why, Hero I — Uncle ! Seignior flenedick ! friar I 
Zeon, Fate ! take not away thy heavy hand ! 

Death is the fairest cover for her shame. 
Beat, How now, cousin Hero ? 

IViar, Have comfort, lady. 
Leon, Dost thou look up f 
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J^Wor. Wherefore should she not t 

Xetm. Wherefore ? Why/ doth not every earthly thing 

Cry shame upon her ¥ Could she here deny 

The story ? 

Besides all this, his children had the general advantage of a 
father's example. Piety in him was recompensed by peace xd 
mind. Benevolence in him was rewarded by self-satisfaction. In- 
tegrity in him was crowned by the blessings of a good consdence. 
How natural the result ! Each became a reflection of his worth. 
Is not this an encouraging illustration of the power of a good life 
in purifying the domestic atmosphere? What could be more? 
The question needs no answer. Parents ! consider it well. Tour 
own happiness is involved in this matter. 

This, Oh men of Athens ! my duty prompted me to represent to 
you on this occasion. May God inspire you to determine upon 
measures most expedient for the common good of our country ! 

Proceed then, Athenians, to support your deliberations with 
vigor. Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insulted you in 
Thrace ? Is he not an implacable enemy ? Indeed, what is he not f 

What have you left unviolated f By what name shall I now 
address you ? Shall I call you soldiers ? Soldiers I Can I call 
you citizens ? Citizens ! 

If I exist ? — ^Hah ! whence that doubt \ " We meet agidn this 
night !" — so said the spectre ! Dreadful words, be ye blotted from 
my mind forever I Hassan, to your vigilance, I leave the care of 
my beloved. Fly to me that instant, on the approach of any un- 
bidden footstep to your door. I'll to my couch. Follow me, Saib. 

How long did he pause on the brink of the Rubicon V How came 
he to the brink of that river f How dared he cross it f Shall a 
man pay no respect to the boundaries of hb country's rights? 
How dared he cross that river ( Oh ! but he paused upon the 
brink ! He should have perished upon the brink before attemptii^ 
to cross it ! Why did he pause f Why does a man's heart palpi- 
tate, on the point of committing an unlawful deed V Why does tne 
very murderer strike wide of Uie mortal part f ^Because of con- 
science n That made Caesar pause upon the brink of the Rubi- 
con . — ^What was the Rubicon ¥ The boundary of Caesar's province. 
From what did it separate his province f From his country. Was 
that country a desert ? No. 

Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Let us not 
deceive ourselves, sir. What means this niiartial array f Is it not 
designed to force us to submission ? Can gentlemen assign any 
other possible motive for it ? Has Gbeat Britain an enemy in this 

*Inthl0eample,theiwoeadtjfortrHiiiig«il^rnaaliiteR^^ C«m 
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quarter of the worid, to call finr all this accmniiktioii of force? 
No ! Sir. She has none. They are meant for us. And what haye 
we to oppose to them f Shall we try argument ? Sir, we have 
been trying that for the last ten years. Haye we any thing new 
to oflfor upon the subject? Nothing. Shall we resort to humble 
■opplieaEtion ? Let us not, sir» deceive ourselves longer. 

Blush, Grandeur! Blush, proud Courts 1 Withdraw youir blase, 
Te little stars ! Hide your diminished rays. 

Fear held them mute. [Alone, untaught to fear. 
Stood dauntless Carl.] " Behold that rival here !" 

" A rat ! [a rat !] Clap to the door.** — 
The cat comes bouncing on the floor. 

What ! They admire him for hb jokes ? 
See but the fortune of some folks ! 

Let Sporus tremble. What ? that thing of aUk ? 
Sporus ! [that mere white curd of asses milk ?] 
Satire, alas ! alas ! can Sporus feel ! 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel f 

Booth enters. Hark I the universal peal I 
But has he spoken ? Not a syllable. 

Alas i delusive dream ! 
Too well I know him. 

Give me another horse. — ^Bind up my wounds.— 
Haye mercy, Jesu ! — Soft 1 I dut but dream.* — 

coward eonsoience ! how dost thou aflflict me ! 
The lights bum blue. — It is now dead midnight. 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do I fearf Myself? There's none else by.*— 
Is there a murderer here ? No. — Yes. — I am. 

Then fly. — ^What! from myself? Oreat reason.* Why f 
Lest I revenue. What ? Myself on myself ? 

1 love myself. Wherefore f 



* AB thfln MatenoM hftTo tbe meannoe of being rimple dedanSiTe ae^ 
Mtm to be at Tarianoe with the row krid down fbr their deliTery:, inaraiaoh aa they end with 
flie bJbtiar tweep. But are they dedaratiTe aentenoesf Tlie flnt ia an indirect interrogatiTe, 
Mdi Iha aiiBwer taBpSadOpnt by theapeaker to himaeU; to Maare himaeirorfhe real aWe of 
nfaiga: the aeoond, ia the mat part or negative of a doable oompactt with the ailinnatiTe o|k 
poaad tolk undentoodi but implied by the next Une; whidh, beeauae It eowtainHrt a ocmpomid 
rrr**"*^ I have pot iuened in the tegct. Adding the afllnnatlTe and auli|)otaiing the Una 
(Battled, the witole paaaage will read thua: 

There la none elae by, but Bichard la alone. 
And Bichaid lovea Bkbanl; that la, I am L 

Anlldnl aartHMe ia theflnt partof naingle eompac^ with theoHnipondlMwcidi and thn 
aeoond pBt Boppraand. Wrttlentai AiIL It would read thoa: Then fly. What I fltth n^aeirt 
Tfli Ilunre great reaaon, though 1 should or do not Why? Leat I rerenge. 

The ftMBOiiaUkewlae a aingle compact, thua: ** To the penitent, Indeed, but I ttiiiiot penlp 
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Mm. Mylordl My lord I [Knoekkip,'] 

Bast. [Within.] Who knocks f 
M€9$. One from lord Stanley. 

B(ut. [ Within.] What is't o'clock f 

Mess, tjpon the stroke of foar. 

Wac is the law of violence. Peace is the law of love. That law 
of violence prevailed without mitigation from the murder of Abel 
to the advent of the Prince of Peace. 

Brothers! let us talk together of Logan. Ye aged men! bear ye 
testimony to the deeds of his strength. Who was like him f Who 
could resist him f Who may withstand the winds uprooting the 
great trees of the mountain f Let him be the foe of Logan. Thrice 
m one day hath he given battle. Thrice in one day hath he come 
back victorious. Who may bear up a^inst the strong man 9 Let 
the young hear me. Let them follow nim. Warriors ! Logan was 
the father of Harold ! 

What ! old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell ! 

Bal. You are, doubtless, happy in your prosperity f 
Far. Happy in my prosperity ! How can I be f Can pros- 
perity give me back my buried child ? 

Bal. For such a sorrow there is a divine consolation. Have 
yott soBght it ? 
Far. A consolation beyond my reach. I dare not seek it 
Bal. Why not \ God is abundantly merciful f 
Far. To the penitent.* I, alas! am not penitent. I cannot 
repent without restoring my ill-gotten wealth to its owners. Hence 
all my sorrows. 
Bid. Sir, you deserve them. May they not prove eternal I 



BEO. II. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

/ 

I. DSCLARATIVS SENTENCES. 
I. CLOtB BBMTKNCBI. 

Rule VI. The close declarative is delivered with accentual 
sweeps, the bend at intermediate pauses, and perfect close. {Ses 
JRtUe I, and note: also Plate, Fig. 9.) 

FxampUs. 
The whole multitude of them arose and led him to Pilate. Thqr 

* See Dole on the |)reoeding.pt|a. 
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wlio are moderate in their expeetatioiis^, meet with few disappoint- 
meBta. The rocks and hills of New England will remain till the 
last conflagration. Rome carefully reconied these requests and 
intercessions^, and smiled to- see the nations throw themselves into 
her arms. Rome was the^ffreaf^est, the rich^'est, the most powerful 
cHy in the world. And the chief priests and scribes stood and 
Tefaemently accused him. 

The citisens of America celebrate that day which gave birth to 
thdr liberties. The recollection of this event swells every heart 
with joy^, and fills every tongue with praise. It was then that 
they struck that terrible blow under which the greatness of Persia 
suBJC and expired. Old nations, with di£ferent systems of govern- 
ment^, may be slow to acknowledge all that justly belongs to uSb 
There are two principles, gentlemen'', strictly and purely American', 
which are now likely to overrun the world. Popular governments 
and general education, acting and reacting^, mutually producing 
and reproducing each other', are the mighty agencies, which, in 
our days, appear to be exciting, stimulating andchangmg the aspect 
of the civilized world. 

It is a considerable benefit of piety', that it afifords the best 
firiendships and sweetest society. To have a friend, wise and good, 
to whom, upon all occasions, we may resort for advice, for assist- 
ance, for consolation', is a great convenience in life. A late English 
writer has permitted himself to say', that the original establishment 
of the United States, and that of the colony of Botany Bay', were 
pretty nearly modelled on the same plan. The meaning of this 
slanderous insinuation is, that the United States were settled 
by deported convicts, in like manner as New South Wales has 
been, by felons whose punbhment has been commuted into trans- 
portation. It is a principle amply borne out by the history of the 
g^reat and powerful nations of the earth, and by that of none more ' 
than the country of which we speak, that the best fruits and choicest 
action of the commendable qualities of the national character, are 
to be found on the side of the oppressed few. 

That great man, Luther', gave an impulse to society, which it 
has ever since preserve^. He unfolded to the wondering gaze of 
men', a form of moral beauty, which had been too lon^ shrouded 
from their eyes by the timid dogmatism of the Papal Church. It 
is to protestant Christianity, gentlemen', that you are indebted for 
the noblest exercise of your rational powers. It is to protestant 
Christianity that you owe the vigor of your intellectual exertions and 
the purity of your moral sentiments. I could easily show you how 
much the manliness of English literature, and the fearless intrepidity 
of German speculation, and how much even of the accurate, sciences 
of France, may be ascribed to the spirit of protestant Christianity. 
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B is from the influence of tliis spirit, that the svblime astmieaij 
of La Place, has not been, like that of Galileo, condBmned as 
heretical. 

The ambition and avarice of man' are the sources of his onhap- 
piness. Natural diBpositions, or acquired habits', regulate the tenm' 
of our lives. I feel your kindness', and wish for an opportunity to 
requite it. To the beauty of her form and excellence 4>t her natural 
disposition, a parent, equally indulgent and attentive, had done the 
fullest justice. A man may enjoy the present and forget the future^ 
at the very moment in which he is writing of the insignificance of 
the former and the importance of the latter. The dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a 
ftpoon which has paid fifteen per cent, flings himself back upon his 
«mntz bed which has paid twenty -two per cent., makes his will on 
an eiffht-pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecaiy 
who has paid a Ucense of a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. 

War, peace, darts, spears, towns, rivers, every thing, in short, in 
his writings'", ia alive. Fire of imagination^ strength of mindf, and 
firmness of soul^ are gifts of nature. Wit, grace and beauty, are 
captivating. The warbling of birds^ the murmuring of streams^ 
the enamel of meadows^ the coolness of woods^ the fragrance' of 
flowers^ and the sweet smell of plants^ contribute greaUy to the 
pleasures of the mind^ and the health of the body. The diversity 
of objects, the extent of the horizon, the immense height^ the coun- 
try like a map at your feet, the ocean around, the heavens above, 
conspire to overwhelm the mind. That faith which is one, that 
faith which renews and justifies all who profess it, that faith which 
confessions and formularies can never adequately express, is the 
property of all alike. A mind bold, independent and decisive, a 
will despotic in its dictates, an enerffy that distanced expedition, 
and a conscience pliable to every, touch of self-interest, marked the 
outiine of this extraordinary character. 

He who follows the pleasures of the world, which are in their 
very nature disappointing^, is in constant search of care, solicitude^ 
remorse and confusion. Notwithstanding all the pains which Cicero 
took in the education of lus son'', lustoiy informs us, that nature 
rendered him incapable of improving by iJl the rules of eloquence^, 
the precepts 'of philosophy^, his own endeavors^, and the most re- 
fined conversation of Athens. His library consisted of several 
Tolumes of sermons^, a concordance^ Thomas a Eempis^ Antoni- 
nus' Meditations^ the works of the author of the Whole Duty of 
Man', a translation of Boethius^, the original editions oi the Spec- 
tator and Guardian^ Cowley's Poems^, Dryden's Works', Baker's 
Chronicle^ Burnet's History of his 9wu times'. Lamb's Eoyal Cook- 
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cry^, Abercfomby's Scots Warriors', and Nisbet's Heraldry. With 
the newly -found continent of New Holland, she embraces under 
her protection, or in her possession, the Philippine Islands, Java, 
Sumatra''; passes the coast of Malacca'; rests for a short time 
fruitlessly to endeavor to number the countless millions of her sub- 
jects in Hindostan'; winds into the sea of Arabia'; skirts along the 
coasts of Coromandel and Ceylon'; stops for a moment for refresh- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope'; visits her plantations of the Isles 
of France and Bourbon'; sweeps along the whole of the Antilles'; 
doubles Cape Hora to protect her whalemen in the northern and 
southern Pacific Oceans'; crosses the American continent, from 
Queen Charlotte's Sound to Hudson's Bay', glancing in the pass- 
im at her colonies of the Canadas, Nova Scotia and New-Bruns- 
wick'; thence continues to Newfoundland, to look after and foster 
her fisheries'; and then takes her departure for the united kingdoms 
. of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Whatever may be the obstacles which ignorance, prejudice and 
envy oppose to the doctrines of religion', we ought never to be de- 
terred from propagating them. Whatever talents you may possess', 
whatever advantages you may have received from nature and edift- 
cation', with whatever perfections you may be endowed', expect 
only the suffrage of a small number of men. By ascending to aa 
association with our ancestors', by contemplating their example and 
studying their character', by partaking their sentiments and im- 
bibing their spirit', by accompanying them in their toils', by sym- 
pathizing in their sufferings and rejoicing in their successes and 
their triumphs', we mingle our existence with theirs, and seem to 
belong to their age. How men have labored to disprove them ; 
what mtellectual power and ardor and acumen, urged on by invet- 
erate hate, have assailed their credibility ; what stores of learning 
have been exhausted, what wit and what ridicule expended, to 
evince their absurdity ; what ferocity of godless ambition, of biffot- 
ed power, and even of popular legislation, have been employed to 
enervate, if not destroy their influence ; is well known. Those who 
fell victims to their principles in the civil convulsions of the short- 
lived republics of Greece, or who sunk beneath the power of her 
invading foes ; those victims of Austrian tyranny in Switzerland, 
and of Spanish tyranny in Holland ; the solitary champions, or the 
united bands of high-minded and patriotic men who have in any 
region or age, struggled and- suffered in this great cause ; belong 
to that people of the free, whose fortunes and progress are the 
most noble theme which man can contemplate. 

Besides the ignorance of masters who teach the first rudiments 
of reading, and the want of skill, or negligence in that article, of 
these who teaoh the learned languages; besides the enroneova 

14* 
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manner, which the untutored pupil falls into, through the want of 
early attention in masters, to correct small faults in the beginning, 
which increase and gain strength with years ; besides bad habits 
contracted from imitation of particular persons, or the contagion of 
example ; from a general prevalence of a certain tone or cant in 
reading or reciting, peculiar to each school, and regularly trans- 
mitted from one generation to another : besides all these, which 
are fruitful sources of vicious elocution ; there is one fundamental 
error in the method universally used in teaching to read, which at 
first gives a wrong bias, and leads us ever after blindfold from the 
right path, under the guidance of a false rule. 

From the worm that grovels in the dust beneath our feet, to the 
track of the leviathan in the foaming deep ; from the moth that 
corrupts the secret treasure, to the eagle that soars above his eyry in 
the clouds ; from the wild ass in the desert, to the lamb within the 
shepherd's fold ; from the consuming beast, to the cattle upon a 
thousand hills ; from the rose of Sharon, to the cedar of Lebanon ; 
from the crystal stream, gushing forth out of the flinty rock, to the 
wide waters of the deluge ; from the lonely path of the wanderer, 
to the gathering of a mighty multitude ; from the tear that falls in 
secret, to the din of battle, and the shout of a triumphant host ; 
from the solitary in the wilderness, to the satrap on the throne ; 
from the mourner clad in sackcloth, to the prince in purple robes ; 
from the gnawings of the worm that dieth not, to the seraphic 
visions of the blest ; from the siill sqiall voice, to the thunders of 
Omnipotence ; from the depths of hell, to the regions of eternal 
glory ; there is no degree of beauty or deformity, no tendency to 
good or evil, no shade of darkness nor gleam of light, which does 
not come within the cognizance of the holy Scriptures. 

Our immense extent of fertile territory opening an inexhaustible 
field for success (ul enterprise, thus assuring to mdustry a certain 
reward for its labors, and preserving the land, for centuries to 
come, from the manifold evils of an over-crowded, and consequently 
degraded population ; our magnificent system of federated repub- 
lics, carrying out and applying the principles of representatiTe 
democracy to an extent never hoped or imagined in the boldest 
theories of the old speculative republican philosophers, the Har- 
riligtons, Sydneys, and Lockes of former times ; the reaction of our 
political system upon our. social and domestic concerns, bringing the 
mflnence of popular feeling and public opinion to bear upon all the 
affairs of life in a degree hitherto wholly unprecedented ; the un- 
constrained range of freedom of opinion, of speech, and of the 
press, and the habitual and daring exercise of that liberty upon the 
nighcsst subjects ; the absence of all serious inequality of fortune 
and nmk m the condition of our citizens ; oar divisions into inm • 
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merable religious aects, and the ooneeqnent oo-eziiteQoe, neyer 
before regarded as possible, of intense religious seal, with a great 
decree of toleration in feeling and perfect equality of rights ; our 
intimate connection with that elder world beyond the Atlantic, 
communicating to us, through the press and emigration, much of 
good and much of evil not our own, high science, refined art, and 
the best knowledge of okl experience, as well as prejudices and 
luxuries, vices and crimes, such as could not have been expected 
to spring up in our soil for ac^es ; — all these, combined with numer- 
ous other peculiarities in the institutions and in the moral, civil and 
social condition of the American people, have given to our society^ 
tltfongh all its relations, a character exclusively its own. 

The sick unteuded then'. 
Languished in the dark shade, and died afar from men. 

In man or woman', but far most in man', 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar', in my soul I loathe 
All aflPectation. 

All night the dreadless angel, unpursued. 
Through heaven's wide champaign held his way, till mora. 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 

He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart and keeps it, has a mind 

That hungeys, and supplies it, and who seeks 

A social, not a dissipated life, ' 

Has business. 

Through the night 
Of years, the steps of virtue she shall trace. 
And show the earlier a^es, where her sight 
Can pierce the eternal shadows o'er her face. 

Late, from this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, that threw its shroud 
O'er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste. 
Nurse of full streams, and lifter up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o'erlook the cloud. 

Upon the hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still. 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay 
How swift the years have passed away. 
Since first, a child and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
This litde rill that, firom the springs 
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Of yonder grove, its curreDt brings. 
Plays on the slope awbile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet. 

To the reverent throng', 
Grave and time wrinkled men, with locks all white. 
Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and taught the way of right' 
Till bolder spirits seized the rule and nailed 
On men the yoke, that man should never bear'. 
And drove them forth to battle. 

Then all this youthful paradise around'. 
And all the broad and boundless mainland', lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood that frowned 
O'er mount and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gay giants of the sylvan wild. 

His simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences'. 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place'. 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Minffled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops» stole over him, and bowed 
Uis spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. 

His native hills that rise in happier climes'. 
The grot that heard his song of other times', 
His cottage-home', his bark of slender sail'. 
His glassy lake', and broomwood-blossomed vaQ', 
Rusn on his thoughts. 

Each ray, that shone, in early time, to light 

The faltering footstep in the path of right'; 

Each gleam of clearer brightness shed to aid 

In man's maturer day his bolder sight'; 

(All blended, like the rainbow's radiant braid';) 

Pour yet, and still shall pour, the blaze that cannot &de. 

Whatever fruits in different climes are found 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northeni Bky 
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With yemal lines that blosBom bat to die ; — 
These, here disporting, own a kindred soil, 
iS'or ask luxuriance from the planter's toil. 

Tlie hills 
Bock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun, the rales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between. 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows men, and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 

This royal throne of kings ; this sceptred isle ; 

This earth of majesty ; this seat of Mars ; 

This other £den, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself. 

Against infection, and the hand of war ; 

This precious stone, set in the silver 8ea» 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happy lands ; 

This blessed plot ; this earth ; this realm ; this England ; 

This nurse ; this teeming womb of Royal Kings, 

Feared by' their breed, and famous by their birth ; 

Renowned for their deeds, as far from home 

As is ^he sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son : 

This land of such dear souls ; this dear, dear land ; 

Dear for her reputation, through the world ; 

Is now leased out, (I die pronouncing it,) 

like to a tenement or paltry farm. 

EzoBpnoK. I have the same remark to make here that I made 
under Rule first ; namely, that indirect interrogatives, and parts of 
compacts, both single and double, in consequence of incorrect 
punctuation, are often mistaken for compound close declara- 
tives: e,g. 

Ton could not foresee the reception you met with. — ^No. 

Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. 

It is surely excessively extraordinary that she should have 
aknned me so much about your health, and sent me such precise 
instructions to take care of it. 

The miTid may improve^ may enlarge its stores of informatioa 
and strengthen its powers, after a certain age'. The body having 
reached its maturity, falls inevitably into decay. 
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I admit that the evidence of this man's guilt must insure bis 
condemnation'. Tet we are to consider, and consider well, what 
we shall do with him after condemnation. 

I am not the advocate of indolence and improvidence'. But I 
pity the poor who have become poor in consequence of disasters 
they could not avert. 

We should not bestow our faculties on a multitude of small and 
unimportant affairs'. This is to waste them without benefit to our- 
selves or mankind\ We snould employ them in the pursuit of 
some one great and good end. 



The lint three of these examples are liuUrect hitenrogaMtes: one of eadi kind. The 
oeeding three are single compacts; the parts of which ahould be separated br the ooo 
except in the lint of these ; which, harlng both correlatiro words und^stood, mtj reoelTe 
the semiooioQ. (See PuneL of Single Qm^^t) The last example is a doable compact^ wilh 
the finti second and third proposition expressed. 

2. COMrAOT BRNTKNCB8. 

1. Single Compact. 

Rule YII. The first part of a single compact sentence, and all 
the members of the first part, should it comprise more than one, 
terminate with the bend : the second part, if it comprise but one 
member, must terminate with perfect close ; but if it comprise two 
or more members, the series must be delivered like an imperfect 
loose sentence. (See Imperfect Loose below, and Plate, Fig, 10.) 

The flret part, and the membere of the flnt part, shoifld there be anj, may be ^ther simple 
oreomjpoand; and if oompoiind, either close (Mr compact : the second part, and also the mem- 
ben or the second part, in addition to this rariety of constructlooi, may be also eillier perfed 
or tanperfect looee : and hence the generality of the rule. It refen only to the tenalnatioB of 
parts, at memben of parts. The dellyttry of the intermediate portion of theae, dependa on 
their construction : if simple docliinUtTea, they should be deliTered like simple dedantivea, in 
conformity with Rule I: If close, like dose: if compact, like compact: if loose, like loose. 

I hare said in the rule abore, that **the flnt part of a single compact, and all the membfls 
of the first port, should it comprise more than one, terminate with tne bend.** The IbUowlag 
(may be regarded aa exceptions to this. 



1. If two compact sentences with the same oorrelaUve words immediately su c ce e d 
other, the flnt part of each, being in contrast with that of the other, the second flint part, ki- 
stead of being terminated with the bend, according to the rule, ends with partial doae : ug, 

[His Style is always beautiful.] If clear^, you are pleased with 
him. If he is obscure^ you are pleased with him. 

Sl If the same compact sentence compiae two similar memben in ttie flrrt part la aoB- 
tnat, the second (tf these memlien Is deuTered with partial dose: e.g. 

If a good man has injured you', if a bad man has injured yom\ 
it is all the same^ : you must forgive. 

3. If the laat member of a seriea In the flnt part, oonlain aa lateulTe pvtkia, It AoM 
tennlnate with partial doae: e,g. 

If they have wealth', if they have even a competency^ then, many 
think, they could be happy. 

Though they lost the esteem of the world', though their near- 
est and dearest relatives forsook them', nay, though even the sane* 
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lily of life itself was in7ade(l\ yet they held to their faith unshaken : 
met all : endured all. 



i. Tbe kat member of a leriai In the lint peiti thoogh tleontaln neither eontrut nor lntfl»> 
itre pnrtideei may yet, for the sake of varvtng the deliveiy, be mjide to terminate with partial 
dona. Of tbia 1 need give no azample, amoe the experUnent may be made with any of the 
•xamplea of a aerloat which follow under the genwal rule. (Tke ddivery hen rtcommendMLt 
cen/eraw te the rq i r i > f «il a h g% PlaU^ Fig» 14, c) 

S. When the llrBi part, with or withont a ■erlea of memben, beglna with the word ngipoM 
tai the ImperatiTe, it terminate with partial close. In this case, however, the second part al- 
moat rndformly comprlaea an InteirogatiTe: in other words, the llrat and seoood part together 
tmn a aamtinienogattve. (S—R»UXFIII^XoU,) 

Examples, 
Ist FORM : with both the correlative words expressed. 

As it was then', so is it now. 

As ye have received Christ', so walk ye in him. 

As in Adam all die', so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

As soon as he sees what he never saw before', so soon does he 
feel what he never felt before. 

As the lightning that lighteneth out of the one part under heav- 
en, shineth unto the other part under heaven', so shall the Son of 
Man be in his day. 

As in private character adversity is often requisite to give a 
proper direction and temper to strong qualities', so the noblest 
traits of a national character, even under the freest and most inde- 
pendent of hereditary governments, are commpnly to be sought in 
the ranks of a minority, or of a dissenting sect. 

As the admirer of painting is most offended with the scrawls of a 
dauber', as the enthusiast in music is the most hurt with the dis- 
cords of an ill- played, instrument', so the lover of mankind, as his 
own sense of virtue has painted them, when he comes abroad into 
life and sees what they really are, feels the disappointment in the 
severest manner. 

As the middle, and the fairest, and the most conspicuous places 
in cities, are usually chosen for the erection of statues and monu- 
ments, dedicated to the memory of worthy men who have nobly 
deserved of their country' ; so should we in the heart and centre 
of our soul, in the best and highest apartment thereof, in the pla« 
ces most exposed to ordinary observation, and most secure from 
worldly care, erect lively representations, and lasting memorials of 
divine bounty. 

As a covetous man, whatever besides he is doing, will be carking 
about his bags and treasure', an ambitious man wul be devising his 
plots and projects', a voluptuous man will have his mind on his 
dishes', a lascivious man will be doting on his amours', a studious 
man will be musing on his notions', every man according to his 
particular inclination, will lard his business and bespriqkle all his 



i. 
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actioDfl with cares and wishes tending to the enjoyment of what he 
most esteems and affects'; so may a good Christian, through all 
hb undertakings, wind in devout reflections, and pious motions of 
soul toward the chief object of his mind and affection. 

As no cause 
For such exalted confidence could e'er 
Exist', so none is n6w for fixed despair. 

As men from men 
Do, in the constitution of their souls, 
Differ by mysteries not to be explained' ; ^ 

And as we fall by various ways, and sink 
Through manifold degrees to guilt and shame' ; 
So manifold and various are the ways 
Of restoration. 

As one who long in thickets and in brakes 

Entangled, winds now this way and now that, 

His devious course uncertain, seeking home'; 

Or having long in miry ways been foiled, 

And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 

Plunging, and half despairing of escape' ; 

If chance at length he find a greensward smooth 

And faithful to the foot, his spirits rise, 

He cheerups brisk his ear-erecting steed. 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease' ; 

So I, designing other themes, and called 

To adorn the sofa with eulogium due, 

To tell its slumbers, and to paint its dreams. 

Have rambled wide. 

As when a traveller, a long day past 

In painful search of what he cannot find, 

At night's approach, conteift with the next cot. 

There ruminates, awhile, hb labor lost, 

Then cheers his heart with what his fate affords. 

And chants a sonnet to deceive the time. 

Till the due season calls him to repose ; 

Thus I, long travelled in the ways of men, 

And dancing, with the rest, the giddy maze. 

Where disappointment smiles at hope's career ; 

Warned by the languor of life's evening ray, 

At length have housed me in an humble shed ; 

Where future wandering banished from my thought, 

And waiting, patient, the sweet hour of rest, 

I chase the moments with a serious song. 
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Beeanae senteace against an eTil work is not executed speedilj^, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fally set in them to do e^. 

Because he saw his head higher, his arms stronger, his sword 
and spear larger, his shield heavier than any Israehte's, therefore 
he defies the whole host. 

For that [because] they hated knowledge, and did not chooae 
the fear of the Liord, they would none of my counsel, they despised 
aU my reproof, therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices. 

Therefore dqth my Father love me, because I lay down my life. 

Profit is therefore so much affected and pursued, because it is, or 
doth seem, apt to procure or promote some good desirable to us. 

The gain of money, or of something equivalent, is therefore spe- 
cially termed profit in the language of men^, because it readily 
supplies necessity^ furnishes convenience^; feeds pleasure^; satisfies 
fancy and curiosity^ promotes ease and liberty^; supports honor 
and dignity^ procures power, dependencies and friendships^ ren- 
ders a man somewhat considerable in the world^; and, in fine, en- 
ables one to do good. 

Because I eat and drink without luxury, banishing all foreign 
superfluity ; because I dress myself in a way at once comfortable, 
and pleasing to the eye ; because I reinstate the manly beard in its 
lost honor; because I withstand the privileges and prejudices of 
my class, and would pass for no more than I am worth ; because I 
believe that I have not stained myself by marriage with a maiden 
of lower and unhonorable descent ; because I will not establish my 
character by a duel, or bear about the insignia of real or feigned 
services, as a show upon my breast ; because I make my slaves my 
free companions and friends ; because I forswear deceit, and assert 
the truth without fear; therefore am I treated in the nineteenth 
century as a fool. 

Whereas a treaty of cession was concluded at Washington city, 
in the District of Columbia, by James Barbour, Secretary of War, 
of the one part, and John Stidman and others, of the other par^ 
and which treaty bears date the twenty-fourth day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six^; and whereas the object 
of said treaty being to embrace a cession, by the Creek nation, of 
all the lands owned by them within the chartered limits of Georgia, 
and it having been the opinion of the parties, at the time when the 
said treaty was concluded, that all, or nearly all of said lands were 
embraced in said cession, and by the lines as defined in said treaty, 
and the supplemental article thereto^; and whereas it having been 
smce ascertained that the said lines in said treaty, and the supple-* 
ment thereto, do not embrace all the lands owned by the Creek 
nation within the chartered limits of Georgia, and the President of 

16 
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the United StoteB having urged the Creek nation further to extend 
the limits as defined in the treaty aforesaid, and the chiefs and 
head men of the Creek nation being desirous of complying with 
the wish of the President of the United States'; therefore, tbey, the 
chiefs and head men aforesaid, agree to cede, and they do hereby 
cede, to the United States, all the remaining lands now owned or 
claimed by the Creek nation, not heretofore ceded, and found, on 
actual survey, to lie within the chartered limits of the State of 
Georgia. 

Either the mere will of the magistrate', or the conscience of the 
individual must decide in the case. 

Either be will hate the one and love the other', or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other. 

He either thought the action so near to indifferent that he forgot 
it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to approve it. 

Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents. 

Neither could he obtain the benefits which he so earnestly desired, 
and diligently sought, nor avert the calamities which he so greatly 
feared. 

If he', then I. 

If he confessed it', then forgive him. 

If there be no resurrection of the dead', then is Christ not risen. 

If dhrist be not risen', then is our preaching vain ; and your faith 
is also vain. 

If, in the wanton exercise of this right, we capriciously reject the 
old and faithful servant, whose services have an equal claim on our 
admiration and gratitude', then we are tyrants. 

If through female encouragement and example, the spirit of this 
age is to be purified from folly', if it is to be elevated and adorned 
by excellence', then women must be sincerely and practically re- 
ligious. I 

My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide my command- 
menu with thee, so that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and 
apply thine heart unto understanding'; yea, if thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice after understanding'; if thou 
seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasure'; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God. 

If pleasure, unmixed with forecastings of retributive bitterness, is 
sought ; if the body is to be recruited after the exhaustion of dis- 
ease ; if the wounded spirit b to be healed after the anguish of 
privation, or the agony of misfortune ; nay,* if there be any hope 



* Not flnly lo, but U; 4u^ (See CUuifitaUmi^ SimpU DtOmntb^t Ves Mtf Mo» JDraM* 
Otmf^ 0«». XvU mti RmU Fill, X) -i ^ 
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that reason shall resume her power after the pressure of the mmd 
has been more than its strength ; then, the 107 that bringeth no 
sorrow, the medicine for the disease, the bairn for the wounded 
spirit, the asylum for the wandering mind, are found nowhere but 
in the sunny gladto, the green canopies, and the life-imparting 
breezes of nature. 

If indeed we desire to behold a literature like that which has 
sculptured with such energy ol expression, which has painted so 
faithfully and vividly, the crimes, the vices, the follies of ancient 
and modem Europe ; if we desire that our land should furnish for 
the orator and the novelist, for the painter and the poet, age after 
age, the wild and romantic scenery of war ; the flittering march 
of armies and the revelry of the camp ; the shrieks and blasphe- 
mies, and all the horrors of the battle-field ; the desolations 01 the 
harvest and the burning cottage ; the storm, the sack, and the ruin 
of cities : if we desire to unchain the furious passions of jealousy 
and selfishness, of hatred, revenge, and ambition, those lions that 
now sleep harmless in their den ; if we desire that the lake, the 
river, the ocean, should blush with the blood of brothers ; that the 
winds should waft from the land to the sea, from the sea to the 
land, the roar and smoke of battle ; that the very mountain-tops 
should become altars for the sacrifice of brothers : if we desire 
that these, and such as these, (the elements to an incredible extent 
of the literature of the old world,} should be the elements of our 
literature ; then, but then only, let us hurl from its pedestal the 
majestic statue of our union, and scatter its fragments over all our 
land. 

If haply, from his guarded breast, 
Did steal the unsuspected sigh ; 
And memory, an unbidden guest. 
With former passions filled his eye' ; 
Then, pious hope and duty praised 
The wisdom of the unerring sway ; 
And while his eye to heaven he raised. 
Its silent waters sunk away. 

If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night' ; 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs' ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 
Had baked thy blood and made it heavy, thick' ; 
Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
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Without a tongue ; using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words' : 
Then, in despite of brooded, watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 

Yes, indeed', but not now. 

The spirit,' indeed, is willing', but the flesh is weak. 

Bourdaloue is, indeed, a great reasoner', but his style is yerboee* 

The harvest truly is pleutcous, but the laborers are few. 

Innocence, indeed, possessed my heart', but it was innocence 
uncorded and intoxicated with foolish desires and liable to temp- 
tation. 

Ye shall, indeed, drink of my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with, but to sit on my right hand and 
on my left is not mine to give. 

I would not, indeed, undertake to maintain that no one can be 
an orator who is not a virtuous man, but there certainly is a kind 
of moral excellence implied in a renunciation of all effort after dis- 
play, in a forgetfulness of self, which is absolutely necessary, both 
m the manner of writing and in the delivery, to give the full force 
to what is said. 

Theirs is, indeed, 
A teaching voice', but 'tis the praise of them. 
That whom it teaches, it makes prompt to learn, 
And, with the boon, gives talents for its use. 

The mind, indeed, enlightened from above, 
Views him in all, ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect, acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style' ; 
But never yet did philosophic tube, 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, his family of worlds. 
Discover him that rules them. 

Rather he', than I. 

Rather be good', than seem to be. 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the liouse of my God, than 
dwell in the tents of wickedne^. 

He chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of Ood, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

In the Church I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue. 

Than prefer the temporal to the eternal with its happiness and 
glory, than give up the joy I find in religion, than forsake God 
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who has hitherto crowned my life with loTihg^kindneaa and tender 
mercy, and consequently who has deserved at my hands nothing 
but yeneration, gratitude and lore ; I would rather die. 

Greater b he that prophesieth, than he that speaketh with 
tongues. 

It is better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in princes. 

Of greater uncharitablaiess we cannot be gtiilty, than to inter- 
pret the afflictions that befall our neighbors, as punishments and 
judgments. 

It had been better for them not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. 

Though deep^ yet clear. 
'Though he slay me', yet will I trust in him. 

Though Samson's hair was shorter', yet he knew God's hand 
was not. 

Yet he said not a word of the angels', though it was the inva- 
riable custom to do so on St. Michael s day. 

Although it is not true that this man intended to take the life of 
his neighbor, yet it cannot be denied that he was the cause of his 
death. 

Though the bare word of an offender can never be taken against 
the oath of his accuser, yet it must be acknowledged that the matter 
of his defence was sufficiently pertinent to obtain his acquittal. 

Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines' ; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat^ ; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls' ; yet I will rejoice m the Lord : I 
will joy in the God of my salvation. 

Though I bewail 
This triumph', yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning that the law 
By which mankind now suffers, is most just. 

Though from the world and worldly care 
My wearied mind I mean to free' ; 
Yet every hour that heaven can spare, 
My Armine, I devote to thee. 

Though thv wild heart some hapless hour may miss 
The peaceful tenor of unvarying bliss'. 
Yet still may hope her talisman employ 
To snatch from heaven anticipated joy. 

Though dull the close of life, and far away 
Each flower that hailed the dawning of the day^ ; 

16* 
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Tet o'er her lonely hopes that onoe were desr^ 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe, 
# With milder griefs her saed eye shall fill. 

And weep their falsehood, while she loves them still. 

When you hear this^ then fly. 

When this shall have occurred, then be assured their rum is at 
hand.^ 

When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation^ 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place^, 
then let them who are in Judea flee into the mountains. 

When your fear cometh as desolation, and your destructioQ 
cometh as a whirlwind^ ; when distress and anguish cometh upcm 
you^ ; then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer : they 
bhall seek me early, but they shall not find me. 

When you hear a man making any exceptions to any funda- 
mental law of duty in favor of some particular pursuit or passion, 
and considering the dictates of honor as neither more nor less than 
Its motives of selfish prudence in respect to character, in other words, 
as conventional and ever-changing regulations, the breach of which 
will, if detected, blackball the offender, and send him to Coventry in 
that particular rank and class of society of which he was bom or 
has become a member^ ; when, instead of giving instantaneous 
and unconditional obedience to the original voice from within, a 
man substitutes for this, and listens after, the mere echo of the 
voice from withouf" ; then I say, that to smile, or show yourself 
9miling''angry, as if a tap with your fan was a sufficient punish- 
ment, and a " for shame ! you don't think so, I am sure," or, 
" you should not say so,'* a sufficient reproof, would be an ominous 
symptom either of your own laxity of moral principle and dead- 
ness to true honor and the unspeakable contemptAleness of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it^, or of your abandonment to a blind 
passion kindled by superficial advantages and outside agreeables, 
and blown and fueled by that most base and yet frequent thought, 
" one must not be over-nice, or a woman may say no, till no one 
asks her to say yes." 

When any fresh, any rare, any remarkable benefit happens to 
us^ ; when prosperity attends our honest endeavors'' ; when un- 
expected favors fall, as it were, of their own accord into our 
bosoms, like the grain in the golden age, springing, without our 
care or our toil, for our use and enjoyment' ; when we are de- 
livered from straits, in our apprehension, inextricable^, surmount 
difficulties seeming msuperable^ escape hazards apparently inevita- 
ble^ ; when we revolve in our minds the favoraUe passages of 
Providenoe, that in the whole couise of our lives have beiflEillen 
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naf ; how in our extreme poverty and distress, God lias raised ap 
friends who have commiserated, comforted and succored us, and 
changed our sorrowful condition into a state of joy^ ; has turned 
our mouminff into dancing^ ; has put off our sackcloth and girded 
us with ffladness'' ; has considered our troubles and known our 
soul in adversity'' ; has set our feet in a large room and furmshed 
us with plent^ul means of subsistence': how in the various 
changes and adventures and travels of our life, upon sea and land, at 
home and abroad, among friends and strangers and enemies, he 
has protected us. from wants and dangers'; from devouring dis- 
ease, and the distemperature of infectious air' ; from the assaults 
of bloody thieves and barbarous pirates' ; from the rage of fire 
and the fury of tempests' ; from disastrous casualties' ; from treacher- 
ous surprises' ; from open mischiefs that with dreadful force ap- 
proached and threatened our destruction^: when the ordinary 
effects of divine providence do, in any advantageous manner, pre- 
sent themselves to our view' ; when we peruse the volumes of 
story, and therein observe the various events of human actions' ; 
especially the seasonable rewards of virtue, the noticeable protec- 
tions and deliverances of innocence, and the unexpected punish- 
ments of malicious wickedness' ; when we contemplate the won- 
derful works of nature, and, walking about at our leisure, gaze 
upon this ample theatre of the world, considering the stately 
beauty, constant order, and sumptuous furniture thereof; the 
glorious splendor, and uniform motion of the heavens' ; the pleas- 
ant fertility of the earth' ; the curious figure and fragrant sweets 
of plants' ; the exquisite frame of animals' ; and all the amazing 
xmracles of nature, wherein the glorious attributes of God are most 
oonsfMCuously displayed' ; then should we admire, exult and cele- 
brate : then should our hearts be filled with gratitude and our 
lips break forth in praise. 

When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors, wild and vain. 
Was split into diversity of tongues' ; 
Then, as a shepherd separates his flock. 
These to the upland, to the valley those, 
God drave asunder, and assigned their lot, 
To all the nations. 

While we are deeply moved at the awful spectacle of majesty 
laboring under a permanent and hopeless eclipse', then we are con- 
soled with the renection that he walked in the light while he pos- 
sessed the light. 

While we were engaged in the fearful stru^le which has been 
Bt length so successfully terminated', then it pleased the great Bukr 
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of nations to visit our aged, beloved and revered monarch with one 
of the most dreadful cahmities incident to human nature. 

Even while his mother, during her last illness, was obliged to 
accept of money from her physician, because she coidd not obtaia 
payment of her jointure ; and while, after her decease, his two sis- 
ters were dunning him, every day, without effect, for the small 
annuity left them by their father, then, even then, he was called a 
good' hearted man by three-fourths of his acquaintance. 

Wliere I am', there shall also my servant be. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is', there is liberty. 

Where the carcass is', there will the eagles be gathered together. 

For where two or three are gathered together in my name', there 
am I in the midst of them. 

Where you see a man meeting obstacles and removing them* 
struggling with difficulties and overcoming them, and still pressing 
forward under every discouragement, self-denying and self-relpng ; 
there you see a man who will probably rise in the world. 

Wheresoever there is faith in God, there God abides. 

Wheresoever God is, there is awakened a zeal which urges and 
constrains men to perform good works. 

Where the olive leaves were twinkling in every wind that blew'. 
There sat beneath the pleasant shade a damsel of Peru* 

There is a cave. 
Within the mount of God, fast by his throne', 
Where light and darkness in perpetual round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns. 

There is not a people on earth so abject', as to think that national 
courtesy requires them to hush up the tale of the glorious exploits 
of their fathers and countrymen. 

He was so filled with the desire of wealth', so engrossed by the 
cares of business', and, in a word, so lost to all other considerations 
than those of money', that the moral and intellectual welfare of his 
children were entirely forgotten. 

2d FORM : with one of the correlative words expressed. 

As the South American states have thus won an honorable 
station among independent states', it becomes our imperative duty 
to treat them as such. 

As his exeessive good-nature makes him take vast deligh£ in the 
office', his great penetration into the human mind, joined to his 
great experience, renders him a wonderful proficient m it. 

As the authors of this race were more desirous, perhaps, of being 
admired than understood', they sometimes drew their conceits horn 
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recesses of learnmg not very much frequented bj common readers 
off poetry. 

As the right to use the means of happiness which Ood has given 
him in such manner as he wil], provided he do not violate the cor- 
responding rights of others, is conferred upon the individual by the 
Creator', it is manifest that no being but the Creator can restrict it. 

As it is impossible for us to conceive either how numerous, or 
how important may be our relations to other creatures in another 
state, or how much more intimate may be the relations in which 
we shall stand to our Creator' ; and as there can be no limit conceived 
to our power of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of 
becoming conscious of the obligations they involve' ; it is manifest 
that no limit can be conceived to the progress of man's capacity for 
Tirtue. 

He was not worthy of death, inasmuch as he hated him not in 
time past 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Inasmuch as I have an exclusive right to appropriate innocently, 
the possessions I have acquired by the means stated above ; and 
inasmuch as every other man has the same right ; we may, if we 
choose, voluntarily exchange our right to particular things with 
each other. 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most surely believed among 
us, even as they delivered them unto us, who, from the beginning, 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ; it seemed good to 
me also, having had perfect understanding of all thmgs from the 
very first, to write unto thee, in order, most excellent Theophilus, 
that thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou 
hast been instructed. 

Because I live, ye shall live also. 

The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling. 

Because I tell you the truth, ye believe me not. 

We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. 

Because some men have suddenly become rich by some happy 
accident of fortune, without labor'; because others have been 
brought, by an extraordinary combination of circumstances, unex- 
pectodly into popular notice and esteem', and yet others have risen 
to enodnence without showing the successive steps by which they 
attained it' ; many foolishly imagine that advancement goes by des- 
tiny ; and so they waste theur hves in indulging, idly, expectationfl 
irluch can end only in bitter disappointment. 

Beeanse this is a time of peace ; because there is a perfect calm,. 
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except so far as an a^tation among the principal manTifactorera 
may interrupt it ; because you are not subject to any coercion what- 
ever; I entreat you to bear in mind that the aspect of affairs may 
change: that we may have to contend with worse harvests than 
that of this year: that it may be wise to avail ourselves of the 
present moment to effect an adjustment which, I believe, must 
ultimately be made ; and which could not be long delayed without 
engendering fedings of animosity between different classes of her 
Majesty's subjects. 

Raphael, said he, thou hearest what stir on earth 
Satan, from hell 'scaped through the darksome gulf. 
Hath raised in Paradise ; and how disturbed 
This night the human pair ; how he designs 
In them at once to ruin all mankind : 
Go, therefore, half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converse with Adam, in what lower shade 
Thou findest him from the heat of noon retired, 
To respite his day-labor with repast " 
Or with repose. 

You may skim the surface of science^ or fathom its depths. 

You may become florid dcclaimers^, or cloud- compelling rea- 
soners. 

Genius, intellect, imagination, taste and sensibility, must be 
baptized into religion''; or they will never know, and never make 
known their real glory and immortal power. 

You may, if you please, become literary fops and dandies, and 
acquire the affected lisp and drawling nonchalance of the London 
cockney ; or you may learn to wield the herculean club of Doctor 
Johnson. 

It will be a blessing of inestimable value to the human famOy 
of every clime from the frozen regions of the north to the sunny 
and luxuriant slopes of the south, from the rising sun to its setting, 
quite round the globe ; or a disappointment of all aspirations after 
something nobler and purer ; something better adapted to human 
nature, its circumstances, wants and tendencies, than the misera- 
ble apologies for governments which now exist throughout the 
world. 

K any man love the worlds the love of the Father is not in 
him. 

If we say we have no sin^ we deceive ourselves and the troth 
is not m us. 

If we confess our sins^, h€ris faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to €k>d by the 
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death of hiB Son, much more, being reconcOed, we shall be aayed 
by hiB life. 

If the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his spjrit that dwelleth in you. 

If we are true to our country, in our day and generation, and 
those who come after us shall be true to it also ; assuredly, as- 
suredly we shall elevate her to a pitch of prosperity and happiness, 
of honor and power, never yet reached by any nation beneath the 
sun. 

Had our forefathers failed on that day of trial which we now 
celebrated; had their votes and their resolves ended in the breath 
in which they began^; had the rebels laid down their arms as they 
were commanded, and the military stores which had been frugally 
treasured up for the crisis, been, without resistance, destroyed^; 
then the Revolution had been at an end ; or rather it had never 
been begun. 

If we entered the world with the same reason which we cany 
with us to an opera^ the first time we enter a theatre ; and if the 
curtain of the universe, if I may so term it, were to be rapidly 
drawn up ; struck with the grandeur of every thing which we saw, 
and all the obvious contrivances exhibited, we should not be capa- 
ble of refusing our homage to the Eternal Power which had pre* 
pared for us such a spectacle. 

Were there indeed but reason enough to stir or stagger the 
infidel; were it somewhat dubious, which is far from being the 
case, whether punishments are reserved for impiety ; were there 
but any small reason for a judgment to come, as there are appa- 
rently very many and great ones ; had most men conspired in deny- 
ing Providence, as ever generally they have consented in avowing 
it ; were there a pretence of miracles for establishing the mor- 
tality and impunity of souls, as there have been numberless 
strongly testified by good witnesses and great events, to confirm 
the opposite doctrine ; did most wise and sober men judge in favor 
of irreiigion, as commonly they ever did, and still do, otherwise ; 
yet wisdom would require that men should choose to be pious ; 
since otherwise no man can be thoroughly secure. 

K a multitude of parts, all manifestly relating to each other, 
and producing a result, which itself has as manifest a relation to 
the results of other proportions, cannot be observed by us with- 
out an irresbtible impression of design ; if it is impossible for us 
to conceive, that nine millions of alphabetical characters could fall 
of themselves into a treatise or a poem ; that all the pictures, I will 
not say in the whole world, but even the few which are to be found 
in a single galleiy, were the product of colors, thrown at random 
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from « brush upon eaavas ; that a city with all its distinct houses, 
and all the distinct apartments . in those houses, and all the imple- 
ments of domestic use which those apartments contain, could not 
have existed without some designing mind, and without some hands 
that fashioned the stone and the wood, and performed all the other 
operations necessary for erectiufir and adorning the different edi- 
fices : if it be easier for us to believe, that our senses deceived us 
in exhibiting to us such a city, and that there was truly nothing 
seen by us, than to believe that the houses existed of themselves, 
without any contrivance; the only question, as I have already 
sud, is, whether the universe exhibit such combination of parts 
relating to each other as the poem, the picture, the city, or any 
other object for which we find it necessary to have recourse to 
designing skill. 

If self must be denied. 

And sin forsaken quite^; 

Thev rather choose the way that's wide. 

And strive to think it right. 

If your ears refuse 
The language of his grace^; 
And hearts grow hard like stubborn Jews, 
That unbelieving race^; 
• The Lord, in vengeance drest, 

Will lift his hand and swear, 
" Ye that despise my promised rest» 
Shall have no portion there." 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with afBiction ; had he rained 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes : 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience. 

If servility, with supple knees 
Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please ; 
If smooth dissimulation, skilled to mce 
A devil's purpose with an angel's foce ; 
If smiling pe^esses, and simpering peers 
Encompassing his throne a few short years ; 
If the gilt carriage and the pampered steed 
That wants no driving, and disdains the lead ; 
If guards, mechanicaSly formed in ranks. 
Playing, at beat of drum, their martial praakSy 
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Sboold'ring and Btanding as if stnick to stone* 
While condescending majesty looks on ; 
If monarchy consist in such base things ; 
Sighing, I say again, I pity kings. 

I go^, but I return. 

Weir, but he fled. 

Yes', but with hesitation. 

What you say is true', but not at all to the point. 

You may starve me', but you can never compel me to do ^hat 
yon ask. 

You may have a large share of these and other estimable prin- 
ciples'", but along with these many things, you may lack one things ; 
and that one thing is the love of God. 

You may try to darken and transform this piece of casuistry as 
yon wfll, and work up your own minds into the peaceable convic- 
tion that it is all right, and as it should be ; but be very certain 
that where the moral sense of your domestic is not already over- 
thrown, there is, at least, one bosom within which you have raised 
a war of doubts and difficulties. 

He may be feelingly alive to the beauties of what is seen and 
what is sensible ; the scenery of externa) nature may charm him ; 
the sublimities of a surrounding materialism may kindle and dilate 
him with images of grandeur ; even the moralities of a fellow- 
creature may engage him, and, with works of genius, may fascinate 
him into an idolatrous devotion of human power or himian virtue ; 
but while he thus luxuriates and delights himself with the forms of 
derived excellence, there is no sensibility of his heart toward God. 

Jurists may be permitted with comparative safety to pile tome 
upon tome of intermhiable disquisition upon the motives, reasons 
and causes of just and unjust war ; metaphysicians may be suffered 
with impimity to spin the thread of their speculations until it is at- 
tenuated to a cobweb ; but for a body created for the government 
of a great nation, and for the adjustment and protection of its in- 
finitely diversified interests, it is worse than folly to speculate on the 
causes of war until the great question shall be presented for im- 
mediate action. 

it is excellent 
To have a ffiant's strength^ but 'tis tjrrannons 
To use it like a giant. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds^. 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 

16 
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Where storms and lightning, from that huge gray wall. 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 
Come up like ocean murmurs^; but the scene 
Is lovely round ; a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads : 
The paradise he made unto himself; 
Mining the soil of ages. 

Philosophy, indeed, on Grecian eyes 

Had poured the day, and cleared the Roman skies ; 

In other climes, perhaps, creative art, 

With power surpassing theirs, performed her part ; 

Might give more life to marble, or might fill 

The glowing tablets with a juster skill ; 

Might shine in fable, and grace idle themes 

With all the embroidery of poetic dreams : 

'Twas theirs alone to dive into the plan 

That truth and mercy had revealed to man. 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he speeds 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train ; 
But neither breath of mom when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistering with dew, nor fragrance after showers. 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight, without thee, is sweet. 

Though hotly pursued^ he escaped. 

Though they soon discovered their mistake , the mischief 
done. 

Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that we have preached unto you"", let him be accursed. 

In freedom, as in most things, the ancient nations made sur- 
prisingly near approaches to the truth'', yet for want of some one 
great principle or instrument, came utterly short of it in practice. 
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Some of tbem ventured boldly to sea, and poesesaed an aptitude 
for commerce, yet for want of the mariaer'a compass^ they could 
not navigate distant oceans, but crept for ages along the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

Though I would most willingly have continued a gratified listen- 
er, my engagements to yon, gentlemen of the Adelphic Union, re- 
quire that I should trespass for a short time upon the patience of 
the audience, even at this late hour, with the utterance of some 
thoughts on that subject which, upon an anniversary like this, may 
be regarded as the only peculiarly appropriate topic of discourse. 

Though the blood of a Wallace had railed to purchase freedom for 
his country, and the conquest of Scotland had added glory to the 
triumphs of an Edward ; though the short-lived flame which burst 
from the enthusiasm of a Cromwell had served only to render still 
darker the succeeding political obscuration ; though the vices of a 
Stuart had, like the pestilential soil of E^ypt, produced their 
swarms of devouring locusts, gilded with titles ik nobility ; the 
battles of Saratoga, Monmouth and Yorktown^ proclaimed in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood, that all men are bom equal ;. that the 
right to govern, must be based upon the will of the governed ; and 
that, in this country, no distinctions can be tolerated,, save those 
which flow from merit and ability. 

Rightly is it said,. 
That man descends into the vale of years^'; 
Yet have I thought that we might ik(y speak. 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of age 
As of a final eminence. | 

I 

The gay will faugh 
When thou art gone^; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will' choose 
His favorite phantom''; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employment, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. 

Though foreed to drudge for the dregs of mea 

And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen. 

And mingle among the jostling ero«d» 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud ; 

I often come to this quiet place. 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream. 

Take the wings 
Of the morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no smind. 



/ 
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Save hb own dashing ; yet the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep. . 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 

Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown down ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

To their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of nature's germs do tumble all together 

Even till destruction sicken ; answer me 

To what I ask you. 

When he rose'', every sound was hushed. 

When you look into the Bible^, you see holiness and purity its 
great characteristics. 

When it speaks of God'', it represents him as the g^reatest and 
holiest being in the universe. 

When it speaks of man'', it speaks of his primitive integrity with 
approbation, and of hb subsequent apostacy and sinfulness, with 
pity and abhorrence. 

When my spirit shall be wafted to a more friendly port^ ; when 
my shade shall have joined the bands of those martyred heroes 
who have shed their blood on the scaffold and in the field' ; this is 
my hope. 

When this mental disease, for so it may be called without a met- 
aphor^, seizes irrecoverably upon the thoughts of the retiring, the 
sensitive and timid lover of books and meditation^ his capacity for 
useful exertion is ended' : he is thenceforward doomed to lead a life 
of fretful restlessness, alternated with querulous dejection. 

When the great Earl of Chatham first made his appearance in 
the House of Commons, and began to astonish and transport the 
British Parliament and British nation by the boldness, the force 
and range of his thoughts, and the celestial fire and pathos of his 
eloquence ; it is well known that the minister Walpole, and hit 
brother Horace, from motives very easily understood, exerted all 
their wit, all their oratory, all their acquirements of every descrip- 
tion, sustained and enforced by the unfeeling insolence of office, 
to heave a mountain on his gigantic genius, and hide it from the 
world. 

When in this almost prodigal waste of life, we perceive that every 
being, from the puny insect which flutters in the evening ray, from 
the fichen which the eye can easily distinsruish on the mouldering 
rock, from the fungus that springs up and reanimates th^* ^^' 
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d«ad and decomposing subatances ; that every Uving form poaaeBses 
a stmcture as perfect in its sphere, an organyntion sometimes aa 
complex, always as truly and completely adapted to its purpoaea 
and modes of existence, as that of the moat perfect animal : when 
we discover them all to be goyemed by laws as definite, as immu- 
table, as those which regulate the planetary movements; great 
must be our admiration of the wisdom which has arranged, and 
the power which has perfected this stupendous fabric. 

When, however, we consider the wonderful connection and inter- 
dependence of all knowledge, made more and more manifest by 
every day's advance in science, so as almost to prove by an accu- 
mulation of particular examples the sublime hypothesis of the old 
philosophy, ** that by a circuit of deduction, all truth out of any 
truth may be concluded ;" when we reflect how singularly adapted 
the various parts of knowledge are to the Individual tastes and 
character of different men, so as to seize and draw them as with 
an irresistible mental magnetism to their several studies ; we can- 
not, I think, doubt that all that is most valuable in science or lite- 
rature, will find votaries among us, who, not content to make such 
studies the amusements of their leisure, or to devote a life of mo- 
nastic gloom to their solitary worship, will make or find for them 
a fit application. 

When he breathes his master-lay 

Of Alloway's witch-haunted wall', ^ 

All passions in our frames of clay. 

Come thronging at his call. 

When the soft hand of sleep had closed the latch 
On the tired household of corporal sense. 
And fancy, keeping unreluctant watch. 
Was free her choicest favors to dispense ; 
I saw in wondrous perspective displayed, 
A landscape more august than happiest skill 
Of pencil, ever clothed with light and shade. 

When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house 
Make thee to shudder and snrow sick at heart ; 
' Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To nature's teachings. 

When to the common rest that crowns our days. 
Galled in the noon of life, the good man goes'. 
Or full of years, and ripe in wisdom lays 

16* 
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Hifl silver temples in their last repose' ; 

When o'er the buds of joath, the death-wind blows 

And blights the fairest' ; when our bitterest tears 

Stream, as the ejes of aU that loved us, close' ; 

We think on what they were, and leave the coming years. 

When man and nature mourned their first decay ; 
When every form of death and every woe 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When murder bared his arm, and rampant war 
Yoked the red dragons of his iron car ; 
When peace and mercy, banished from the plain 
Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven again ; 
^1, all forsook the friendless guilty mind. 
But hope, the charmer, lingered sUll behind. 

Where thou goest', I will go. 

They could not fairly pretend to reap', where they had not 
sowed. 

Where a correspondence cannot be obtamed', it is necessary to 
be content with something equivalent. 

Where a community is limited in number, and forms one great 
patriarchal family, as in an Indian tribe, the mjury of an individual 
IS the injury of the whole. 

Where men speak affection in the strongest terms, and dislike in 
the faintest, it is a comical mixture of incidents to see disguises 
thrown aside in the one case, and increased on the other, accord- 
ing as favor or disgrace attended the respective objects of men's 
approbation or disesteem. 

Where the demands for competent ability are so pressing, and 
the temptations to employ that ability in such occupations as bring 
with them instant rewards are so great, it is quite certain that but 
few will be found inclined to spend their lives in studies which have 
no interest for others, and no perceptible bearing on private or 
public good. 

Where high the heavenly temple stands. 
The house of God not made with hands' ; 
A great High Priest our nature wears^ : 
Our friend and advocate appears. 

And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up to kiss his decorated brim. 
And cradles, in his soft embrace, the gay 
Young group of mssy islands bom of him. 
And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim. 
Lifts the white throng of sails that bear or bring 
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The coimnerce of the wwld ; with tawny Umb 

And belt and beads in sonliffht gHstening, 

The savage urged his skiflf wlb wild bird on the wing. 

While he is sick', he is penitent. 

WhUe he enjoys prosperity', he shows good-nature. 

While he remained in the city, and he remained nearly two 
weeks', he scarcely went abroad. 

While most others were solicitous to procure for themselyes 
Cune or wealth', Wesley seemed only ambitious to do good. 

While he delights in enterprise and action, and the exercise of 
the stronger energies of the soul, she is led to engage in calmer 
pursuits, and seek for gentler employment. 

While he is summoned into the wide and busy theatre of a 
contentious world, where the love of power and the love of gain, 
in all their innumerable forms occupy and tyrannize over the sotd, 
she is walking in a more peaceful sphere. 

While that venerated mstrument shall continue to exist ; while 
its sacred spirit shall dwell with the people of this nation, or the 
free institutions that have grown out of it, be preserved and re- 
spected ; our children, and our children's children, to the latest 
gmaeration, will bless the names of these illustrious benefactors, 
and cherish their memory with reverential respect. 

While then we should seek, by every proper influence, to send 
abroad the spirit and the blessmgs of liberty, and hail with en- 
thusiasm the arrival on our shores of all men of every name, and 
from every clime, who love liberty, and are prepared to enjoy and 
preserve it^; as the depositaries and sentinels of that inestimable 
birthright which God has conferred upon us, let us be ever erect 
and ever wakeful^ : prepared at all times to give up all, rather 
than this crown of our country, and glory of our age. 

While we perceive with gladness the happy social uses to which 
nature has made the passion for power in mankind instrumental, or 
rather, to speak with more accuracy, the uses for which nature 
has made us susceptible of thb passion ; and while we know well, 
that the world, therefore, never can be without those who will be 
moved by ambition to seek the honors and dignities which it is 
necessary for the happiness of the world that some should seek ; 
it is pleasing for those, whose fortune or whose wishes lead them 
to more tranquil and happier, though less enviable occupations, to 
think, that the happiness which so many are seeking, is not confined 
by nature to the dignities which so very few only are capable of 
attaining ; that it is as wide as the situations of men ; and that 
while no rank is too high for the enjoyment of virtue, there is no 
rank that can be regaraed as too low for it. 
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And while that spot so wild and lone and fair^ 

A look of glad and innocent beauty wore'. 

And peace was on the earth and in the air'. 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound the captive there. 

Yet while with close delight and inward pride. 
Which from the world my careful soul shall hide, 
I see thee, lord and end of my desire. 
Exalted high as virtue can require, 
With power invested and with pleasure cheered, 
Sought by the good, by the oppressor feared, 
Loaded and blest with all the affluent store 
Which human vows at smoking shrines adore ; 
Grateful and humble grant me to employ 
My life subservient only to thy joy. 

Since such is the fact', you have no cause for solicitude. 

Since God is a moral governor and must delight in and rewaid 
virtuous tempers', there is a manifest moral propriety in his making 
these tempers the antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. 

Since any event whatever may be the antecedent to any other 
event whatever', we are surely not competent to say that prayer 
cannot be the antecedent to the bestowment of favors, any more 
than to say this of any thing else. 

Since every impure, revengeful, deceitful or envious thought, is 
a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and much more, the 
words and actions to which these thoughts give rise' ; and siiioe 
even the imperfect conscience of every individual accuses him of 
countless instances, if not of habits, of such violation' ; if the pre- 
ceding observations be just, it is manifest, that our present moral 
condition involves the elements of much that is alarming. 

Since worth, he cries, in these degenerate days. 
Wants e'en the cheap reward of empty praise' ; 
In those cursed walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded science toils in vain' ; 
Since hope but soothes to double my distress. 
And every moment leaves my little less' ; 
While vet my steady steps no staff sustains, 
And life still vigorous revels in my veins' ; 
Grant me, kind Heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace. 

dd FORM : with neither of the correlative words expressed. 

It is sown in corruption' ; it is raised in mcorruption. 
It is sown a natural body' ; it is raised a spiritual body. 
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Were it true that the Gospel constrains men'; its ccmstraint 
would be preferable to that of fashion and vice. 

Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation^ 
all may aspire after it' ; they cannot reach it. 

Had they informed themselves of all the circumstances, hazards 
and demands of the enterprise before engaging in it' ; had they 
after en^affing in it, listened to the advice of those who were better 
informed tnan themselves' ; or had they withdrawn from it, when 
they discovered the obstacles to its success' ; they might have es- 
caped dishonor. 

Did faithful history compel us to cast on all England united, 
the reproach of those measures that drove our fathers to arms ; 
and were it, in consequence, the unavoidable effect of these cele- 
brations to revive the feelings of revolutionary times in the bosoms 
of the aged; to kindle tbose feelings anew in the susceptible 
hearts of the young : it would still be our duty, on every be- 
coming occasion, in the strongest colors, and in the boldest lines 
we can command, to retrace the picture of the times that tried 
men's souls. 

Could the genius of our country reveal to our astonished view 
the future glories which await the progress of confederated Ameri- 
ca ; could he show us the countless millions who will swarm in 
the wide-spread valleys of the west, tasting of happiness and 
thtaisie the blessing of equal laws ; could he unroll the pages of 
her history, and permit us to see the fierce struggles of her fao- 
tioDS, the rapid mutations of her empire, the bloody fields of her 
triumphs ana her disasters ; could he crowd these awful visions 
upon our souk ; we should see that all the prosperity that awaits 
us depends on the supremacy of mind : on the cultivation of iptel- 
lect : on the diffusion of knowledge and the arts. 

Had Milton confined himself to the studies of his library or the 
halls of his university ; had he not thrown himself into the hottest 
conflicts of the day ; had he not stood forth the terrible champion 
of freedom of opinion and of republican liberty, raising on high his 
spirit-stirring voice in their defence in worst extremes, and '* on the 
perilous verge of battle where it raged ;'* had he not participated 
m counsel, in act, and in suffering with England's boldest spirits ; 
had he not thus felt in himself, and seen in others, the " might of 
the unconquerable will," the unshaken, unseduced, unterrified con« 
stancy of faithful zeal and love ; he would not have gained that 
insight into the seemly and generous arts and affairs, that intimate 
acquaintance with the nobler parts of human nature that made him 
the greatest of poets. 
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Doubtless hell see us to the city gates' ; 
'Twill be the least respect that he can pay 
To his fallen rival. 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own' ; 
Paul should himself direct me. 

Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 

When I spake darkly what I purposed ; 

Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face, 

And bid me tell my tale in express words ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, and made me break off; 

Andf those thy fears might have wrought fears in, me. 

Rejecting the vain systems of the schoolmen', he adhered to the 
plain word of God. 

Seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses', let us lay aside every weight, and the sm which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us. 

Having, therefore, boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he hath consecrated for 
us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh' ; and having an high 
priest over the house of God' ; let us draw near with a true heart"* : 
m full assurance of faith^ ; ha\ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water. 

Disappointed and disgusted', they are now tempted to ascribe 
their disappointment to the republican institutions of their country. 

Trained and instructed', strengthened by wise discipline and 
ffuided by pure principle', it ripens into an intelligence but little 
lower than the angels. 

Deeply impressed with the greatness of that love of God, which 
is from everlasting, the herald of grace adopted a strain of impas- 
sioned earnestness in the invitations which he addressed to the 
irresolute and fearful. 

Vexed at the arbitrary proceedings of the assembly ; willing to 
escape from a town where good people pointed with horror at his 
freedom ; indignant also at the tyranny of his brother, who, as a 
passionate master, often beat his apprentice ; Benjamin Franklin, 
then but seventeen years old, sailed clandestinely for New York. 

Sent to derend an extensive mountain frontier with forces wholly 
inadequate to the object, the sport of contradictory orders frdm a 
civil governor inexperienced in war, defrauded by contractors, tor- 
mented with arrogant pretensions of subaltern officers in the royal 
army, weakened by wholesale desertions in the hour of danger, 
misrepresented by jealous competitors, traduced, maligned; the 
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youthful commander-in-chief was obliged to foresee eyery thing, to 
eroate every thing, to endure every thin^, to effect every thmg» 
without encouragement, without means, without co-operation. * 

A professed CathoUc, he imprisoned the Pope. 

The orphan of Saint Louis, he became the adopted child of the 
Republic. 

• Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne a sceptred 
hermit wrapped in the solitude of his own originality. 

A royalist, a republican, and an emperor ; a Mohammedan, a 
Catholic, and a patron of the synagogue ; a subaltern and a sov- 
erdgn ; a traitor and a tyrant ; a Christiaa and an infidel ; he was 
through aU his vicissitudes, the same stem, impatient, inflexible 
oiiginal: the same mysterious, incomprehensible self: the man 
wiuiout a model and without a shadow. 

At that fortunate age when the physical and intellectual powers 
are displayed in the highest perfection, and the hasty impulses of 
youth, without any loss of its vigor, are brought under control of 
large experience in public affairs ; with a mind capable of descend- 
ing to minute details, as well as conceiving a grand system of 
national policy ; calm and deliberate in judgment, self-possessed and 
fluent in debate, of dignified presence, never unmindful of the cour- 
tesies becoming social and public intercourse, and of political integ- 
rity imimpeachable ; he was admirably fitted for the post of leader 
of the 2'7th Congress. 

Confused and struck with silence at the deed', 
He flies, but, trembling, fails to fly with speed. 

Consulting what I feel within. 
In times when most existence with herself 
Is satisfied', I cannot but believe. 
That, far as kindly nature hath free scope, 
And reason's sway predominates, even so far. 
Country, society, and even time itself. 
That saps the individual's bodily frame. 
And lays the generations low in dust. 
Do, by the Almighty Ruler's grace, partake 
Of one maternal spirit^ : bringing forth 
And cherishing with ever constant love. 
That tires not, nor betrays. 

Seek', and ye shall find. 

I was hungry', and ye gave me no meat. 

He enjoyed fine opportunities to establish a character', and he 
neglected them. 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness' ; and 
all these things shall be added unto you. 
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The idea of God, it is said, may be expunged from the heart of 
man ; and that heart will be the seat still of the same constitutioiud 
impulses. 

They feel that they have incurred no outrageous foifeitore of 
oharacter among men ; and this instils a treacherous complacency 
in their own hearts. 

Here is a case, in which the y<^ice, that cometh forth from the 
tribunal of public opinion, pronounces one thing ; and the voice* 
that cometh forth from the sanctuary of God, pronounces another. 

Let the sinner then look to God through the medium of such a 
revelation ; and the sight which meets him there may well tame 
the obstinacy of that heart, which had wrapped itself up in im- 
penetrable hardness against the force of every other consideration. 

Let me be made to understand, that God has passed by my 
transgressions, and generously admitted me into the privileges and 
the rewards of obedience ; I see in this, a tenderness, and a mercy, 
and a love, for his creatures, which, if blended at the same time 
with all that is high and honorable in the more august attributes 
of his nature, have the effect of presenting him to my mind, and of 
drawing out my heart in moral regard to him, as a most amiable 
and estimable object of contemplation. 

Give me a man who seizes with ravenous approbation all that I 
have to bestow, and who hoards it, or feeds upon it, or in any way 
rejoices over it, without one grateful movement of his heart toward 
me; and you lay before me a character, not merely unlike, but 
diametrically opposite, to the character of him who obtains the very 
same gift, and, perhaps, derives from the use of it, an equal, or a 
greater degree of enjoyment, to the sensitive part of his nature, but 
who, in aadition to all this, has thought, and affection, and the 
higher principles of his nature, excited by the consideration of the 
giver. 

The simple truths of the Gospel may enter with acceptance into 
the mind of a peasant, and there work all the proper influences on 
his heart and character which the Bible ascribes to them ; and yet 
he may be utterly incapable of tracing that series of inward move- 
ments, by which he is carried onwards from a belief in the truth, 
to all those moral and affectionate regards, which mark a genuine 
disciple of the truth. 

Let him who. commanded the light to shme out of darkness, 
shine into our hearts to give us the light of the knowledge of his 
own glory, in the face of Jesus Christ ; let us only look upon him 
as God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and not im- 
puting unto them trespasses ; let him, without expunging the cluu>- 
aeters of truth and majesty from that one aspect of perfect excel- 
lence which belongs to him ) let him, in his own unsearchable 
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dom, devise a way by which he can both bring them out in the eye 
of sinners with brighter illumination, and make these sinners feel 
that they are safe; let him lift off from the men of this guilty worid^ 
the burden of his violated law, and make it honorable ; let him 
publish a full release from all its penalties, bat in such a way as 
that the truth which proclaimed them, and the justice which should 
execute them, shall remain untainted under the dispensation (^ 
mercy ; let him, instead of awaking the sword of vengeance against 
tw, awake it against a sufferer of such worth and dignity, that his 
blood shall be the atonement of a world, and by pounng out his 
soul unto death, he shall make the pardon of the transgressor meet 
and be at one with the everlasting righteousness of God ; in a word, 
instead of the character of God being lighted up in the eye of the 
sfainer by the fire of his own indignation, let it tnrough the demon- 
stration of the Spirit be illustrated and shone upon by the mild and 
peaceful l^ht of the Sim of Righteousness; and then may the sinner 
look in peace and safety on the manifested character of God. 



OSNXRAL KOTX. I. 



The single compact sentence, with or without correlative words 
expressed, often appears in a fragmentary form. If either of the 
correlative words is expressed, the nature of the sentence and the 
delivery will be obvious ; for the mere fact of its being fnttmeniarj 
changes neither the one nor the other. When the correlative words 
are wanting, the nature of the sentence may not be at once appar- 
ent ; and though the compact delivery shoidd be plainly required, 
the cause of this, may not be suspected. I subjoin one or two ex- 
amples: they are printed in italic. 

VcU. We found you naked. 

Vam. And you foimd us free. 

Vol, Would you be temperate once, and hear me outf. 

Van. Speak things that honest men may hear with temper.. 

[Enter attendant and MaUk Adhel!\ 
Sal. Leave us together. [Exit attend,] (Aside.) / should kiMW 
That form. 

Judge Broneon. Well, Mr. Cooper, but he didn't publish it.. 
Mr. Cooper. That was not necessary to make out the libel. 
Judge B. (Smiling.) Pretty near it, though. 

nieflniiof tbew examplM) if complete and regularW oonstnided, would probably rwd Ihnit 
iryoowoald,jEe.,Uienyoawoakl,ltc: Uie8eooDd,tbw: llieraftm I ahavld kanow Ihat ftiSi 
beeaaaoiUpraporaoiiBorfSMturasarolhiDiUar: tiiB third thoB: FreUjoevl^tlioii^lkiSkinB 
Bol aoco— 17 to make ofd, L e. abao i n t eiy n o e oaw y to make out ttka Sbak 
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GENERAL NOTE. n. 

Single compact sentences, like simple and compound close dedar- 
atives, are often employed as indirect interrogatives with or without 
interrogatiye punctuation : e. g. 

Bos, You'll marry me, if I he wiUinp f 
" Phe. That would I, should I die the hour after. 

If$ admitted the validity of the will, when you proddced it. Yes, 
but with hesitation. 

2. Double Compact, 

Rule VIII. The first part of a double compact sentence b de- 
livered like the first part of a single compact : the remaining part 
or parts, like the parts of a perfect loose sentence. {See Loom 
Sentence below,) 

\. tlie parte aepantoly oomidered may hate all the Tarieties of oonatnictioii wbidi dMhi* 
guiflh tiie parte or single compact (See JUmarke under the RnU far the deliverff ef SimgU 
Ompaet 8emteiiee»y abooe.) 

S. When the first port is employed in connection with the other parte and consiate of two or 
mors memben, the last of these, like the last of a similar aeriea (n the first port of a stngto 
eompaotf may be terminated with partial close; in which case, the delivery will oonfbrm to 
Fiif, 14, c ; (See Plate :) when the first part Is employed akme, the last ofllie series moat h b cc » 
•arily terminate with perfect dose. 

3. When ne or najf ends a series of members In the first part. It should ahrays be deHrend 
like the flnt member : and the member immediately preceding it, should end with partial 
doae. The reason of tnla is, that no, In each a caaa^ to all Intento bc^^ the aentenoe anew. 

Uxamplee. 

1. Of double compact with all the parts. 

Swear not by heaven' ; for it is God's throne^*; but let your com- 
munication be yea, yea ; and nay, nay^; for whatsoever is more than 
these, Cometh of evil. 

It was not an eclipse that caused the darkness at the crucifixion 
of our Lord' ; for the sun and moon were not relatively in a posi- 
tion to produce an eclipse^ ; but a direct interposition of God^ ; for 
on no other supposition can we account for it. 

2. With the fourth part omitted. 

And not as it was by one that sinned, so also is the free gift' ; 
for the judgment was by one unto condemnation^ ; but the free 
gift is of many offences unto justification. 

They had not come hither in search of gain', for the soil was 
sterile and unproductive^ ; but they had come that they might wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own consciences. 

It was not enough that our fathers were of England' ; the mas- 
ters of Ireland and the lords of Hindostan are of England too^ ; but 
our fathers were Englishmen, aggrieved, persecuted and banished. 

We do not say that his error lies in being a good member of so- 

iy' ; this though only a circumstance at present, is a veiy fortn- 
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nate one^ : the error lies in his having discarded the authority of 
6od, as his legislator^ ; or rather, in his never having admitted the 
influence of that authority over his mind, heart or practice. 

He does not satisfy himself with barely moving on to a higher 
point in the scale of human attainment, and then sitting down with 
the sentiment that it is enough ; he never counts it enough : the 
practical attitude of tbe believer is that of one who is ever looking 
forward: the practical movement of the believer is that of one 
who is ever pressing forward. 

It is not by an utterance of rash and sweeping totality to refuse 
him the possession of what is kind in sympathy, or what is digni- 
fied in principle ; this were in the face of all observation : it is to 
charge him direct with his utter disloyalty to God : it is to convict 
him of treason against tbe majesty of heaven : it is to press home 
upon him the impiety of not caring about God 

Note. In double corounct sentences of this form, oompriaing two or more memben in the 
llrat part, it is not onnsnai to find the second part distribated amoogthem ; that is, to And each 
of these memben followed by a second part of its own : «./. 

It was not their rank which gave the apostles such marvellous 
success in spreading Christianity in every part of the Roman em- 
pire', for they sprang from the lowest order of the people^ ; it was 
not their wealth', for they were poor^ ; it was not their learning', 
for they were unlettered men^ ; but it was the miraculous powers 
with which they were endowed^ ; and the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God unto salvation, which attended them. 

It is not that we wish our sister church were swept away, for 
we honestly think, that the overthrow of that establishment would 
be a severe blow to the Christianity of our land ; it is not that we 
envy that great hierarchy the splendor of her endowments, for 
better a dinner of herbs, when surrounded by the love of parish- 
ioners, than a preferment of stalled digi^ity and strife therewith ; it 
is not either that we look upon her ministers as having at all dis- 
graced themselves by their rapacity, for look to the encroachments 
upon them, and you will see that they have carried their privile- 
ges with the most exemplary forbearance and moderation ; but from 
these very encroachments do we infer how lawless a human being 
will become, when emancipated from the bond of his own interest. 

I am not the panegyrist of England'^; I am not dazzled by her 
riches nor awed by her power^ ; the sceptre, tbe mitre, and the 
coronet, stars, garters and blue ribands, seem to me poor things for 
great men to contend for^ ; nor is my admiration awakened by her 
armies mustered for the battles of Europe, her navies overshadow- 
ing the ocean, nor her empire grasping the farthest east^ ; it is 
m&se, and the price of guilt and blood by which tViey are main- 
tained, which are the cause why no friend of liberty can salute her 
with undivided affections^ ; but it is the refuge of free principles. 
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thouffh often persecuted^ ; the school of religious liberty, the more 
precious for the struggles to which it has been called^ ; the tombs 
of those who have reneoted honor on all who speak the English 
tongue^ : it is the birthplace of our fathers^ ; the home of the pil- 
grims^ : it is these whicn I love and venerate in England. 

8. With the third and fourth part omitted. 

We must not impute the delay to indifference^^ for delay may 
be designed to promote our happiness. 

The present life is not wholly prosaic, predse, tame and finite' ; 
to the gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. 

Not all the chapters of human history are thus important' ; the 
annals of our race have been filled up with incidents which convey 
no instruction. 

We dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare Qonelves 
with some that commend themselves ; for they measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing themselves among themselves* 
are not wise. 

It is not true that the poet paints a life which does not exist ; 
he only extracts and concentrates, as it were, life's ethereal essence, 
arrests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together its scat- 
tered beauties, and prolongs its more refined, but evanescent joya. 

No matter in what language his doom may have been pronoun- 
ced ,* no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, an 
Indian or African sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter in 
wliat disastrous battles his liberty may have been cloven down ; no 
matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted uwm the 
altar of slavery ; the moment he touches the sacred soil ci Britain, 
the altar and the god sink together in tLe dust; his soul walks 
abroad in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
his chains, that burst from around him ; and he stand's redeemed, re- 
generated and disenthralled by the universal spirit c^ emancipation. 

It is not that Christ is set forth a propitiation for their sma; it 
is not that they stagger not at the promise of God, because of un* 
belief; it is not that the love of him is shed abroad in their hearts 
by the Holy Ghost ; it is not that they carry along with them anj 
consciousness whatever of a growing conformity to the image cf 
the Saviour ; it is not that their calling and election are made sure 
to them, by the successful diligence with which they are cultivar 
ting the various accomplishments of the Christian character ; there 
is not one of these ingredients, will we venture to say, which enten 
into the satisfaction that many feel with their own prospects, and 
into the complacency they have in their own attainments, and into 
theur opinion that God is looking to them with indulgeiice and 
friendship. 
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Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret ; 
I will be master of what is mine own. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 

Tom wheresoever I may, 

B^ night or day. 
The thmgs which I have seen, I now can see no more. 

Thou art no child of fancy ; thou 

The very look dost wear. 
That gave enchantment to a brow, 
I Wreathed with luxuriant hair. 

Grudge not, ye rich, (since luxury must haire 
His dainties, and the world's more numerous half 
Lives by contriving delicates for you,) 
Grudge not the cost ; ye little know the cares, 
The vigilance, the labor, and the skill 
That day and night are exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense. 
That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintiy suns. 

4. With the second, third and fourth omitted. 

You would not select the public firebrand^; you would not seek 
your seconds in the tavern, or in the brotheK; you would not in« 
quire out the man who was oppressed with debts, contracted by 
hcentiousness, debauchery, and every species of profligacy. [Who, 
sir, were Caesar's seconds in his undertakings f] 

IAnd what is our country f ] It is not the East with her hills 
valleys, with her countless sails, and the rocky ramparts of her 
shores^; it is not the North with her thousand villages, and her 
harvest home, with her frontiers of the lake and the ocean^; it is 
not the West with her forest-sea, with her beautiful Ohio, and her 
majestic Mbsouri^; nor yet is it the South, opulent In the mimic 
snow of the cotton, in the rich plantation of the rustling cane, and 
in the golden robes of the rice-fields. 

They did not know, that every town and viUage in America had 
discussed the great questions at issue for itself, and in its town- 
meetings and committees of correspondence and safety, had come 
to the resolution that America must not be taxed by England ; the 
English government did not understand, (we hardly understood, 
ourselves, till we saw it in action,) the operation of a state of so- 
ciety, where every man is or may be a freeholder, a voter for every 
elective office, a candidate for every one ; where the means of a 
good education are universally accessible ; where the artificial dis- 

17* 
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tinctions of society are known but in a slight degree ; where glaring 
contrasts of condition are rarely met with ; where few are raised 
by the extreme of wealth above their fellow men, and fewer sunk 
by the extreme of poverty beneath it : the English ministry had 
not reasoned on the natural growth of such a soil ; that it could 
not permanently bear either a colonial or monarchical government ; 
that the only true and native growth of such a soil was a perfect 
independence, and intelligent republicanism. 

5. With the second and fourth Emitted. 

I am not come io destroy^ but to fulfil. 

Labor not for the meat that perisheth^ but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life. 

It was not enough for him to stand on the defensive^; he felt 
that he must become the assailant, and return blow for blow. 

The method of our salvation is not left to the random caprices 
of human thought, and human fancy'; it is a method devised and 
made known to us by unsearchable wisdom. 

He b not a Jew who is one outwardly, nor is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh^; but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly^; and circumcision is that of the heart^ : in the spirit, and 
not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

We do not recognise in her the Christian who has attained to 
the perfect liberty of God's children, but the exact tvpe of those 
souls, at all times so numerous, and especially among her sex, who, 
drawn powerfully to look to heaven, have not strength sufficient to 
disengage themselves entirely from ^e bondage of earth. 

We pay no homage at the tomb of kings to sublime our feelings, 
we trace no line of illustrious ancestors to support our dignity, we 
recur to no usages, sanctioned by the authority of the great, to 
protract our rejoicing^; no^;* we love liberty: we glory in the 
rights of men : we glory in independence. 

His characters are not modified by the customs of particular 
places, unpractised by the rest of the world, by the peculiarities of 
studies and professions, which can operate but upon small num- 
bers, or by the accidents of transient fashions, or temporary opin- 
ions ; they are the genuine progeny of common humanity : such as 
the world will always supply, and observation will always find. 

No wars have ravaged these lands and depopulated these 
villages^; no civil discords have been felf"; no dbputed succession^; 
no religious rage''; no merciless enemy^ ; no affliction of Pfovidence, 
which, while it scourged for the moment, cut off the sources of re- 
suscitation''; no voracious and poisonous monsters^; no^;f all this 

* We do iiotbii« Hke thli, but, Aec. ) Ses the Second Sentmu bthw^amd 24 MUt 
t It was not any of theMi, but all, Icfr { RnU, 
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has been accomplished by the firiendship, generositj and Irindness 
of the English nation. 

Society, in this country, has not made its progress like Chinese 
skill, by a greater acuteness of ingenuity in tnfles' ; it has not 
merely lashed itself to an increased speed round the old circles of 
thouffht and action^'; but it has assumed a new character^ it has 
nus^ itself from beneath governments to a participation in govern- 
ments^; it has mixed moral and political objects with the daily 
pursuits of individual men^; and, witn a freedom and stren^h before 
altogether unknown, it has applied to these objects tne whole 
power of the human understanding. 

We do not pray to instruct or advise God ; not to tell him news, 
or inform him of our wants ; nor do we pray by dint of argument 
to persuade God and bring him to our bent ; nor that, by fair 
speech, we may cajole him, or move his afifections toward us by 
pathetical orations^; not for any such purpose are we obliged to 
pray'; but because it becometh and behooveth us so to do ; because 
It is a proper instrument of bettering, ennobling and perfectin^r our 
souls ; because it breedeth most holy affections, and pure satisfac- 
tions, and worthy resolutions : because it fittcth us for the enjoy- 
ment of happiness, and leadeth us thither : for such ends devotion 
IS prescribed.* 

Then waited not the murderer for the nighty 
But smote his brother down in the bright day. 

Not for these sad issues 
Was man created', but to obey the law 
Of life and hope and action. 

Nor rural sights alone', but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work ; 

The hand, that bmlt the firmament, hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown these slopes 

With herbage : planted their island-groves. 

And hedged them round with forests. 

He, who has tamed the elements, shall not live 
The slave of his own passions ; he, whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances in the sky. 
And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 

* Tlie mn In thfti ■anience an eqahnlent to InteoriTB pvlideS) (see RmU F//, Km, 3)) 
but the tendenmr to partial dote ahoold be roaiatod until (he laat of them la reached. Tba 
liitiDemharortheftatpartlBWiiilTaleiittoiMriiiipllj. (&• Jltil« r//^ M 
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The sun's broad circle, rising ^t more high. 
In God's magnificent works his will shall scan. 

Then let us not think hard 
One easy prohibition, when we enioy 
Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights ; 
But let us ever praise him, and extol 
His bounty : following our delightful task 
To prune these growing plants, and tend these flowers. 

I do not mean to wake the gloomy form 
Of superstition, dressed in wisdom's garb, 
To damp your tender hopes ; I do not mean 
To bid the jealous thunderer fire the heavens. 
Or shapes infernal rend the groaning earth. 
To fright you from your joys ; my cheerful song 
With better omens calls you to the field : 
Pleased with your generous ardor in the chase. 
And warm like you. 

The Sovereiflm Maker said. 
That not in humble, nor in brief ddight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power's purple robes, nor pleasure's flowery lap. 
The soul shpuld find enjoyment ; but from these. 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the ascent of things to enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear. 
And infinite perfection close the scene. 

It is not much that to the fragrant blossom. 

The ragged brier shoidd change, the bitter fir 

Distil Arabian myrrh ; 

Nor that, upon the wintry desert's bosom. 

The harvest should rise plenteous, and the swain 

Bear home the abundant grain : 

But come and see the bleak high hills and mountains. 

Thick to their tops with roses : come and see 

Leaves on the dry dead tree : 

The perished pUmt, set out by living fountains 

Grows fruitful ; and beauteous branches rise. 

Forever, toward the skies. 

6. With the second alone omitted. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal',- 
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but laf up for jounelTes treasures in heavea^; where neither moth 
nor rust corrupt, aud where thieves do not break through and 
steal^; for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof, neither* yield ye your members as in- 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin ; but yield yourselves unto 
God as those that are alive fron^ the dead, and your members, as 
instruments of righteousness unto God ; for sin shall not have do- 
minion over you. 

Nay'; but it's really true^: 
I had it from good hands, and so may you. 

\^Officer. [What may this meant let us pass on : we stop not. 

Whate'er betide.] 
Hayner, Nay', but you do^; for here there is a power 

Stronger than law or judgment. 



ni. TBI LOO0K DKCLAMATVrm BKMTKNOB. 

Rule IX. The parts of a loose sentence, whether perfect or 
imperfect, should be successively delivered in a very slightly lower 
tone of voice, and terminated with partial close, except the last ; 
which of course ends with perfect close. (See PhUe, Fig, 11, 
a, h, c.) 

Tbe parti separately eooaldOTed must be deliTered Uke the species or Turlety to whidt thef 
belcng; sod I need scsnaely sqr, they may belong to aoy of toe q)ecies and varieties of de- 
clarative eenteaoes hitherto paned under review. Thus, in the flm example below, we hove 
o single compact, 5id form, in the flxst part, sad a dose in the leoond : in the aocond exam- 
pie, a doee in the first, a fragmentary simple declarative in the second, and o complete ilm" 
pie dedarative In the third part : In the third example, we have a simple dedoratlve in tha 
first part, and the first pert of a double compact comprising three members, In the second. 
Btate the nature of the sentences in the ports of the succeeding examples. 

The first part of this rule iq>plies more particulariy to loow sentences of no^reot leoglh. 
When long, it will be fiiund necessaiy to ddiver them, except toward the last, nearly m the 
moe tone. 

For perftd and partial dose, see Gh. IlL Modulation. 

1. Perfect Lwm. 

Examplet. 

I speak as to wise men^: judge ye what I say. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity^: these three^ but the 
{greatest of these is charity. 

Receive us^: we have wronged no man', we have corrupted no 
man', we have defrauded no man. 

I am crucified with Christ^ nevertheless I live^: yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me\ and the life which I now live m the flesh, I 
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lire by the faith of the Son of Qod, who loved me, and gare 
himself for me. 

Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations^ baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost^: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you^; and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. 

Christians, familiar with the principles of justice, desire to see 
them adhered to in proceedings against others and themselves^; 
but those, who are accustomed to act according to their own will, 
are much surprised, when required to proceed regularly and agree- 
ably to form and law. 

Liberty was theirs as men\ without it, they did not esteem 
themselves men^: more than any other privilege or possession, it 
was essential to their happiness, for it was essential to their origi- 
nal nature^ and therefore they preferred it above wealth and ease 
and country^; and that they might enjoy and exercise it fully, they 
forsook houses and lands and kindred. 

A man may be led to precisely the same conduct, on the impulse 
of many different principles : he may be gentle, because it is a 
prescription of the divine law ; or, he may be gentle, because he 
IS naturally of a timid or indolent constitution; or, he may be 
gen tie, because he sees it to be an amiable gracefulness, with 
which he wishes to adorn his character ; or, he may be gentle, 
because it is the ready way of perpetuating the friendship of those 
around him ; or, he may be gentle, because taught to observe it, 
as a part of courtly and fashionable deportment ; and what was 
implanted by education may come in time to be confirmed by 
habit and experience : it is only under the first of these principles, 
that there is any religion in gentleness. 

They left all these: they left England; which, whatever it 
might have been called, was not to them a land of freedom : they 
launched forth on the pathless ocean : the wide, fathomless ocean, 
soiled not by the earth beneath, and bounded, all round and above, 
only by heaven ; and it seemed to them like that better and sub- 
limer freedom, which their country knew not, but of which they 
had the conception and image in their hearts ; and after a toilsome 
and painful voyage, they came to a hard and wintry coast; un- 
fruitful and desolate, but unguarded and boundless : its calm 
silence interrupted not the ascent of their prayers : it had no eyes 
to watch, no ears to hearken, no tongues to report of them : here 
again there was an answer to their soul's desire ; and they were 
satisfied and gave thanks : they saw that they were free and the 
desert smiled. 

Our object is not to recover the holy sepulchre from the pos- 
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•6881011 of heretics, but to make known the death of him who 
descended to it ; to wrest the keys of empire from the king of 
terrors : the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, as the sword, 
the spear, the battle-axe ; but spiritual, as the doctrines of the 
gospel exhibited in the sermons of our missionaries : the line of our 
march will not be marked by ensanguined fields, and the reign of 
desolation, but the comforts of civilization, and the blessings of 
Christianity : we shall not be followed in our career by the groans 
of dying warriors, and the shrieks of bereaved widows; but by 
the songs of redeemed sinners, and the shouts of enraptured 
angeb ; while our trophies will consist, not of bits of the cross, or 
shreds of the Virgin's robe ; but in the rejected idols of Pomare, 
with the regenerated souls of those who once adored him. 

If you would not like him to do it for you; then there is 
nothing in the compass of this sentence now before you, that at 
all obhgates you to do it for him : if you would not like your 
neighbor to make so romantic a surrender to your interests, as to 
offer you to the extent of half his fortune ; then there is nothing 
in that part of the gospel code which now engages us, that ren* 
ders it imperative upon you to make the same oner to your neigh- 
bor : if you would positively recoil, in all the reluctance of 
ingenuous delicacy, from the selfishness of layiog on a relation the 
burden of the expense's of all your family ; then this is not the 
good office that you would have him do unto you ; and this, there- 
fore, is not the good office which the text prescribes you to do 
onto him : if you have such consideration for another's ease, and 
another's convenience, that you could not take the ungenerous 
advantage of so much of his time for your accommodation, there 
may be other verses in the Bible which point to a greater sacri- 
fice, on your part, for the good of others, than you would like 
these others to make for yours ; but, most assuredly, this is not 
the verse which imposes that sacrifice : if you would not that 
others should do these things on your account ; then these things 
form no part of " the all things whatsoever" you would that men 
should do unto you ; and, therefore, they form no part of " the 
all things whatsoever " that you are required, by this verse, to do 
for them. 

Contrasted faultB through all his manners reign^: 
Though poor', luxurious^; though submissive', vain^; 
Though grave', yet trifiing^; zealous', yet untrue^; 
And e'en in penance, planning sins anew. 

But misery brought in love\ in passion's strife, 
Man gave his heart to mercy, pleading long. 
And sought out gentle deeds to gladden lue^: 
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The weak» agaioBt the sons of spoil and wrong. 
Banded, and watched their hamlets and grew strong. 

He who felt the wrong, and had the might, 
His own ayenger, girt himself to slaj^ : 
Beside the path the unburied carcass lay^ : 
The shepherd, by the fountain of the glen, 
Fled, while the robber swept his flocks away. 
And slew his babes. 

So spake the cherub ; and his grave rebuke, * 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 

Invincible : abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely : saw and pined 

His loss ; but chiefly to find here observea 

His lustre visibly impaired : yet seemed 

Undaunted. 

To him, who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

Still Heaven deferred the hour ordained to rend, 

From saintly rottenness the sacred stole ; 

And cowl and worshipped shrine could still defend 

The wretch with felon stains upon his soul ; 

And crimes were set to sale ; and hard his dole. 

Who could not bribe a passage to the skies ; 

And vice, beneath the mitre's kind control. 

Sinned ^yly on, and grew to giant size : , 

Shielded by priestly power, and watched by priestly eyes. 

Look now abroad : another race has filled 
These populous borders : wide the wood recedes. 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled : 
The land is full of harvests, and green meads: 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds. 
Shine, disembowered, and cpve to sun and breeze 
Then- virgin waters : the f lul region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas. 
Spread, like a rapid flame, among autumnal trees. 
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The more thou dam'st it up, the more it burns : 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou knowest, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hmdered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones : 

Giving a gentle Idss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimaffe ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays. 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Peace to the just man's memory : let it grow 

Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 

Of ages ; let the mimic canvas show 

His calm, benevolent features ; let the light 

Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the sight 

Of all but heaven ; and, in the book of fame. 

The glorious record of his virtues write. 

And hold it up to men and bid them claim 

A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed flame. 

At midnight in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power : 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 

The trophies of a conqueror : 

In dreams his song of triumph heard : 

Then wore his monarch's signet ring : 

Then pressed that monarch s throne, a king : 

As wild his thoughts and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

In all the modem languages, she was 
Exceedingly well versed, and had devoted 
To their attainment, far more time than has. 
By the best teachers, lately been allotted ; 
For she had taken lessons, twice a week. 
For a full month in each ; and she could speak 
French and Italian, equally as well 
As Chmese, Portuguese, or German ; and 
What is still more surprising, she could spell 
Most of our longest English words, off hand : 
Was quite familiar in low Dutch and Spanish, 
And uiought of studying modem Greek and DaoislL 

18 
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2. Imperfeei Zooie, 

Examples, 

Historir, as it has been written, is the genealogy of princes^ : the 
field-book of conquerors. 

Christianity came prepared for a gradual work^ : to perform it« 
labor as sunshine and the moisture perform theirs^ : to bring its 
ideas to perfection among men, as the seed is brought forth to the 
harvest. 

And beside this, giving all diligence, add lo your faith, virtue^; 
and to virtue, knowledge^ ; and to knowledge, temperance^ ; and 
to temperance, paUence^ ; and to patience, godliness^ ; and to god- 
liness, brotherly kindness^ ; and to brotherly kindness, charity. 

Knowing this\ that the law is not made for a righteous man, bat 
for the lawless and disobedient^ for the ungodly and for sinners^; 
for unholy and profane^ for murderers of fathera, and murderers 
of mothers^; for manslayers^; for whoremongers'; for them that 
defile themselves with mankind^; for man-stealers\ for liars^; for 
perjured persons^; and if there be any other thing that is contrary 
to sound doctrine. 

Time would fail us to recount the measures by which the way 
was prepared for the Revolution : . the stamp-act ; its repeal, with 
the declardtion of right to tax America ; the landing of troops ia 
Boston, beneath the battery of fourteen vessels of war, lying broad- 
side to the town, with springs on their cables, their guns loaded, 
and matches smoking ; tne repeated insults ; and, finally, the mas- 
sacre of the fifth of March; resulting from this military occupation, 
and the Boston Port Bill, by which the final catastrophe was 
hurried on. 

We celebrate the return of a day on which our separate national 
existence was declared : the day when the momentous experiment 
was commenced, by which the world and posterity and we our- 
selves were to be taught, how far a nation of men can be trusted 
with self-government ; how far life, liberty and property are safe, 
and the progress of social improvement secure, under the influence 
of laws malde by those who are to obey the laws : the day when, 
for the first time in the world, a numerous people was ushered into 
the family of nations, organized on the principle of the political 
equality of all the citizens. 

Let the young man, who is to gain his living by his labor and 
skill, remember that he is a citizen of a free State ; that on him 
and his contemporaries it depends whether he will be happy and 
prosperous* himself in his social condition, and whether a precious 
inheritance of social blessings shall descend, unimpaired, to those 
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who c<Miie after him : that there is no important difference in the 
ntuatioQ of individuak, but that which they themselves cause, or 
permit to exist : that if something of the inequality, in the goo^s of 
fortune, which is inseparable from human things, exists in this 
country, it ought to be viewed only as another incitement to that 
industry by which, nine times out of ten, wealth is acquired ; and 
still more to that cultivation of the mind, which, next to the moral 
character, makes the great difference between man and man. 

Give us the benevolence of the man, who can ply his faithful 
task in the face of every discouragement ; who can labor in scenes, 
where there is no brilliancy whatever to reward him ; whose kind- 
ness is that of sturdy and abiding principle, which can weather all 
the murmurs of ingratitude, and all the provocations of dishonesty ; 
who can find his way through poverty's putrid lanes, and de« 
pravity's most nauseous and disgusting receptacles; who can 
maintain the uniform and placid temper within the secrecy of his 
own home, and amid the irksome annoyances of his own family ; 
who can endure hardships, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ; 
whose humanity acts with as much vigor amid the reproach, and 
the calumny, and the contradictions of sinners, as when soothed 
and softened by the poetic accompaniment of weeping orphans, 
and interesting cottages; and, above all, who labors to convert 
rinners, to subdue their resistance to the gospel, and to spiritualize 
them into a meetness for the inheritance of the saints. 

We know, or think we know, that God is ; and that all other 
existence is suspended upon his will ; and that, were it not for his 
upholding arm, the whole of nature would go into dissolution ; and 
that, while he sits in high authority over all worlds, there is not ' 
one individual member of his vast family, that is overlooked by 
him ; and, more particularly, that he looks with the eye of a wise 
and watchfal judge, into every heart, and every conscience ; and 
that he claims a right and a property in the services of all his 
creatures ; and that he is more absolutely the owner and the mas- 
ter of them all, than is man of the machine that he hath made, and 
to whose touch all its movements are subordinate ; and that he is 
a God of august and inviolable sacredness, in whose presence evil 
cannot dwell, and between the sanctity of whose nature and sin, 
there is a wide and implacable enmity ; and that he does not sit in 
lofty and remote indifference to the characters of his children, but 
takes deep and perpetual and most vigilant concern in them all : 
loving their righteousness, hating their iniquity, treasuring their 
thoughts, and their purposes, and their doings in the book of his 
remembrance ; and that, with a view to the manifestation of them, 
on that day, when time shall be no more, and each of his account- 
able offspring shall have their condition awarded to them through 
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eternity : wh^ tiie myaterj of God shall be finished, and the gloiy 
of his attributes shall be nuide to shine forth at the dose and the 
oonsnmmation of all things. 

In rustic solitude 'tis sweet 

The earliest flowers of spring to greet^: 

The violet from its tomb^: 
The strawberry, creeping at your feet^: 

The sorrell's simple bloom. 

Their flame 
Kindled within his breast the love of fame, 
And politics and country^; the pure glow 
Of patriot ardor^ and the consciousness 
That talents such as his would well bestow 
A lustre on the city. 

The spirit of that day 
Through the idle mesh of power shall break. 
Like billows o*er the Asian monarch's chain. 
Till men are filled with him, and feel how vain. 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands, 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain 
The smile of heaven : till a new age expands 
Its white and holy wings above the peaceful lands. 

Those ages have no memory, but they left 

A record in the desert : columns strown 

On the waste sands, and statues fallen and cleft. 

Heaped like a host in battle overthrown : 

Vast mines, where the mountain's ribs of stone 

Were hewn into a city : streets that spread 

In the dark earth, where never breath has blown 

Of heaven's sweet air, nor foot of man dares tread 

The long and perilous ways : the cities of the dead. 

I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design : 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere : 
In doctrine incorrupt ; in language plain. 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste. 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May fe^ it too ; affectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty man. 
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Oh, leare me, still, the npid flight ^ 

That makes the changing seasons gay : 

The grateful speed that brings the night: 

The swift and glad return of day : 

The months that touch, with added grace. 

This little prattler at my knee ; 

In whose arch eye and speaking face, 

New meaning every hour I see : 

The years, that o'er each sister land. 

Shall lift the country of my birth. 

And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 

The pride and pattern of the earth ; 

Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 

Shall cling about her ample robe ; 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid. 

The crowned oppressors of the globe. 

Hon 1. Loooe MntenoM, both perfect and Impeiltet, are empk^jrad aa Indirect intorogn^ 
ttToa without being pun c tua t ed as audi : e. g. 

If the means were in themselves bad, you would not say that 
the end justified them; or if the means were good, you would not 
say that they justified all the results which might flow from their 
use. — ^No, 

You [surely! know the history of this man's enterprises : how 
his doings and observations were among the veriest outcasts of 
humanity : how he descended into prison-houses, and there made 
himself familiar with all that could revolt or terrify in the exhibi- 
tion of our fallen nature : how for this purpose he made the tour 
of Europe. 

Note 9. Compact sentenoea with the flnt part, only, expreased on aooount of rimilarlty of 
C Bii a tru e U on, ate ao m wtl m e a confoonded with perftct and imperfect looae; <.jr. 

You would not select the public firebrand^; you would not seek 
your seconds in the tavern, or the brotheK; you would not inquire 
out the man who was oppressed with debts, contracted by licen- 
tiousness, debauchery, every species of profligacy^. [Who, sir, I 
ask, were Ccesar's seconds in his undertakings f ] 
~ It IS easy to awaken generous sentiments m privacy': to despise 
death, when there is no danger': to glow with benevolence, when 
there is nothing to be given\ [While such ideas are formed, they 
are felt.] 

'Es pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 
To hreak a jest^ when pity should inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God's commission to the heart. 

18* 
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The flnl of tbeaa ■eateneea. flioagh ^>p«mtl7 a peribet Ioom, ia. as it has been already 
diown, (#00 RpU VIII. Y,) a aouble oompuct, with Uie lint pert, only, conaiattiig of aevanl 
meoibera, expreaeed: the eeocMid ia a dngle oompact, with the flnt part exprawxl, with a 
oontinaation understood acMnethtng like Ihia: **But to awaken them In irablic, to deaptiae 
death wh«i facing it, to show benevcrieooe when callod upon to give, ia more dUBcwL" 
Indud—buU, are the correlative woitla. Hie third ia also a siugle compact, having the aeoood 
part onderatood ; and having Ibr Ua correlative wonia, tkerefor»—hecm»t»A, thoa: **Tlierefim It 
IB pitiAili fcc, becauao a violation of every principle of duty and benevoienoe.'* 

Miscellaneous Examples of Declarative Sentences, 

To aA American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to make 
is an excellent preparative. From the moment ypu lose sight of 
the land you have left, all is vacancy until you step on the oppo- 
site shore, and are launched at once into the bustle and novelties of 
another world.* 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a dis- 
tance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
rounding expanse, attracts attention. It proved to be the mast of 
a ship that must have been completely wrecked ; for there were 
the remains of handkerchiefs, by wliich some of the crew had fits- 
tened themselves to this spar, to prevent their being washed off by 
the waves. 

Such was the state of Eden, when the serpent entered its bowers. 
The prisoner in a more engaging form, winding himself into the 
open and unpractised heart of the unfortunate Blennerhasset, found 
but little difficulty in changing the native character of that heart 
and the objects of its affections. By degrees, he infuses into it the 
poison of his own ambition : he breathes into it the fire of his own 
courage ; a daring and desperate thirst for glory ; an ardor panting 
for all the storm and bustle and hurricane of life. 

The succession and contrast of the seasons give scope to that 
care and foresight, diligence and industry, which are essential to 
the dignity and enjoyment of human bein^, whose happiness is 
connected with the exertions of their faculties. With our present 
constitution and the state in which impressions on the senses enter 
so much into our pleasures and pains, and the vivacity of our sen- 
sation is affected by comparison, the imiformity and continuance 
of perpetual spring would greatly impair its pleasing effect on our 
feelings. 

Our life is compared to a falling leaf. When we are disposed 
to count on protracted years, to defer any serious thoughts of fu- 
turity, and to extend our plans through a long succession of sea- 
sons; the spectacle of the "fading, many-colored woods," and the 
naked trees, affords a salutary admonition of our frailty. It shopld 
teach us to fill the short year of life, or that portion of it which 

^am II ^ 

* nnfogh flenteneea mder fhla head are given In their ooonectlan, they are Intnndftd in all 
9MM to be read- and dwicribwl aeparately and Independently. 
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may be allotted to w, with useful employments, and hannless 
pleasures ; to practice that industry, activity and order, which the 
course of the natural world u constantly preaching. 

Let not the passions blight the intellect in the spring of its ad* 
▼ancement, nor indolence nor vice canker the promise of the heart 
in blossom. Then shall the summer of life be adorned with moral 
beauty, the autumn yield a harvest of wisdom and virtue, and the 
winter of age be cheered with pleasing reflections on the past, and 
bright hopes of the future. 

Looking upon the declaration of independence as the one promi- 
nent event which is to represent the American system, I deem it 
right in itself and seasonable to assert, that, while all other political 
revolutions, reforms, and improvements have been in various ways 
of the nature of palliatives and alleviations of systems essentiallv 
and irremediably vicious, this alone is the great c&scovery in politt* 
eal science. 

Such has been the case with Mr. Roscoe. Bom in a place ap- 
parently ungenial to the growth of literaiy talent; in the very 
market-place of trade ; without fortune, family connections, or 
patronage ; self-prompted, self-sustained, and almost self-taught ; 
ne has conquered every obstacle ; achieved his way to eminence ; 
and, having become one of the ornaments of the nation, has turned 
the whole force of his talents and influence to advance and embel- 
lish his native town. 

Their practice of the law was not in the narrow litigation of the 
courts, but in the great forum of contending empires : it was not 
nice legal fictions they were employed to balance, but sober reali- 
ties of bdescribable weight ; the life and death of their country 
was the all-important issue. 

The time is well adapted to the deed. It is now eight years 
rince the comer-stone was laid, on the day that completed the half 
century from the battle. Let us this year urge the work to the 
close, with the completion of the half century since the termination 
of the war. If we celebrated the grand commencement of hostili- 
ties, in the foundation, let us bring forth the top-stone, in the happy 
commemoration of the return of peace. I believe, sir, as I have 
already said, that the work is in proper hands. I mean no fulsome 
compliment ; I speak what history avouches : that the mechanics, 
as a class, were prime agents, in all the measures of the Revo- 
lution. 

If there is any cause, in which it is right and proper to employ 
the social principle, the promotion of temperance is that cause ; for 
intemperance, in its origin, is peculiarly a social vice. Although, 
in its progress, men may creep away, out of shame, to indulge the 
depraved appetite in secret ; yet no man, in a state of civiliwUion, 
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18 bora, I imftgine, with a taste so unnatural that be aeeka an ift- 
toncating liquor, in the outset, for his ordinary drink. 

The maxims of temperance are not new ; they are as old as 
Christianity : as old as any of the inculcations of personal and social 
duty. Every other instrument of moral censure had been tried, in 
the case of intemperance, as in that of other prevailing errors, vices 
and crimes. The law had done something, the press had done 
something, the stated ministrations of religion had done something, 
but all together had done little ; and intemperance had reached a 
most alarming degree of prevalence. At length the principle of 
association was applied ; societies were formed ; meetings were 
held ; public addresses made ; information collected and commii« 
nicated ; pledges mutually given ; the minds of men excited and 
their hearts warmed, by comparison of opinions : by concert and 
sympathy; and within the. space of twenty years, of which not 
more than ten have been devoted to strenuous effort, a most signal 
and unexampled reform has been achieved. 

When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occa- 
sions, when great interests are at stake, and strong passions excited, 
nothing is valuable in speech, farther than it is connected with high 
intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force and earnest- 
ness are the qualities which produce conviction. True eloquence 
indeed does not consist in speech ; it cannot be brought from far. 
Labor and learning may toil for it, but they toil for it in vain : words 
and phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot 
compass it : it must exist in the man ; in the subject ; and in the 
occasion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of decla- 
mation, — ^all may aspire after it ; they cannot reach it : it comes, 
if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, 
native force. 

The hour of retribution is at length arrived. He who had no 
mercy upon others, is now reduced to a condition which may excite 
the pity of his most implacable enemy : he who has made so many 
miserable, is now condemned to drink, to the very dregs, the bitter 
cup of degradation and sorrow. 

I speak not now of the public employment of informers, with a 
promise of secrecy and extravagant reward ; I speak not of the fate 
of those horrid wretches who nave been so often transferred from 
the table to the dock, and from the dock to the pillory ; I speak of 
what your own eyes have seen, day after day, during the course of 
this commission, from the box where you are now sitting. 

As it is not a vam and false, but an exalted and religious imagi- 
nation, which leads us to raise our thoughts from the orb which« 
amidst this universe of worlds, the Creator has givoi us to idhahit»' 
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and to Mod them, with wNnetimig of the feeling irfaioh naiori 
prompts and teaches to be proper among children of the same 
£temal Parent^ to the contemphition of the myriads of feUow-beings, 
with which his goodness has peopled infinite space ; so neither is it 
false or vain to consider ourselves as interested or connected with 
our whole race through all time. 

They solicit them in one manner, and they execute them in 
another. They set out with a great appearance of activity, ha« 
mility and moderation ; and they quickly fall into sloth, pride and 
avarice. 

Grateful for the indulgence with which they were favored, and 
thankful for the patience and politeness witn which they were 
honored ; they should certainly be the last to condemn that, in 
which they themselves were the greatest transgressors. 

To carry on with effect an expensive war, and yet be frugal of 
the public money ; to oblige those to serve, whom it may be deti- 
cate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, a complicated variety 
of operations; to concert measures at home, answerable to the 
state of things abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, in spite of 
opposition from the envious and disaffected ; — ^this is more difficult 
than is ffenerally thought. 

As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father ; and I 
lay down my life for the sheep. Other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold : them also must I bring ; and they shall hear my 
voice ; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd. Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it a^ain. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. This commandment have I received of my Father. 

It is no uncommon circumstance in controversy, for the partiea 
to engagre in all the fury of disputation, without precisely knowing, 
themselves, the particulars about which they differ. Hence that 
fruitless parade of argument, and those opposite pretences to de- 
monstration, with which most debates, on every subject, have been 
infested. Would the contending parties first be sure of thdr own 
meaning, and then communicate their sense to others in plain terms 
and simplicity of heart, the face of controversy would soon be 
ch^nffed ; and real knowledge, instead of imaginary conquest, 
would be the noble reward of literary toil. 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul or 
a furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent ; if thou art 
a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its 
whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kindness 
or thy truth; if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged in 
thoughts or word or deed, the spirit that generously confided in ihee{ 
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if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to tbai 
true heart that now lies cold and stiU beneath thj feet ; then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungracious word, every un- 
gentle action, will come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul: then be sure that thou, wilt lie 
down sorrowing and repenting on the grave, and utter the unheard 
groan, and pour the unavailing tear; more deep, more bitter, be- 
cause unavailing. 

But the pious man is, like Scipio, never less alone than when alone : 
his solitude and retirement are not only tolerable, but commonly 
the most grateful part of his life : he can ever with much pleasure, 
and more advantage, converse with himself: digesting and mar- 
shalliog his thoughts, his afifections, his purposes, into good order : 
searching and discussing his heart : reflecting on his past ways : 
enforcing his former good resolutions, and framing new ones : in- 
quiring after edifying truths: stretching his meditations toward 
the best and the sublimest objects : raismg his hopes, and warm- 
ing his affections towards spiritual and heavenly things : asking 
himself pertinent questions, and resolving incidental doubts con- 
cerning his practice : in fine, conversing with his best Friend in 
devotion : with admiration and love contemplating the divine per- 
fections displayed in the works of nature, of providence, of grace : 
S raising God for his excellent benefits and mercies : confessing his 
efects and offences: deprecating wrath and imploring pardon, 
with grace and ability to amend : praying for the supply or all his 
wants. 

The prophecy will obtain its fulfilment, but not till the fulfilment 
of the verses which go before it : not till the influence of the gos- 
pel has found its way to the human bosom, and plucked out of it 
the elementary principles of war: not till the law of love shall 
spread its melting and all-subduing efficacy among the children of 
one common nature : not till ambition be dethroned from its mas- 
tery over the affections of the inner man : not till the guilty splen- 
dors of war shall cease to captivate its admirers, and spread the 
blaze of a deceitful heroism over the wholesale butchery of the 
species : not till national pride be humbled, and man shall learn 
that if it be individually the duty of each of us in honor to 
prefer one another, then let these individuals combine as they may, 
and form societies as numerous and extensive as they may, and 
each of these be swelled out to the dimensions of an empire, BtSU, 
that mutual condescension and forbearance remain the unalteraUe 
Christian duties of these empires to each other : not tUl man learn 
to revere his brother as man, whatever portion of the globe he oc- 
cupies, and all the jealousies and preferences of a contracted pat- 
riotism be given to the wind : not till war shall cease to be prose- 
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eated as a trade, and the charm of all that interest which is linked 
irith its continuance, shall cease to beguile men in the peaceful 
walks of merchandise, into a barbarous longring after war : not, in 
one word, till pride, and jealousy, and interest, and all that is op- 
posite to the law of God, and the charity of the gospel, shall be. for- 
ever eradicated from the character of those who possess an effectual 
control over the public and political movements of the species: 
not till all this be brought about ; (and there is not another agent 
in the whole compass of nature that can bring it about but the gos- 
pel of Christ, carried home by the all-subduing power of the Spirit 
to the consciences of men :) — ^then,* and not till then, will peace 
come to take up its perennial abode with us, and its blessed advent 
on earth be hailed by one shout of joyful acclamation throughout 
all its families : then, and not till then, will the sacred principle of 
good- will to men circulate as free as the air of heaven among all 
countries ; and the sun, looking out from the firmament, will be- 
hold one fine aspect of harmony throughout the wide extent of a 
regenerated world. ^ 

We have been discoursing of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and 
youth ; of pleasures lying upon the unfolding intellect plenteously 
as mominff dew-drops of knowledge inhaled insensibly like fra- 
grance ; of dispositions stealing into the spirit like music from un- 
Snown quarters ; of images uncalled for, and rising up like exha- 
lations; of hopes plucked, like beautiful wildflowers from the 
mmed tombs that border the highways of antiquity, to make a 
garland for a living forehead : in a word, we have been treating 
of nature as a teacher of truth through joy and through gladness, 
and as a creatress of the faculties by a process of smoothness and 
delight We have made no mention of fear, shame, sorrow, nor 
of ungovernable and vexing thoughts; because, although these 
have been, and have done mighty service, they are overlooked in 
that stage of life, when youth is passing into manhood : overlooked, 
or forgotten. 

Unnatural must be that son, and hard his heart, who, after hav- 
ing received from parental love and care, his life, protection, and | 
sustenance, the nurture of the body, and the culture of the soul, | 
could coldly turn away from the hearth of his father and mother, ! 
when old age was gathering around them, and their powers were ' 

in decay, and their path beset with danger and infirmity, and leave 

i 

* Tlie Mlowliig i« maniitesUy ondentood beforo ttito woid: " 
mbooL'* StaioUy meaking, '^broo^t obout^ was lotended bj the writer to be followed bj 
** will peace, ke, ;" but Ine poremheais pnemied Itedt; and mibaequently, tinder the inflo- 
•noe of hie emollanB, he foigot the previona stmetiire, and broke In with, **then, and not tiU 
then." Tbeae noble nea^Uigenoea are diaracterlatlc of aU great minda. They will be feand 
■Ske in Demnathamws CieetO) Panl, Webaler, and Chahnan, the anthorofthfl aantaaoe mder 
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them minotioed and unhonored, to descend the paiofnl declivity of 
life into a sepulchre of sorrow. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occupataooi^ 
has been wondeiful on the face of the country. 

A ball of wood could not be thus softened bj blows. 

I cut it open. 

He slept. 

Once more imto the breach, my friends, once more. 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

Since plays are but a kind of public feasts, 
Where tickets only make the welcome guests ; 
Methinks, instead of grace, we should prepare 
, Your taste in prologue, with your bill of fare. 

Were you but half so humble to confess. 
As you are wise to know, your happiness ; 
Our author would not grieve to see you sit 
Baling, with such unquestioned power, his wit. 

Swans sing before they die : Twere no bad thing. 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 

I had a thing to say, but let it go. 

Would he were fatter, but I fear him not 

Protected by that hand, whose law 
The threatening storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 
As in the blaze of day. 

You are meek and humble mouthed ; 
You sign your place and calling, in fuU seeming 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is crammed with arrogance, spleen and pride. 

Were I crowned the most imperial monarch. 
Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth. 
That ever made eye swerve ; had force and knowledge 
More than was ever man's ; I would not prize them 
Without her love. 

I were, indeed, indifferent to fame, 
Grudging two lines to mimortaliEe my name. 

While malice. Pope, denies thy page 

Its own celestial fire ; 
While critics and while bards in rage. 

Admiring, won't admire ; 
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While wayward pens thj works aflaail. 

And envious tongues deci^ ; 
These times, though many a fnend bewail. 

These times bewul not I. 

Beauty is but a vain, a fleeting ffood : 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly : 
A flower that dies when almost in the bud : 
A brittle glass that breaketh presently : 
A fleeting good, a glass, a gloss, a flower. 
Lost, fadeo, broken, dead, within the hour. 

As goods, when lost, we know are seldom found. 

As fadmg gloss no rubbing can excite, 

As flowers when dead are trampled on the ground. 

As broken glass no cement can unite, 

So beauty, blemished once, is ever lost. 

In spite of physic, painting, pains and cost. 

Where yon old trees bend o'er a place of graves. 
And solemn shade a chapel's sad remains ; 
Where yon scathed poplar through the window waves, 
And, twining round, the hoary arch sustains ; 
There oft, at dawn, as one forgot behind. 
Who longs to follow, yet unknowing where. 
Some hoary shepherd, o'er his staff reclined. 
Pores on the graves, and sighs a broken prayer. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art ; 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 
To make mamcind m conscious virtue bold. 
Live o'er the scene, and be what they behold ; — 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage : 
Conmianding tears to stream through every age. 

There various news I heard of love and strife : 
Of peace and war, health, sickness, death and life : 
Of loss and gain: of famine, and of store : 
Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore : 
Of prodigies and portents in the air : 
Of fires and plagues, and stars with biasing 
Of turns of fortune ; chanffes in the state ; 
The falls of favorites ; projects of the great : 
Of old mismanaffements ; taxations new : 
All neither whoUy false, nor wholly true. 

10 
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By the fair and brave 
Who, bloshing, unite. 
Like the sun and wave 
When thej meet at night ; 
By the tear that shows 
When passion is nigh. 
As the rain-drop flows 
From the heat of the sky ; 
By the first love beat 
Of the youthful heart ; 
By the bliss to meet. 
And the pain to part ; 
By all that thou hast 
To mortals ffiven, 
Which could it but last, 
ITiis earth were heaven ; 
We call thee hither, entrancing power. 

The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark-brown furrows. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounced, or angel sung ; ' 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I power to c^ive that knowledge birth. 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw. 
When Moses gave them miracles and law ; 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent gruest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast. 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair: 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice : 
My faith were form : my eloquence were noise. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet : 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart 
Yet it was not that nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
Twas not the soft magic of streamlet fmd hiU ;, 
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Oh I no ;* it was somethmff more ezquisite still : 
Twas, that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near. 
Who made each scene of enchantment more dear ; 
And who felt how the Uessed charms of nature improrey 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Thou art not noble. 
For all the accommodations that thou bearest, 
Are nursed by baseness : thou art by no means valiant. 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poOT worm. The best of rest is sleep ; 
And that thou oft provokest, yet grossly fearest 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself. 
For thou ezistest on many a thousand grains, 
That issue out of dust : happy thou art not. 
For what thou hast not, still thou strivest to get ; 
And what thou hast, forgettest : thou art not certain. 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects. 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou'rt poor ; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows. 
Thou bearest thy heavy riches but a journey. 
And death unloads thee. Friend thou hast none. 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire. 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins. 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum,. 
For ending thee no sooner : thou hast nor youth nor age^ 
But, as it were, an after-dinner sleep. 
Dreaming on both ; for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aeed, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied ela ; and when thou art old and rich. 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty. 
To make thy riches pleasant. 

Love and awe 
Mngled in the regard of Helon's eye. 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The svmbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear ; yet in his mien. 
Command sat throned serene ; and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips. 
The lion would have crouched to, in his lair. 
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While the trees are leafless^ 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 

Ere the snow-drop peepeth^ 

Ere the crocus bold. 

Ere the early primrose 

Opes its paly gold. 

Somewhere on a sunny bank, 

Buttercups are bright : 

Somewhere 'mong the frozen grass 

Peeps the daisy white : 
Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother's door : 
Purple with the north wmd. 
Yet alert and bold : 
Fearing not and caring not. 
Though they be a-cold. 

The Nautilus ever loves to glide 
Upon the crest of the radiant tide. 

Tree nor shrub 
Dares that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 
Uprears a veteran front ; yet there ye stand. 
Leaning your cheeks against the thick-ribbed ice. 
And looking up with brilliant eyes to Him 
Who bids you bloom unblanched amid the waste 
Of Desolation. Man, who, panting, toils 
O'er slippery steeps, or, trembling, treads the verge 
Of yawning gulfs, o'er which the headlong plunge 
Is to eternity, looks shuddering up, 
And marks ye in your placid loveliness. 
Fearless, yet frail, and, clasping his chill hands. 
Blesses your pencilled beauty. 'Mid the pomp 
Of mountain summits rushing on the sky, 
And chaining the rapt soul in breathless awe 
He bows to oind you drooping to his breast. 
Inhales your spirit from the frost- winged gale, 
And freer dreams of heaven. 
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CLASS n. COMPOUND IKtSBROOATtYB BBHTBHGB8. 

Bsvii^ under the preeeding head of oompotmd deckretiye senteDoesi addooed rm m- 
BeroDS enmplee oTcloae, compact imd looaef 1 pnwiiiiie that, by thia time) the atadent a ao^ 
fldenlly aftyvi*"!^ with their pecnlioritleay to reoogniae them, whether they m>pear aa de- 
danttTBa, iitferrogBtlvea or exdamatlona. I ahid not, theralbre, quote a greater nomber of 
examplea than may be neoeamry to enable the atudent to obtain a clear oooeeptioo of tliwi 
nie cir their dettveiy, and to applty U with Cadlity. 

\ I. DSPimrB DiTimKoaATiTis. 

1. Close, 

Bulb X. The close definite interrogative is delivered either with 
the upward slide from the beginning to the end, {see Plate, Fig, Zi) 
or with the upward slide at the beginning, passing into a level 
tone of voice in the middle, and terminating with the upward slide 
at the end : {see Plate, Fig. 15 :) when it has a series, i. e. two more 
members of similar construction; or being still more complex, 
when either of these members contains a series ; they are succes- 
sively delivered in the same manner as the first, but in a slightly 
more elevated tone of voice. {See Plate, Fig, 12: see also Oh, III, 
Modulation, Slides.) 

or the two methods of deUTeiyatated In the flrat half ofthe Jille, the flrat should be adopted 
in erery case in whidi it la practicable ; and it is practicable more ftequenUy than la generally 
wppoaed! wheui howerer, the sentence la a very long one, and conscquenlly the space to be 
trayened by the slide la too great for the oompaaa of the voice, the second must be, neoeasar 
lily, prefenred. 

Fxamples, 

Is not this he that sat and begged ? 

Do the rulers know indeed, that this is the very Christ ? 

Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father aud mother 
wo know ? 

Coidd not this man, who opened the eyes of the blind, have 
caused that even this man should not have died ? 

Have they not in this place every motive, assistance and encour- 
agement to engage them in a virtuous and moral life, and to ani- 
mate them in the attainment of useful learning ? 

Is it not remarkable that the same temper of weather, which 
raises this general warmth in animals, should cover the trees with 
leaves, and the fields with grass, for their security and conceal- 
ment, and produce such infinite swarms of insects for the support 
and sustenance of their respective broods ? 

Does atheism or universal skepticism dilate the heart with the 
liberal and generous sentiments, and that love of human kind which 
would render a man revered and blessed, as the patron of depressed 
nerit, the friend of the widow and the orphan, the refuge and sup* 
port of the poor and unhappy ? 

19* 
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Is it possible in the present state of the public sentiment of the 
world, with the present rapid diffusion of knowledge, with the 
present reduction of antiquated error to the test of reason, that 
such a quarter of the world will be permitted to derive nothing 
but barbarism from intercourse with the countries which stand at 
the head of civilization ? 

Are the miseries of man, and is the fatal necessity of death in 
contemplation ? 

Has he not himseUt have not all tb^ martyrs after him poured 
forth their blood in the conflict? 

Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard that the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, 
neither is weary ? 

Does not the farmer cultivating his lands, does not the mariner 
navigating his vessel on the ocean, do not professional men in their 
various pursuits, contribute as really as the statesman in his cabi- 
net to the prosperity of the country ? ^ 

Are all the feelings of ancestry, posterity and fellow-citizenship ; 
all the charm, veneration and love bound up in the name of coun- 
try ; the delight, the enthusiasm, with which we seek out, after 
the lapse of generations and ages, the traces of our fathers* bravery 
and wisdom ; — ^re these all a legal fiction ? 

Is the gift of articulate speech, which enables man to impart his 
condition to man, the organized sense which enables him to com- 
prehend what is imparted, is that sympathy which subjects our 
opinions and feelincrs, and through them our conduct to the influ- 
ence of others, and their conduct to our influence, is that chain of 
cause and eflect which makes our characters receive impressions 
from the generations before us, and puts it in our power by a good 
or bad precedent to distil a poison or a balm into the characters of 
posterity, — are these, indeed, all by-laws of a corporation ? 

Will you believe that the pure system of Christian faith, which 
appeared eighteen hundred years ago, in one of the obscurest 
regions of the Roman empire, at the moment of the highest cul- 
tivation and of the lowest moral degeneracy; which superseded 
at once all the curious fabrics of pagan philosophy ; which spread 
almost instantaneously through the civilized world in opposition to 
the prejudices, the pride, and the persecution of the times ; which 
has already had the most beneficial influence on society, and been 
the source of almost all the melioration of the human character ; 
and which is now the chief support of the harmony, the domestic 
happiness, the morals, and the intellectual improvements of the 
best part of the world ; will you believe, I say, that this system 
originated in the unaided reflections of twelve Jewish fishermen on 
the sea of Galilee, with the son of a carpenter at their head ? 
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Does prodigal autamn to our age deny 

The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye ? 

Will he quench the ray 
Infused by his own forming smile at first, 
And leave a work so far all blighted and accurst? 

Will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly, foDd conceit of his fair form 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his God f 

Can we want obedience then 
To him, or possibly his love desert, 
Who formed us from the dust and placed us here, 
Full to the utmost measure of what bliss 
Human desires can seek or apprehend ? 

.Canst thou with impious obloquy condemn 
The just decree of God, pronounced and sworn. 
That to his only Son, by right endued 
With regal sceptre, every soul in heaven 
Shall bend the knee, and in that honor due 
Confess him rightful king? 

Will then the merciful One, who stamped our race 
With his own image, and who gave them sway 
0*er earth, and the glad dwellers on her face. 
Now that our flourishing nations far away 
Are spread, where'er the moist earth drinks the day, 
Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 
His latest offspring ? 

4 

2. Compact. 

Cnag^ compacts only are employed as interrogatiyes : at leasts I have not met with any doable 
compaet interrogadvea in the oouree of my reading. I have found them interwoven with 
other intenogatiye sentences, but in this form, they are referred to the head of ^ Alixed 



Hie idngle com p act aeotonoe in most of its varieties, (^in all, I believe, except those formed oo 
ttie eomparativea, more^ better, tAaif, kc^) is wholly ixiterrogative only when the parts appear 
hi the reversed order, thus: ** Is it then a time to remove ibtmdatioris when the earth itMir JM 
ahaken f Restore the natural order of the ports of this seuience, and it ceases to be wholly 
Intmogative: the question being limited to the second purt, ihus: " When the earth itself w 
riiakeo, is it then a time to remove foundations Y" In this tbrm the senienoe is a variety of the 
aemifintenrogative ; and oonsequenUy it does not belong here. 

Under the head of declarative compacts, I have taken pains to show that the correlaflvis 
wads are sometlmea both expressed, sometimes only one, and sometimes neither. I shall 
take it for granted that this is now uadGntood ; and therefore ahoil adduce examples undw the 
rale taKhaaiminalely. 

Rule XI. The compact definite hiterrogatiire, when its parts 
eonnst of single members, is delivered precisely like the close ; {se$ 
preceding Rule ;) but when they contain two or more members, the 
■eries in the first part is delivered like the series in the close : and 
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the series in the second -pari, like the series of an imperfect loose. 
{See Looee,) 

Examples, 

Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell you the 
truth? 

Had you rather Ceesar were living, and die all slayes, than that 
Cesar were dead, to live all freemen ? 

Would you renounce being useful to the present generation, be- 
cause you feel the envenomed shaft of envy ? 

Shall we therefore consider these statutes, I have enumerated, as 
harmless, because they are too wicked for -execution? 

Do ye so well understand the matter, are your ideas of it so com- 
plete, that it is not susceptible of more than this or that ? 

Is it likely you will succeed in this wish, while you neglect to 
afford them an example of what you wish them to practice? 

Is this then a time to forget the protection of heaven, when the 
hearts of men are failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth ? 

Could he possibly have committed this crime, which, all will 
admit, is at variance with the character hitherto imputed to him, and 
with the tenor of his life, if he had been sane? 

Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed 
to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when they 
respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cowardice or of 
villany ? 

Do you not imi^ne that Themistocles also, and those that fell at 
Marathon and at Flatea, and the very tombs of our ancestors, will 
raise a groan, if this man, who, avowedly siding with barbarians, 
opposed the Greeks, shall be crowned ? 

Could the children of Israel have been imposed on to receive an 
Ark, and a Tabernacle, then forged, and a complete set of service 
and liturgy, as descending from Moses by the direction of God, 
unless that ark and that ser>'ice had come to them from their an- 
cestors, as authorized by God ? 

Is it then possible that we can be indifferent, that we can delay 
preparation for another state, that we can hesitate to embrace the 
proffers of srace, when death is an event which may occur at any 
moment : when it may occur now while I am speaking from the 
sacred desk ? 

Then do we not recommend ourselves, when employed either in 
qualifying ourselves for doing good or in doing it : whai we have 
the common advantage for our constant pursuit : when we seek for 
pleasure in making ourselves of use, and feel happiness in the de- 
gree in which we communicate it? 



r 
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Should we not think it Terr unreasonable, if he should, in this 
case, persist in discrediting the testimony even of a single man, 
whose yeracitj he had no reason to suspect ; and much more, if he 
should persist in opposition to the concurrent and continually in- 
creasing testimony of numbers ? 

ShalT we deny the occurrence of a eiven eyent in a place or times 
remote, because we did not witness its occurrence : Inecause it was 
extraordinary : because we cannot account for it on ordinary prin- 
ciples : because they who testified to its occurrence, did not happen 
to be an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Socrates ? 

Can the obscurity in which providence hath been pleased to wrap 
up some of its designs, rabe doubts about the justice of the Creator, 
if the principles of the gospel be admitted : if we be persuaded that 
the tyrant, whose prosperity astonished us, fulfil the counsel of 
God : if ecclesiastical history Assures us, that Herods and Pilates 
themselves contributed to the establishment of that Christianity 
which they meant to destroy: especially, if we admit a state of 
future reward and punishment ? 

In their far blue arch, 
Sparkle the crowd of stars less brightly 
When day is done ? 

Will he seek to dazzle me with tropes 
As with the diamond oti his lily hand. 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes. 
When I am hungry for the bread of life ? 

So jest with heaven. 
Make such inconstant children of ourselves, 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm, 
Unswear faith sworn, and on the marriage-bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host. 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity ? 

Nora. The following exomplea, If they bad a dedantfye liMtead of an InterrogaftlTa oon- 
BtroctioB, would be aiiigle oomiNids of the third form ; and of thot yariety of the third fonn 
-which, beatdee having the oonreMtiTe woids nndentood, haa Ita two parts ooonected by amd or 
mmd vety or amd ikemj erpr owc d. If, ai intenogatiyes, they had the regular oonstruction, th^ 
iroQid be rlawwd with winHnterrogatlTOa. Hie reguhur form of the flrat example below, would 
be the following: ** If you aro a scholar, shall the tand of the Muses ask your help in Tain f 
Tbia la soml-iaterrogative ; sa may be seen by refening to the appropriate head. With the 
flna part, howerer, as well as the second, oonstracted taateRogatlTety, to call it a semHnlemar- 
atlTB, would be to mlwruune it On this account. I have thought it best to introduce it, 
together with others of a mon complex character, m thia place. Tlie deUrery doea noi vanr 
BMlerlaUly fhun the rule ; though a dellTery approeddngthat of the perlbct loose senteiiee 6 
oAen hsaid, and la not taiadmlssible. BtfU, I profer that which makes the second part begbi 
alter the pause with a oonlinnattoa of the tone with which the flnt eodS) and mm. ! ~ 
adranoe up the slide. 
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Examples, 

Are you a scholar, and shall the land of the Mu^es ask your 
help in vain ? 

Are you a Christian, and do you cheerfully contribute your prop- 
erty to Christianiase the heathen world ? 

Did I grow up side by side with your father, and shall his son 
pass me uke a stranger in these old streets of Padua ? 

With the eye of the enthusiast do you often gaze at the triumphs 
of the arts, and will you do nothing to rescue their choicest relics 
from worse than vandal barbarism ? 

Are you a mother, rejoicing in all the charities of domestic life ; 
are you a daughter, rich and safe in conscious innocence and 
parental love; and shall thousands more among the purest and 
loveliest of your sex, glut the shambles of Smyrna, and be doomed 
to a capacity inconceivably worse than death ? 

Can we minister to the intellectual and spiritual wants of Syria, 
of Greece, of Burmah, of Ceylon, and of the remotest isles of the 
Pacific ; have we enough and to spare for these remote nations and 
tribes with whom we have no nearer kindred than that Adam is 
our common parent and Christ our common Saviour ; and shall we 
shut our hands on the call for the soul's food, which is addressed 
to us by these our brethren, our schoolmates, whose fathers stood 
side by side with ours, in the great crbis of the country's fortune ? 

Could thirst of vengeance and desire of fame 
Excite the female breast with martial flame ; 
And shall not love's diviner power inspire 
More hardy virtue and more generous fire ? 

' 3. Loose, 

Loom taitflrrogaflve wntmen) boCh deflnite and Indeflnlte, are HaUe to be mtatakfln te 
doaoi* In eooiequcnoe of having the Intenrogation point placed by prinlen aa often at Che cad 
of the parlat aa at Ihe end of the aemeooe alone. {See Plate Fig. 12, c A. e.) The nxamplf 
whldi IbUow are pofntod in both wajs ; biit the student will Miaenre thai when the inian>- 
■atton ia plaoed after each of the porta, it ia not followed by a capital letter, aa too oAen aod 
nicorreetfy In booka. Thia practloo la uniform throughout thia work. 

Rule XII. The parts relatively considered, should be delivered 
successively with the upward slide ; each part beginning at a slightly 
more elevated tone of voice : {see Plate, Fig, 12 :) separately and 
independently, according as they are simple or compoimd, close or 
compact, in conformity with the rules hereinbefore given for their 
delivery. 

1. Perfect Loose, 

Examples, 

Is the tale now told : is the contrast now complete : are our des- 
tiiiies all fulfilled: are we declining or even stationary? 
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Coidd he expect the concurrence of every indiyidiul in that 
hbose ; and was he so weak or wicked, as to contrive plans of gov- 
ernment of such a texture, that the intervention of circumstances, 
obvious and unavoidable, would occasion their total failure ? 

Was it to be wondered at, that a people, so circumstanced, 
should search for the cause and source of all their calamities ; or 
was it to be wondered at that they should find them in the arbitrary 
interpretations of their Constitution, and in the prodigal and cor- 
rupt administration of their revenues ? 

Is this the genuine fruit of the pious care of our ancestors, for 
the security and propagation of religion and good manners to the 
latest posterity ? is this at last the reward of their munificence ? or 
does this conduct correspond with the views, or with the just 
expectations and demands of your friends and your country ? 

Had not the Shepherd made them to lie down in green* pastures ; 
had he not led them beside the still waters ; restored he not their 
souls ; did he not lead them for his name's sake io the paths of 
righteousness ; and was he not with them still, though at length 
they walked the valley where death had cast his never -departmg 
shadow ? 

Ought not a title-deed like this to become the' acquisition of the 
nation ? ought it not to be laid up in the archives of the people ? 
ought not the price at which it is bought to be a provision for the 
ease and comfort of the old age of him who drew it ? ought not 
he who at the age of thirty, declared the independence of his 
country, at the age of eighty to be received by hts country in the 
enjoyment of his own ? 

fifad not a paltry unconstitutional tax, neither in amount nor in 
principal to be named with the taxes of France, just put the con- 
tinent of America in a flame ; and was it possible that the young 
oflScers of the French army should come back to their native land 
from the war of poUtical emancipation waged on this continent, 
and sit down contented, under the old abuses at home ? 

Was it the winter's beating upon the houseless heads of women 
and children, was it hard labor and spare meals, was it disease, 
was it the tomahawk, was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, 
a ruined enterprise and a broken heart aching in its last moments 
at the recollection of the loved and left beyond the sea, was it 
some, or all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company 
to their melancholy fate ; and is it possible that neither of these 
causes, that not all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? 

Is the spot less precious now that eight more seasons have 
wept their dews over the dear and sacred blood, that has re- 
mained for eight more years uncommemorated beneath the sod ? 
are the valor, the self-devotion of the heroes of that day, of 
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Warren, and Prescott, and Putnam, and Stark, and their gallant 
associates less deserrin^ of celebration ? is this mighty and erent- 
fnl scene in the opemng drama of the Reyolution less worthy of 
celebration, now that eight years more, in the 4)rosperoiis enjoy- 
ment of our liberties, contrasted as they have been with the disas- 
trous struggles in other countries, have given us fresh cause for 
gratitude to our fathers ? 

Do they (atheism or universal skepticism) tend to inspire that 
magnanimity and elevation of mind, that superiority of selfish 
gratifications, that contempt of danger and of death, when the 
cause of virtue, of liberty, or their country require it, which dis- 
tinguish characters of patriots and heroes ; is their influence more 
favorable on the humbler and gentler virtues of private and do- 
mestic life ; do they soften the heart, and render it more delicately 
sensible of the thousand nameless duties and endearments of a 
husband, a father, a friend ; do they produce that habitual serenity 
and cheerfulness of temper, that gaycty of heart, which makes a 
man beloved as a companion ; or do they dilate the heart with the 
liberal and generous sentiments, and that love of human kind, 
which would render him revered and blessed as the patron of de- 
pressed merit, the friend of the widowed and the orphan, the 
refuse and support of the poor and the unhappy ? 

Would not a strain of greater loftiness be heard to ascend from 
those regions where the all-working God had left the traces of his 
immensity, than from the tame and the humbler scenery of an 
ordinary landscape ; would you not look for a gladder acclamation 
from the fertile field, than from an arid waste where no character 
of gprandeur made up for the barrenness that was around you ; 
would not the goodly tree, compassed about with the glories of its 
summer foliage, lift up an anthem of louder gratitude, than the 
lowly shrub that grew beneath it ; would not the flower, from 
whose leaves every hue of loveliness was reflected, send forth a 
sweeter rapture than the russet-weed, which never drew the eye 
oi any admiring passenger ; and would it not be there that you 
looked for the deepest tones of devotion, where you saw the tower- 
ing eminences of nature, or the garniture of her more rich and 
beauteous adornments ? 

Can the deep statesman, skilled in great design. 
Protect but for a day precarious breath ? 
Or the tuned follower of the sacred nine, / 

Soothe with his melody, insatiate death? 

Is the sword well suited to the band ; 
Does 'broidered coat agree with sable gown; 
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Can Mechlin laces shade a churchman's hand ; 
Or learning's votaries ape the beaux of town ? 

Has Nature in her calm majestic march 
Faltered with age at last ; does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven ; or, in their far blue arch^ 
Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is done. 
Less brightly ? 

Has silence pressed her seal upon his lips ? 
Does adamantine faith invest his heart ? 
Will he not bend beneath a tyrant's frown ? 
Will he not melt before ambition's fire ? 
Will he not soften in a friend's embrace ? 
Or flow dissolving in a woman's tears ? 

Is he not thine own. 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh, thy bone ; 
^nd hop'st thou not 

That since thy strength must with thy years elope. 
And then wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health's last farewell, a staff of thine old age. 
That then, in recompense of all thy cares. 
Thy child shall show respect to thy gray haiTB, 
Befriend thee, of all other friends bereft, 
And give thy life its only cordial left ? 

2. Imperfect Lwm. 

ExampUe, 

MtLj we doubt how guilty that attachment to pleasure is, which 
lays waste our understanding : which entails on us ignorance or 
error : which renders us even more useless than the beings whom 
instinct alone directs ? 

Are we so himible, so low, so debased, that we dare not express 
our sympathy for suffering Greece : that we dare not articulate our 
detestation of the brutal excesses of which she has been the bleed- 
mff victim ? 

Do not the scriptures clearly show that they who persecute are 
generally in the wrong, and they who suffer persecution in the 
right : that the majority has always been on the side of falsehood, 
and the minority only on the side of truth ? 

Is any thing more evident than that serious applications cannot 
be long sustained ; that we must sink under their weight ; that they 
soon stupefy or distract us ; and that they cannot be carried on but 
by allowing ua intervals of relaxation and mirth ? 

20 
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Do we never meet with cliarity which melts at suffering : with 
the honesty which disdains, and is probably superior to falsehood : 
with the active beneficence which gives to others its time and its 
labor : with the modesty which shrinks from notice, and sives all 
its sweetness to retirement : with the gentleness which breathes 
peace to all, and throws a beautiful lustre over the walks of domestic 
society ? 

Are we so mean, so base, so despicable that we may not attempt 
to express our horror, utter our indignation, at the most brutal and 
atrocious war that ever stained earth or shocked high Heaven : at 
the ferocious deeds of a savage and infuriated soldiery, stimulated 
and urged by the clergy of a fanatical and inimicable religion, and 
rioting in all the excesses of blood and butchery, at the mere 
details of which the heart sickens and recoils ? 

Might not sensibility shed forth its tears, friendship perform its 
services, liberality impart of' its treasures, patriotism earn the grati- 
tude of its country, honor maintain itself entire and untainted, and 
all the softenings of what is amiable, and all the glories of what is 
chivalrous and manly, gather into one bright effulgence of moral 
accomplishment on the person of him, who never, for a single day 
of his life, subordinates one habit, or one aflfection, to the will of 
the Almighty ; who is just as careless and unconcerned about God, 
as if the native tendencies of his constitution had compounded him 
into a monster of deformity ; and who just as effectually realizes 
this attribute of rebellion against his Maker, as the most loathsome 
and profligate of the species that walks in the counsel of his own 
heart and after the light of his own ej es ? 

Have you never read in your own character, or in the observed 
character of others, that the claims of the Divinity may be entirely 
forgotten by the very man to whom society around him yield, and 
rightly yield, the homage of an unsullied and honorable reputation ; 
that tliis man may have all his foundations in the world ; that eveiy 
security on which he rests, and every enjoyment upon which bxs 
heart is set, lieth on this side of death ; that a sense of the coming 
day in which God is to enter into judgment with him, is, to every 
purpose of practical ascendency, as good as expunged altogether 
from his bosom ; that he is far m desire, and far in enjoyment, and 
far in habitual contemplation, away from that God, who is not tat 
from any one of us ; that his extending credit, and his brightening 
prosperity, and his magnificent retreat from business, with all the 
splendor of its accommodations, are the futurities at which he ter* 
minates ; and that he goes not in thought beyond them to that 
eternity, which, in the flight of a few years, will absorb all, and 
annihilate all? 
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Hast thou menrred 
Hk Baagetf who can waste thee with a word ; 
Who poises and proportions sea and land» 
Weighing them in the hoUow of his hand ; 
And in whose awful sight all nations seem 
As grasshoppers, as dust, a drop, a dream ? 

Can I forget what charms did once adorn 

My garden, stored with peas, and mint, and thyme. 

And rose, and Uly, for the Sabbath mom : 

The Sabbath bells, and their delightful chime : 

The gambols and wild freaks at shearing-time : 

My hen's rich nest through long grass scarce espied : 

The cowslip-gathering in June's dewy prime : 

The swans, that when I sought the water-side. 

From far to meet me came, spreading their snowy pride? 

Hast thou not learned, what thou art often told 
A truth still sacred, and believed of old. 
That no success attends on spears and swords 
Unblest, and that the battle is the Lord's : 
That courage is his creature, and dismay, 
The frost that at his bidding speeds away. 
Ghastly in feature, and his stammering tongue 
With doleful humor, and sad presage hung, 
To quell the valor of the stoutest heart. 
And teach the combatant the woman's part : 
That he bids thousands fly when none pursue. 
Saves as he will by many or by few. 
And claims forever, as his royal right. 
The event and sure decision of the fight ? 

But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 
Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compounded and made up like other men 
Of elements tumultuous, in whom lust 
And folly in as ample measure meet. 
As in the bosoms of the slaves he rules. 
Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land : 
Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will. 
Wage war, with any or with no pretence 
Of provocation given, or wrong sustained. 
And force the beggarly last doit by means. 
That his own humor cUctates, from the clutch 
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Of poverty, that thus he may procure 
His thousands, weary of peaurious life» 
A splendid opportunity to die ? 

Miscellaneous Examples of Definite Interrogatives, 

Can gray hairs make folly venerable t and is not their period to 
be reserved for retirement and meditation ? 

Does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his patnotism, 
or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first opened 
upob the light in Massachusetts, instead of South Carolina ? 

Has the gentleman discovered in former controversies with the 
gentleman from Missouri that he is overmatched by that senator ; 
and does he hope for an easy victory over a more feeble adversary ? 

Is it then, for a sovereign state to fold her arms and stand stiU 
in submissive apathy, when the loud clamors of the people, whom 
Providence has committed to her charge, are ascending to heaven 
for justice ? 

Can all the illusions of ambilion realized, can all the wealth of 
universal commerce, can all the achievements of successful heroism, 
or all the establishments of this world's wisdom, secure to empire 
the permanency of its possessions ? 

Have any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of our 
Catholic brethren ; has the bigoted malignity of any individual been 
crushed ; or has the stability of the government, or that of the 
country been weakened ; or is one million of subjects stronger than 
four millions? 

Would it have been quite amiable in me, sir, to interrupt the 
excellent good feeling ? must I not have been absolutely malicious, 
if I could have thrust myself forward to destroy sensations thus 
pleasing ? was it not much better and kindlier, both to sleep upon 
them myself, and to allow others, also, the pleasure of sleeping 
upon them ? 

Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insulted you in Thrace : 
does he not at this instant, straiten and invade your confederates, 
whom you have solemnly sworn to protect : is he not an implacable 
enemy, a faithless ally, the usurper of provinces to which he has 
no title nor pretence, a stranger, a barbarian, a tyrant ? 

Do you think, as honest men, anxious for the public tranquillity, 
conscious that there are wounds not yet completely cicatrised, that 
yon ought to speak this language, at this time, to men who are too 
much disposed to think that in this very emancipation they have 
been saved from their own parliament by the humanity (^ their 
sovereign ? 

Can a man, who by divine meditation, is admitted, as it were» 
mto the conversatbn of this ineflbble, inoomprehensible Majesty, 
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tliiiik days, or yean, or aces^ too long for the oontimiaBoe of so 
raTishing an honor; ahall the trifling amusementB, tlie paUing 
pleaaorea, the siUy businees of the wond, roll away our hoars too 
swiftly from us; and shall the space of time seem sluggish to 
a mind exercised in studies so high, so important, and so glo* 
rious? 

Most I wound his ear with the news of your revolt : must he 
hear from me, that neither the soldiers raised by himself, nor the 
veterans who fought under him, are willing to own his authority : 
must he be told that neither dismissions from the service, nor 
money lavishly granted, can appease the fury of ungrateful men : 
must I inform him that here centurions are murdered ; that» in this 
camp, the tribunes are driven from their posts ; that here the am- 
bassadors of Rome are detained as prisoners ; that the intrench- 
ments present a scene of slaughter ; that rivers are discolored with 
our blood ; and that a Roman general leads a precarious life, at 
the mercy of men inflamed with an epidemic madness ? 

Do not you, and did not they, feel, that this life canned be man's 
onlv abiding-place ? that this spirit cannot pass, upon the hasty 
and uncertain waves* of time, to an eternal nothing ? that the rest- 
less, irrepressible, and unsatisfied leapings of the heart and the 
affections, after that which is highier and beyond all that surroimds 
us, demand that we should credit something which belongs not to 
the passing hour ? that all the economy of nature, the beauty of 
the earth, the brilliancy of the stars, the glory of the lights of the 
day and the flight, the forms of human strength and loveliness, 
cannot be taken from us and pass forever from our sight and our 
enjoyment ? that there must be a continued, a prolonged existence* 
where the eye shall see, the ear hear, beauty fade not, the affec- 
tions of the heart be not blasted, and the giorious panoply of na- 
ture be spread out forever ? 

Is the world to gaze in admiration on this fine spectacle of virtue ; 
and are we to be told that the Being, who gave such faculties to 
one of his children, and provides the theatre for their exercise, that 
the Being, who called this moral scene into existence, and gave it 
all its beauties, that he is to be forgotten, and neglected as of no 
consequence ? 

Are you Christians ; and, by upholding duelists, will yon deluge 
the land with blood, and fill it with widowi^ and orphans ? 

Will you bestow your suffrage, when you know that by with- 
holding it» you may arrest this aeadly evil? 

And have not prison gloom. 
And taunting foes, and threatened doom 
Obscured thy courage yet? 

20* 
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Hear je the sounds that the winds on their piiuons 

Enltipglj roH from the shore to the ses, 

"With a voice that resounds through her boundless dominiou? 

Has earth a clod 
Its maker meant not should be trod 
By man^^the image of his God, 

Erect and free, 
Unscoui^ed by superstition's rod. 

To bow the knee ? 

Is not the lovely woman 
I met in the adjacent hall, who, with 
An air and port and eye which would have better 
Beseemed this palace in its brightest days, 
Though in a garb adapted to its present 
Abandonment, returned my salutations- 
Is not the same your spouse ? 

Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he 

Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith, tQl then 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 

Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons, 

Conjured against the Highest ; for which both thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 

To waste eternal days in wo and pain ? 

Is it a time to wrangle, when the props 
And pillars of our planet seem to faO, 
And Nature with a dim and sickly eye 
To wait the close of all ? 

Canst thou, the tear just trembling on thy lids. 
And while the dreadful risk foreseen forbids. 
Free too, and under no constraining force, 
Unless the sway of custom warp thy course. 
Lay such a stake upon the losing side 
Merely to gratify so blind a guide ? 

Shall yon exulting peak, 
Whose glittering top is like a distant star. 
Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep. 
No more to have the mormng sun break forth, 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow : no more to have 
Day's broad orb drop* behind its head at even ; 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues : 
No more to be the beacon of the world 
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Fot angeb to alight oo, as the spot 
Nearest Uie stars ? 

SI earth !1 dost thou too sorrow for the past 
e man thy offspring ; do I hear thee mourn 
Thy childhood's nnretuming hours, thy springs 
Gone with their genial airs and melodies. 
The gentle generations of thy flowers. 
And thy majestic groves of olden time. 
Perished with all their dwellers ; dost thou wail 
For that fair age of which the poets tell. 
Ere the rude winds grew keen with frost, or fire 
Fell with the rains, or spouted from the hills, 
' To blast thy greenness, while the virgin night 
Was guiltless and salubrious as the day ; 
Or, haply, dost thou grieve for those that die : 
For livinff things that trod awhOe thy face. 
The lovea of thee and heaven, — and now they sleep. 
Mixed with the shapeless dust on which thy herds 
Trample and graze? 

3. UIDBFINXTB INTBl^|U)OATIYK BKNTKIICiai 

1. Clow. 

Bulb XIII. This interrogative should be delivered either with 
an umntermpted downward slide, {see Plate, Fig, 4,) or with the 
downwahl shde at the beginning, passing into a level tone of voice 
through the middle, and terminating with the downward slide at 
the end : {see Plate, Fig, 16 :) when it has two or more members 
similarly constructed at the beginning, or either of these members 
has suh-members of similar construction, these members are suc- 
cessively delivered in the same manner, but in a slightly lower 
tone of voice. {See Chap, III. Modulation, Slides.) 

Offlie two mettiodi ndcen of In the h<«1nnlng of the nde) tbe flnt is to be preftned if 
pnetteeble ; Imt wben toe Bcntenoe Is too knur for a ooutlnuous downward aUde, the ieoond 
anMt of neeoflrity be adopted : even then the level ihoaU nther be comparative than abai^ 
Inta, Kid the voice perceptibly fUl : just peroeptibty, and no more. 

Fxamples. 

What citizen of our republic is not grateful in view of the con- 
trast which our history presents f 

Who ever sought honor, glory, praise or fame of any kind with 
the same ardor Ihat we fly those most cruel of afflictions, ignominy, 
oontumely, and scorn f 

How can it enter mto the*<thoughts of man, that the soul, which 
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is capable of such immense perfections, and of receiving new ini« 
provementa to all eteraity, shall fall awaj into nothing almost as 
soon as it is created ¥ 

Where is the man who has not his wrong tendencies to lament? 

Whence is it that veteran troops face an enemy with almost as 
little concern as they perform their etercise f 

Which of those faculties or affections, which heaven can be sap- 
posed to gratify, have you cultivated and improved f 

When was it that Rome attracted most strongly the admiratioii 
of mankind, and impressed the deepest sentiment of fear on the 
hearts of her enemies ¥ 

Who can say for how many centuries, safe in their undiscovered 
fastnesses, they had decked their war-chiefs with the feathers of 
the eagle's tail and listened to the counsels of their beloved old 
menf 

Why did they not, in the next breath, by way of crowning the 
climax of their vanity, bid the magnificeDt fire-ball to descend from 
its exalted and appropriate region, and perform its splendid tour 
along the surface of the earth V 

Wnat rank or condition of youth is there, that has not daily and 
hourly opportunities of laying in supplies of knowledge and virtue, 
that will in every station of life be equally serviceable and orna- 
mental to themselves and beneficial to mankind f 

What time can suffice for the contemplation and worship of that 
glorious, immortal and eternal Being, among the works of whose 
stupendous creation those numberless luminaries which we may 
here behold spangling all the sky, may possibly appear but as a 
few atoms, opposed to the whole earth which we inhabit f 

What eye has been permitted to see, what ear to hear, what 
heart to conceive, those things which God has in preparation for 
them that love him T 

Who that has a memory to look back over the past, who that 
has a mind to comprehend all the present, who that has an imagi- 
nation to embody the dim visions of the future, will despair f 

Who does not feel, what reflecting American does not ac- 
knowledge, the incalculable advantages derived to this land out of 
the deep foundations of civil, intellectual and moral truth, from 
which we have drawn in England ¥ 

Who that has a heart to love his family, his state, the nation, 
the living or the unborn world, and who that has a soul that 
ascends in thought to the throne of God, the mansions of angels, 
and the habitations of the just made perfect, will despair of the 
literature of his country f 

Who can tell how much of his good or ill success in life, how 
mneh of the favor or disregard with which he himself has been 
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treated, maj have depended upon tbat skill or defioiencj in gram- 
mar, of which he miut have affoxded certain and constant evi* 
dencef 

But what to them the sculptor's art, 
His funeral columns, wreaths and urns ? 

And what is faith, love, virtue, unessayed. 
Alone, without exterior help sustained f 

Why stand we gasing on the sparkling brine 
With wonder, smit by its transparency. 
And all enraptured with its purity ¥ 

Where shall the lover rest, 
• Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden's breast. 
Parted forever f 

And who that walks, where men of ancient days 
Have wrought with godlike arm the deeds of praise. 
Feels not the spirit of the place control, 
Exalt and agitate his laboring soul f 

Why 
Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our froil hands have raised ¥ 

How comes it that the wondrous essence. 

Which gave such vi^or to those strong-nerved limbs. 

Has leapt of its enclosure, and compelled 

This noble workmanship of nature thus 

To sink into a cold, inactive clod ¥ 

Why wouldst thou, but for some felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? 

Who that there 
Had seen those listening warrior-men, 
With their swords ^rasped, their eyes of flame 
Turned on their chief, could doubt the shame. 
The indignant shame with which they thrill 
To hear those shouts and yet stand still f 

And who was she^ in virgin prime. 

And May of womanhood, ^ 

Whose roses here, unplucked by time. 
In shadowy tinta have atood> 
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While many a winter's vitfaeiing blast 
Hath o'er the dark cold chamber past 
In which her once resplendent form 
Slumbered to dust beneath the storm f 

2. Compact, 

Rule XIY. When both parts of a compact indefinite mter- 
rogative consist of a single member each, they are together de- 
livered precisely like the close ; (see preceding Rule ;) but when 
either of them contains two or more members, the series in the 
first, is delivered like the series of the close, and the series in the 
second, like the series of a loose. (See Looee Sentence below.) 

JExamples. 

Who would ever have mentioned it, had not Coelins impeached 
a certain person f 

What can carry less the appearance of a design to fight, than a 
man entangled with a cloak, shut up in a chariot, and almost 
fettered by a wife ? 

What could have been his motive for pursuing the conduct he 
did on that occasion, when his obligations to act differently were 
numerous and solemn f 

What is 80 calculated, under the blessing of divine grace, to 
impress them with the importance of prayer, as the being called 
at stated intervals to take part in our devout supplications to 
God? 

Why should we suspend our resistance, why should we submit 
to an authority like this, if we have the right and superior force 
on our side f 

What are we to look for, when you ^hall be no longer hackneyed 
in the ways of men ; wlien interest shall have completed the 
obduration of your heart; and when experience shall have im- 
proved you in all the arts of guile f 

How can we but despair of ever witnessing on earth a pure and 
a holy generation, when even parents will utter their polluting 
levities in the hearing of their own children ; and vice and humor 
and gayety, are all indiscriminately blended into our conversation ; 
and a loua laugh from the initiated and the uninitiated in profli- 
gacy, is ever ready to flatter and to reg^ale the man who can thus 
prostitute his powers of entertainment \ 

Why recur to any presumption, for the purpose of bringing the 
question to a settlement, when, upon this very topic, we are fa- 
vored with an authoritative message from God : when an actual 
embassy has come from hun, and that on tbe express emuid of 
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reoonefliatioa : when the records of this embassy have been col- 
lected into a Tolume within the reach of all who will stretch forth 
their hand to it : when the obvious expedient of consulting the 
record is before us f 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet. 
Though grief and pain should come to-morrow f 

What should hinder me to sell my skin. 
Dear as I could, if once my heart were in f 

Why, 
Even for a moment, has our verse deplored 
Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their destiny f 

Who could guess. 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet, such awful mom' should riset 

What better can we do, than to the place 
Repairing where he judged us, prostrate fall 
Beiore him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation ¥ 

So senseless who could be 
As long and perseveringly to mourn 
For any object of his love, removed 
From this unstable world, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pure, imperishable blessedness. 
Which reason promises, and Holy Writ 
Ensures to all believers \ 

What profits all that earth. 
Or heaven's blue vault, is suffered to put forth 
Of impulse or allurement, for the soul 
To quit the beaten track of life, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding element 
In past or futiu'e, far as she can go 
Through time or space ; if neither in the one 
Nor in the other region, nor in aught 
That fancy dreaming o'er the map of things, 
Hath placed beyond these penetrable bounds. 
Words of assurance can be heard : if nowhere 
A habitation, for consummate good, 
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Nor for progressire Tirtoe, by the search 

Can be attained ; a better sanctuary 

From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless grave t 

Non. OocaakmaUj in rantained prose and poetry, baft mora ftoquenUy tai dialogoa tod 
eonveiMllaiii nothing of the llni pert of the oompeet la mpieaaod, except the liiliinnBllie 
pronoun: «./. 

What, if he should not come f 

What, if instead of the few and trifling evils we now endure, we 
should experience disaster upon disaster until we laj prostrate in a 
scene of universal desolation ¥ 

What, when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven's afllicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us f 

' What, if the breath that kindled those grim fires. 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage. 
And plunge us in the flames f 

What, though through all creation there were heard 
No happ7 voices $ 

3. Zooie, 

Rule XV. The parts of a loose sentence considered relativelj, 
should be successively delivered with the downward slide, begin- 
ning at a slightly lower tone of voice ; {see Plate, Fig. 13 ;) but 
separately and independently considered, according as they are 
simple or compound, close or compact, in conformity to rules al- 
ready given. 

1. Perfect Ixxm, 

ExampUit, 

Of what use is salt, if it hath lost its savor ; or of what use is 
the sword-blade, if it doth not cut f 

But what interest could he have in abusing this man's character 
to me ; or why should I question his truth, when he assured me» 
that this man had never performed an act of charity in his life f 

Why was the French revolution so bloody and destructive : why 
was our revolution of 1641 comparatively mild : why was our revo- 
lution of 1688 milder still : why was the American revolution, con- 
sidered as an internal movement, the mildest of all f 

What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness f and 
what communion hath light with darkness f and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial { or what part hath he tiiat believ^ wUh 
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an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols f 

Who then will sustain the expense, if not the Christian world ; 
and what portion of the Christian world rather than the American 
churches ; and what district of these churches, rather than that in 
which we are assembled ; and what individuals rather than our- 
selves? 

Where is the very possibility of entering into these thoughts 
and resolutions ? what delight is there in expecting misery without 
end ? what variety in finding one's self encompassed with impene- 
trable darkness ? or what consolation in despairing forever of a com- 
forter ? 

How shall I. attempt to follow them through the succession of 
great events which a rare and kind Providence crowded into their 
fives : how shall I attempt to count all the links of that bright 
chain, which binds the perilous hour of their first efforts for free- 
dom, with the rich enjoyment of its consummation : how shall I 
attempt to enumerate the posts they filled and the trusts they dis- 
charged at home and abroad ? 

Who is it, that will best possess and most effectually exercise 
these more than magic powers ? who is it, that will most effectually 
stem the torrent of human passions, and calm the raging waves of 
human vice and folly ? who is it, that, with the voice of a Joshua^ 
shall control the course of nature herself in the perverted heart, 
and arrest the luminaries of wisdom and virtue in their rapid revo- 
lutions round this little world of man f 

But how shall we pursue this conspiracy into its other ramifica- 
tions : how shall we be able to neutralize that insinuating poison 
which distils from the lips of grave and respectable citizens : how 
shall we be able to dissipate that gloss which is thrown by the 
smile of elders and superiors over the sins of forbidden indulgence : 
how can we disarm the bewitching sophistry which lies in all these 
evident tokens of complacency on the part of advanced and reputa- 
Ue men : how is it possible to trace the progress of the sore evil 
throughout all the business and intercourse of society : how can we 
stem the influence of evil communications^ when the friend and the 
patron, and the man who had cheered and signalized us by his 
polite invitations, turns his own family -table into a nursery of licen- 
tiousness : how can we but despair of ever witnessing on earth a 
{mre and a holy generation, when even parents will utter their pol- 
atiog levities in the hearing of their own children ; and vice and 
humor and gayety, are all indiscriminately blended into one conversa- 
tion ; and a broad laugh from the initiated and the uninitiated in 
profligacy, is ever ready to flatter and regale the man who oan 
thoa prostitute his powers of emtertainment 1 

21 
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Who ia such a night will dare 

To tempt the wilderness ; 
And who 'mid thunder peals can hear 

Our signal of distress ¥ 

Why is the crowd so ffreat to-day ; 
And why do the people shout " huzza ;" 
And why is yonder felon given 
Alone to feed the birds of heaven C 

And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ; 
And when shall Zion*s songs again seem sweet ; 
And Judah's melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leaped before its heavenly voice f 

Yet why should I mingle in fashion's full herd f 
Why crouch to her leaders, or cringe to her rules f 
Why bend to the proud, or applaud the absurd ¥ 
Why search for delight in the friendship of fools ? 

Where is that standard which Pelagio bore, 
When Cava's traitor-sire fii'st called the band 
That dyed thy mountain-streams with Gothic gore : 
Where ar6 those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o'er thy sons victorious to the gale. 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore S 

What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorred deep to utter wo ; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end : 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Call us to penance ¥ 

Who but rather turns 
To heaven's broad fire his unconstrained view. 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame : 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his laboring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 
Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 
Through mountains, plains, through empires black with shades 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet ¥ 
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2. Imptrfeet Loo9$, 

Examplts. 

When saw we thee a hungered and fed thee ; or thinty and 
gave thee drink \ 

By whom is this profusion praised, but by wretches who oonsider 
him as subservient to their purposes ; sirens that entice him to 
shipwreck ; and cyclops that are gaping to devour him f 

What weightier recommendation to our assent can any doctrine 
have than that, as it tends to improve us in virtue, so the more 
virtuous we are, the more firmly we assent to it ; or, the better 
judges we are of truth, the fuller assurance we have of its truth f 

To whom dq we owe it, that in this favored land the gospel of 
the grace of God has best displaved its power to bless humanity, 
by uniting the anticipations of a better world with the highest in- 
terests and pursuits of this : by carrying its merciful influence into 
the very business and bosoms of men: by making the ignorant 
wise, and the miserable happy: by breaking the fetters of the 
slave, and teaching the babe and suckling those simple and sub- 
lime truths, which give to life its dignity and virtue, and fill im- 
mortality with hope ¥ 

To whom but to the Father of light, in whom there is no dark- 
ness at all, can we be indebted, that now, persons of the slenderest 
capacities may view those elevated and beneficial truths in the 
strongest point of light, which the finest spirits of the Gentile 
world could not before fully ascertain : that our meanest mechanics, 
with a moderate share of application, may have juster and fuller 
notions of God's attributes, of eternal happiness, of every duty 
respecting their Maker, mankind and themselves, than the most 
distingui^ed scholars among the heathen could attain to, after a 
life, laid out in painful researches? 

To whom do we owe it, that the pure and powerful light of the 
gospel is now shed abroad over these countries, and rapidly gain- 
mg upon the darkness of the western world ; that the importance 
of religion to the temporal welfare and to the permanence of wise 
institutions, is here beginning to be felt in its just measure ; that 
the influence of a divine revelation is not here, as in almost every 
other section of Christendom, wrested to purposes of worldly am- 
bition; that the holy Bible is not sealed from the eyes of those 
for whom it was intended ; and that the best charities and noblest 
powers of the soul are not degraded by the terrors of a dark and 
artful superstition ¥ 

What could tend more to perpetuate the memory of an event, 
than to deliver a whole people by public, glorious nuraeles^ from 
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intolerable slavery; to publish a very eztFaordioary system of 
laws immediately from heaven ; to put this law in writing together 
with the covenant for obeying it ; to make the tenure of the estates 
depend on the original division of the land, to men who saw the 
miracles, and first took possession, and on the proximity of relation 
by descent to them; to appoint a return of lands every fiftieth 
year, which should give occasion to canvass those descents; to 
order a Sabbath every seventh year for the land, the loss of which 
should be supplied by the preceding year's increase ; and to select 
a whole tribe, consisting oi many thousands, to be the guardians* 
and, in some degree, the judges and executors of this law t 

How shall I attempt to enumerate the posts they filled and the 
trusts they discharged at home and abroad, both in the councils of 
their native states and of the confederation, both before and after 
the adoption of the federal constitution ; the codes of law, and the 
systems of government they aided in organizing ; the foreign em- 
bassies they sustained ; the alliances with foreign states they con- 
tracted when America was weak; the loans and subsidies thej 
procured from foreign powers, when America was poor; the 
treaties of peace and commerce, which they negotiated ; their par- 
ticipation in the federal government; (Mr. Adams as the first 
Vice-President, Mr. Jefferson as the first Secretary of State ;) thdr 
mutual possession of the confidence of the only man, to whom his 
country accorded a higher place ; and their successive administra- 
tions in chief of the interests of this great Eepublic f 

How acquire 
The inward principle that gives effect 
To outward argument : the passive will. 
Meek to submit : the active energy. 
Strong and imbounded to embrace, and firm 
To keep and cherish ¥ 

Why should we thus, with an untoward mind. 

And in the weakness of humanity. 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 

To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears ; 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 

The calm of nature with our restless thoughts f 

Who shall be named, in the resplendent line 

Of sages, martyrs, confessors, the man 

Whom the best might of conscience, truth and hope* 

For one day's little compass, has preserved 

From painful and discreditable shocks 

Of contradiction : from some vague desire 
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Culpably cbexisbed, or corrupt relapse 
To some unsanctioned feart 

Why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood, but that there the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps, unimpaired. 
Of her own native vigor : thence can hear 
Reverberations, and a choral song 
Commingling with the incense that ascends, 
Undaunted, toward the imtperishable heavens. 
From her own lonely altar ¥ 

How, think you, would they tolerate this scheme 

Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 

Far as it might be urged, to soV afresh 

The weeds of Roman fantasy, in vain 

Uprooted ; to reconsecrate our wells 

To ^ood Saint Fillan, and to fair Saint Anne ; 

And, from long banishment, recall Saint Giles 

To watch again with tutelary care 

O'er stately Edinborough, throned on crags V 

MUcellaneous ExampUi of IndefimU InterroffiUivei. 

What are we to do, if the government and the whole community 
is of the same description f 

What safety have any of us in our persons, what security for 
our rights, if the law shall be set aside f 

By what means is tyranny, by what means are the excesses of 
arbitrary government mpst likely to be produced f ^ 

Where, then, were these guardians of the constitution, these 
vigilant sentinels of our rights and liberties, when this law was 
passed f 

On what ground, then, dare you speak lightly of the law, or 
move that, in a criminal trial, judges should advance one step be- 
yond what it permits them to ^o T 

Where, then, is the justification of the attempt to produce a war 
of commercial regulations with Great Britain : passing over greater 
objections to the policy observed towards us by other nations ¥ 

In what school did the worthies of our land, the Wasbingtons, 
Heniys, Hancocks, Franklins, Rutledges of America, learn those 
principles of civil liberty, which were so nobly asserted by their 
wisdom and valor? 

How is it that tyranny has thus triumphed : that the hopes with 
which we greeted the French Revolution, have been crushed : that 

21* 
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a usurper plucked up the last roots of the tree of liberty, and 
planted despotism in its place f 

By what title do you, Naso, sit in that chair, and preside in this 
judgment: by what right, Attius, do you accuse, or I defend: 
whence all the solemnity and pomp of judges, and clerks, and 
officers, of which this house is full f 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
considerest not the beam in thine own eye ; or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, and behold, 
a beam is in thine own eye f 

Why should not divine faithfulness, supposing the truth of this 
absurd reasoning, transcend our poor understandings as much as 
divine goodness and justice ; and why may not God, consistently 
with this attribute, crush every hope which his word has raised f 

What are we to think of those gentlemen, who, not only with 
proper and decent, but with laudable motives, so long, so perse- 
veringly, so pertinaciously opposed that voice of the people, which 
had repeatedly, and for many years declared itself against them, 
through the organ of their representatives f 

What place would be drearer than the future mansions of Christy 
to one who should want sympathy with their inhabitants: who 
could not imderstand their language : who would feel himself a 
foreigner there : who would be taught, by the joys which he could 
not partake, his own loneliness and desolation Y 

Now what must we expect, when Christians of all capacities and 
dispositions, the ignorant, prejudiced and self-conceited, imagine it 
th^r duty to prescribe opinions to Christendom, and to open or shut 
the door of the church according to the decision which their neigh- 
bors may form on some of the most perplexing points of theology f 

What, then, must be my feelings, what ought to be the feelii^ 
of a man cherishing such sentiments, when he sees an act contem- 
plated, which lays ruin at the root' of all these hopes : when he sees 
a principle of action about to be usurped, before the operation oi 
which, the bands of this constitution are no more than flax before 
the fire, or stubble before the whirlwind Y 

Where were the ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the 
members of ignoramus juries, the wearers of Polbh medals, whea 
the time of retribution came : when laws were strained, and juries 
packed, to destroy the leaders of the Whigs : when charters were 
invaded : when Jeffries and Kirke were making Somersetshire, what 
Lauderdale and Graham had made Scotland \ 

Why has every State acknowledged the contrary; why were 
deputies from all the States sent to the Convention; why have 
complaints of national and individual distresses been echoed sad 
re-echoed throughout the continent ; why has our general gOTem- 
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ment been bo BhamefuUjr disgraced, and our coDstitutioii violated ; 
wherefore have oar laws been made to authorize a change; and 
wherefore are we now assembled here f 

Why should I mention the impressment of our seamen : depre- 
dation on every branch oi our commerce ; including the direct ex* 
port trade, and made under laws which professedly undertake to 
regulate our trade with other nations : negotiation resorted to, time 
after time, till it is become hopeless : the restrictive pystem per- 
sbted in to avoid war, and in the vain expectation of returning 
justice f 

What member of this house can say, with certainty, that he has, 
on all occasions, construed the constitution correctly; and who 
among us would be satisfied to stake all his hopes and prospects on 
the issue of an investigation, which, disregarding all respect for the 
purity of the motive, should seek only to discover an inadvertent 
error, resulting from a defect of judgment in the attainment of ob- 
jects identified with the best interests of the nation ¥ 

What mystic spell is that which so blinds us to the sufifering of 
our brethren, which deafens to our ear the voice of bleeding hu- 
manity, when it is aggravated by the shriek of dying thousands : 
which makes the very magnitude of the slaughter throw a softening 
disguise over its cruelties and its horrors; which causes us to eye 
with indififereuce the field that is crowded with the most revolting 
abominations, and arrests that sigh, which each individual would 
singly have drawn from us, by the report of the manv who have 
fallen and breathed their last in agony along with him i 

From what source does the gentleman derive the principle that a 
right, inherent in the nature of roan, which he inhales with his first 
breath, which grows with his growth and strengthens with his 
strength, which has the fiat of God for its sanction, and is incorpo- 
rated in the code of all the nations of the earth, becomes extinct 
with regard to tbqse who, from motives of policy or humanity, may 
forbear to exercise it for any number of years : that a common law 
is thereby entailed on the American people to the latent genera- 
ticms, by which they are required to bend beneath the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife of the savage, and submit to every cruelty and 
enormity without the privilege of retaliating on the enemy the 
wrongs and injuries we have suffered by his wanton transgressions 
of the rules of civilized warfare f 

Who would be doomed to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun $ 

Why fly to folly, why to phrensy fly 
For rescue from the blessmgs we possess t 
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Where, where for shelter shall the gviltj fly. 
When constematioa turns the good man pale f 

Why in this thorny wilderness so long, 

Since there's no promised land's ambrosial bower f 

Wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands. 

To bid ^neas tell the tale twice o*er 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable f 

Wherefore rejoice : what conquest brings he home : 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot- wheels f 

What hero like the man who stands himself : 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone : 
Who hears intrepid the full charge it brings ; 
Resolved to silence future murmurs there f 

Who 
Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm earth 
And bid those clouds and waters take a shape 
Distinct from that which we and all our sires 
Have seen them wear on their eternal way ( 

What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ; what other bond. 
Than secret Romans that have spoke the word» 
And will not palter ; and what other oath. 
Than honesty to honesty engaged 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it ¥ 

Who proclaims to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the occauon ; 
That passion' was our nature ; that the goods 
Of Heaven waited on the goods of fortune : 
Who showed me his humapity secured 
By hb nerves only : who deprived me of 
Ail power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day 1 

Why did Wolsey, near the steps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise the enormous weight t 

Why but to sink beneath misfortune's blow 

With louder ruins to the gulfs below f 

What gave ^reat Villiers to the assassin's knife, 

Atid fixed disease on Harley's closing life ; 

What murdered Wentworth ; and what exiled Hyde, 

By kings protected and to khigs allied f 
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3. DCOULBOT UCTBRBOOATIYB miTENCU. 

RuLS XY I. The indirect interrogatire, if of a close or compact 
coDstructioii, is delivered with the upper emphatic sweep to the em- 
phatic word and the lower from it : if of a perfect or imperfect 
loose construction, each part is delivered in the Siime manner. (See 
Plate, Fig, 14 : a. h. See aUo Ck III. Mod, Slides,) 

bk aserieB of fatdlrecti the lait, and Bometimai afl bat the lint, are deilrered^Uke ■ dgdag^ 
ttTe: eodiiig with i^artlal and perfect doae. iSs»iHd.e,) 

1. Examples of the first kind. 

He went tp Europe after you saw him on that occasion f 
He admitted the validity of the deed, when you produced it f 

Bos. Patience once more, whiles our compact is urged. 
You say, if I hring in your RosaUnd 
You will bestow her on Orlando heref [To the Duke.'] 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her. 

Hos. And you say you will have her, when I bring her f [To 
Orlando,'] 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms, kins^. 

Mas, You say you'll marry me, if I be willing t [To Phebe,1 

Phe. That would I, should I die the hour after. 

Bos. But if you do refuse to marry me 

You'll give yourself to this most faithful shepherd here f 

Phe. So is the bargain. 

Eos, You say, that you'll have Phebe, if she will ^ [To Silvius!\ 

SU, Though to have her and death were both one thing. 

Hard state of things, that one may believe one's fears ; but can- 
not rely upon one's hopes f 

2. Examples of the second kind, 

[And there came a. leper and worshipped him : saying,] Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou 'canst make me clean f [And Jesus put forth his 
hand and touched him : saying, I will : be thou clean.*] 

[And the younger said unto his father,] Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth to me f [And he divided unto them his 
living.*] 

8. Examples of the third kind. 

[So when they had dined, Jesus saath to Simon Peter, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord :] thou knowest that I love thee f [He saith unto 

^ ' 111— I »— .^.^ ^^__^^,^__^,^^^^ 

* To read ttie parte of theae aenteneea, not included In tuacketa, aa maiqr do, with the per- 
fbti doae, ia to gtve them an air of impwtinenoe, or impudenoe : an air entireljr remote Iran 
the kmnUe aamranoe and ani^Hoatlan which the j are deaigned to expna. 



him, Feed my lambs. He saith unto him again the second time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? He saith unto him. Yea, 
Lord :] thou knowest that I love thee f [He saith unto him. 
Feed my sbeep^ He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me ? Peter was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me ; and he said unto him] Lord, 
thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love thee f [Jesus 
saith unto him. Feed my sheep.*] 

[And she said, Truth, Lord :] yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which tall from their master's table f 

4» TBI DOOBLB XNTBSROOATIVB BBNTBNOB. 

Rule XVIL As a whole, this sentence should be delivered 
with the upward slide to the disjunctive or, and with the down« 
ward slide from it : as the parts may be either simple or com- 
pound, and if compound, close, compact or loose or semi- interrog- 
ative, their delivery, independently considered, must be modified 
accordingly. {See Plate, Fig. 6. See also Ch, III. Mod. Slides.) 

JSxamples. 

To be, or not to be 9 

Was it fancy or was it fact 9 

Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another 9 

Are the stars that ffem the vault of the heavens above us, mere 
decorations of the night, or suns and centres of planetary systems t 

Is talent or genius confined to the rich and powerful ; or is it 
conferred indiscriminately by a benevolent Deity on poor and rich, 
and weak and powerful 9 

Do you question me as an honest man should do for my simple, 
true judgment ? or would you have me speak after my custom, as 
being a professed tyrant of the sex 9 

Is thei'e nothing that whispers to that right honorable gentle* 
man, that the crisis is too big, that the times are too gigantic, to be 
ruled by the little hackneyed and every-day means of ordinaiy 
corruption ; or are we to believe, that he has within himself a con- 
scious feeling, that disqualifies him from rebuking the ill-timed 
selfishness of his new allies 9 

Did those great Italian masters begin and proceed in their art 
without choice of method, and always draw with the same ease 
and freedom ; or did they observe some method : beginning wiUi 
simple and elementary parts, an eye, a nose, a finger, which they 
drew with great pains and care ; often drawing the same thing in 

* See Note on pteeedlns pegSb 
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order to draw it correctly ; and so proceeding with patience and 
industry, till, after considerable length of time, they arrived at the 
masterly manner you speak of 9 

Is it the cold and languid speaker, whose words fall in such 
slug^sh and drowsy motion from his lips, that they can promote 
nothing but the slumbers of his auditory, and minister opiates to 
the body, rather than stimulants to the mind ; is it the unlettered 
fanatic without method, without reason, with incoherent raying, 
and Tociferous ignorance, calculated to fit his hearers, not for the 
kingdom of heaven, but for a hospital of lunatics ; is it even the 
learned, ingenious and pious minister of Christ, who, by neglect or 
contempt of the oratorical art, has contracted a whining, monoto- 
nous sing-song of delivery to exercise the patience of his flock, at 
the expense of other Christian graces ? or is it the genuine orator of 
heaven, with a heart sincere, upright and fer>''ent : a mind stored 
with that universal knowledge, reqmred as the foundation of the art : 
with a genius for the invention, a skill for the disposition, and a 
voice for the elocution of every argument to convince and every 
sentiment to persuade 9 

Will you believe that the pure system of Christian faith whicli 
appearea eighteen hundred years ago, in one of the obscurest 
reckons of the Roman empire, at the moment of the highest mental 
cultivation and of the lowest moral degeneracy ; which superseded 
at once all the curious fabrics of pagan philosophy ; which spread 
almost instantaneously through the civilized world in opposition to 
the prejudices, the pride, and the persecution of the times ; which 
has already had the most beneficial influence on society, and been 
the source of almost all the melioration of the human character ; 
and which is now the chief support of the harmony, the domestic 
happiness, the moral and the inteUectuai improvement of the best 
part of the world ; — will you believe, I say, that this system 
originated in the unaided reflections of twelve Jewish fishermen on 
the sea of Galilee, with the son of a carpenter at their head ? or 
will you admit a supposition which solves all the wonders of this 
case : which accounts at once for the perfection of the system, and 
the miracle of its propagation : that Jesus was, what he professed 
to be, the prophet of Sod ; and that his apostles were, as they 
declared, empowered to perform the miracles which subdued the 
mcredttlity of the world ( 

Was ,it a wailing bird of the gloom. 
Which shrieks on the house of wo all night ; 
Or a shivering fiend that flew to a tomb ? 

Are thy wild children like thyself arrayed. 
Strong in immortal and unchecked delight 
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Which cannot fade ; 

Or, to mankind allied : 
Toiling with wo, and passion's fieiy sting. 
Like wine own home, where storms or peace preside. 

As the winds bring 9 

Does beauty ever deign to dwell, where health, 
And active use are strangers ; is her charm 
Confessed in aught, whose most peculiar ends 
Are lame and fruitless ; or did nature mean 
This pleasing call the herald of a lie. 
To hide the shame of discord and disease. 
And catch with fair hypocrisy the heart 
Of idle faith 9 

Wilt thou fly 
With laughing Autumn to the Atlantic isles, 
And range with him the Hesperian fields, and see 
Where'er his fingers tonch the fruitful grain, 
The branches shoot with gold ; where'er his step 
Marks the glad soil, the tender clusters grow 
With purple ripeness, and invest each hill 
As with the blushes of the evening sky ; 
Or wilt thou rather stoop thy vagrant plume. 
Where, gliding through his daughter's honored shades. 
The smooth Peneus from his glassy flood 
Reflects purpureal Tempe's pleasant scene t 

5. THB IKMI-IMTBRROOATIVB BSIITKIfCB. 

RuLB XYin. As the declarative or declarative exclamatoiy 
part of this sentence may form together with the interrogative 
either a close, compact or loose sentence, it must, of course, termi- 
nate with the bend or partial close : the interrogative part must be 
deUvered like the species to which it belongs. 

Tlie oolj exception to the flrat part of the ratof of which I am at preaent afrara, la a varidf 
of the aingle compact without correlative words, and liaving its first part ImperatlTe : begiD- 
■yngifin' example, wbh the word** suppose." In this caae the compact delivery la flKcfaaaied 
ftnr the loose ; that is, the declarative or dedaraiivo exclamatory nut ends with partial doae^ 
fnilead of the bend, its appropriate tennination. (Sm RuU VIi. Exetptum 5.) 

Examples, 

Some have sneeringly asked, Are the Americans too poor to 
pay a few pounds on stamped paper ? 

But the gentleman inquires, why he waa made the object of such 
a reply : why he was amgled Ottt'f 
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And first I ask, what is that coontty : what is this golden prise 
for which we are to contend ( 

Then Peter said unto him. Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or unto all ? 

Friends of learning I would you do homage at the shrine of Bter- 
ature : would you visit her clearest founts ? 

And some of the Pharisees, who were with him, heard these 
words, and said unto him, Are we blind also ? 

Then the chief captain took him by the hand, and went with him 
aside privately, and asked him, What is that thou hast to tell me f 

I am sensible you will be ready to say. What is all this to the 
purpose f 

Knowing this first : that there shall come in the last days, scoff- 
ers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, where is the promise 
of his coming f % 

He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen f 

He that planted the ear, shall he Yiot hear ? he that formed the 
eye, shall he not see ? he that chastiseth the heathen, shall he not 
correct ? he that teacheth man knowledge, shall he not know ? 

Thou therefore that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ? 
thou that preachest, a man should not steal, dost thou steal ? thou 
that say est a man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit 
adultery ? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? 
thou that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the law, 
dishonorest thou God ? 

Though his wealth was that of the Lydian king in the plenitude 
of his prosperity and glory, yet was he happy ? 

But because the North joins hands with the South, shall the ini- 
quity go unpunished or unrebuked : has God's throne fallen before 
Mammon's ? 

Sir, when these sentiments shall become prevalent. What, think 
you, will become of that system : how long will it last after the 
payment of duties shall come to be considered a badge of servi- 
tude f 

When the African was first brought to these shores, would he 
have violated a solemn obligation by slipping his chain, and fiying 
back to his native home : would he not have been bound to seize 
the precious opportunity of escape ? 

If the visit were often repeated, if the disappointment you re- 
ceived from this cause were frequent or perpetual, if you saw a 
systematic design of thwarting you by these galling and numerous 
interruptions, would you not cordially hate the visiter, and give 
the most substantial evidence of your hatred, too, by shunning or 
shutting him out ? 

22 
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If the word spoken hj angels, was steadfast, and every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a just recompense of rewardt 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ; which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed by thoso 
that heard him : God also bearing them witness both with signs 
and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, ao- 
cordmg to his own will ( 

If the widows and orphans, which this wasting evil has created, 
and is yearly multiplying, miffht all stand before you, could you 
witness their tears : listen to their details of anguish 1 should they 
point to the murderers of their fathers, their husbands and their 
children, and lift up their voice and implore your aid to arrest tsm 
evil which has made them desolate, could you disregard their cry ? 
had you beheld a dying father conveyed bleeding and agonizing to 
his didtracted family, hud you heard their piercing shrieks, and 
witnessed their frantic agony, would you reward the savage man 
who had plunged them in distress ? had the duelist destroy^ Yoar 
neighbor, had your own father been killed by the man who solicits 
your suffrage, had your son been brought to your door, pale in 
death, and weltering in blood, laid low by his hand, would you 
think the crime a small one ? 

And while they are dropping round us like the leaves of autumn 
and scarce a week passes that does not call away some member of 
the veteran ranks, already so s:idly thinned, shall we make no effort 
to hand down the traditions of their day to our children ; to pass 
the torch of liberty which we received in all the splendor oi its 
first enkindling, bright and flaming to those who stand next us in 
the line ; so that when we shall come to be gathered to the dust 
where our fathers are laid, wo may say to our sons and grandsons. 
If we did not amass, we have not squandered your inheritance of 
glory ? 

You were pleased with the lonely visitants, that brought beauty 
on their wings and melody in their throats ; but could you insure 
the continuance of this agreeable entertainment ? 

They could not behold the workings of the heart, the quivering 
lips, the trickling tears, the loud vet tremulous joys of the millions 
whom the vote of this night woula forever save from the ciiielty of 
corrupted power ; but was not the true enjoyment of their benevo- 
lence increased by the blessing being conferred unseen ? 

It is easy for us to maintain her doctrine, 'at this late day, when 
there is but one party on the subject, an immense people ; but what 
tribute shall we bestow, what sacred pean shall we raise over the 
tombs of those who dared, in the face of unrivalled power, and 
within reach of majesty, to blow the blast of freedom throughout 
a subject continent ? 
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We read how many days they could support the latigaes of a 
march ; how early they rose ; how late they watched ; how many 
hours they spent in the field, in the cabinet, in the court, in the 
study ; how many secretaries they kept employed ; in short, how 
hard they worked ; but who ever heard of its being said of a man 
m commendation that he could sleep fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four ; that he could eat six meals a day ; and that he never 
got tired of his easy-chair f 

Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what man- 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness : looking for and hastening unto the coming of the day of 
God, wherein the heavens being on fire, shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat f 

Seeing then that the soul has many difiterent faculties, or in other 
words, many different ways of acting ; that it can be intensely 
pleased, or made happy by all these different faculties, or ways of 
acting ; that it may be endowed with several latent faculties, which 
it is not at present in a condition to exert ; that we cannot believe 
the soul is endowed with any faculty which is of no use to it ; that 
whenever any one of these faculties is transcendently pleased, the 
soul is in a state of happiness ; and in the last place, considering 
that the happiness of another world is to be the happiness of the 
whole man ; who can question but that there is an infinite variety 
in these pleasures we are speaking of ; and that the fulness of joy 
will be made up of all those pleasures which the nature of the soul 
is capable of receiving f 

Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the extermi- 
nating havoc of one quarter of the globe ; too high-minded to en- 
dure the degradations of the others ; possessing a chosen country, 
with room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and 
thousandth generation ; entertaining a due sense of our equal rights 
to the use oi our own faculties, to the acquisitions of our own in- 
dustry, to honor and confidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting, 
not from birth, but our own actions, and their sense of them ; en- 
lightened by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and practised in 
various forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, temper- 
ance, gratitude, and the love of man ; acknowledging and adoring 
an overruling Providence, which, by all its dispensations, proves 
that it delights in the happiness of man here, and in his greater 
happiness hereafter ; — ^with all these blessings, what more is neces- 
sary to make us a happy and prosperous people f 

Brutes in our end and expectations, how can we be otherwise in 
our pursuits ¥ 

Convince them of this, and will they not shudder at the thought 
of subverting their political constitution : of suffering it to degen- 
jerate into aristocracy or monarchy ? 
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Let the understanding remain uninformed till half the age of man 
is past, and what improvement is the best then likely to make ; and 
how irksome would it seem to be put upon any f 

We find a Solomon discoyering his error, acknowledgmg that he 
had erred, and bearing testimony to religion and virtue as alone 
productive of true happiness, indeed ; but where are we to look 
for another among the votaries of Bensuality, thus affected : thus 
changed f 

Suppose that out of compliment to the mockers of missionary 
seal, we relinquished its highest, and, indeed, its identifying object; 
suppose we confined our eSbrts exclusively to civilization, and con- 
sented to send the plow and the loom instead of the cross ; and 
admitting that upon this reduced scale of operation, we were as 
successful as could be desired, till we had even raised the man of 
the woods into the man of the city, and elevated the savac^e into 
the sa^e ; what, I ask, have we effected, viewing man, as with the 
New lestament in our hands, we must view him, in the whole 
range of bis existence ¥ t 

Suppose you have a very valuable horse, gentle under the treat- 
ment of others, but ungovernable when you attempt to use him ; 
would you not endeavor, by all means, to conciliate his affections, 
and to treat him in a way most likely to render him tractable ? or, 
if yt>u have a dog, highly prized for his fidelity, watchfulness and 
care of your flocks ; who is fond of your shepherds and playful 
with them, and yet snarls whenever you come in his way; wouki 
you attempt to cure his faults by angry looks or words, or bj any 
other marks of resentment ? 

It was his deliberate conviction, that there was not a virtuous 
man throughout the union, who would now think it criminal to 
smuggle into the country every article consumed in it ; and why f 

England is at peace with France and Spain ; but does she sup- 
press the names of Trafalgar and the Nile : does she overthrow 
the towers of Blenheim castle, eternal monuments of the disasters 
of France : does she tear down from the rafters of her chapels, 
where they have for ages waved in triumph, consecrated to the 
God of battles, the banners of Cressy and Agincourt '? No ; she 
is wiser : wiser did I say ? 

The baptism of John : was it from heaven, or of men f 

Then said Jesus unto them, I also will ask you one thinff : la it 
lawful on the Sabbath to do good, or to do evil 9 to save mo or to 
destroy it 9 

But to add reason to precedent, and to view this art in its use as 
well as its dignity : will it npt be allowed of some importance, when 
it is considered, that eloqilence is one of the most considerable 
auxiliaries of truth ? 
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And when they were come, they say unto him. Master, we know 
that thou art true, and carest for no man ; for thou regardest not 
the person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth : Is it 
lawful to give tribute unto Cssar, or not 9 shall we give, or shall 
we not give 9 

We therefore confirm whatever, upon a single but unquestion- 
able evidence, has been produced from this house ; and shall we 
think of ratifying the acts of Geesar, yet abolish his laws: those 
laws which he himself, in our sight, repeated, pronounced, enact- 
ed : laws which he valued himself upon passing : laws in which he 
thought the system of our government was comprehended : laws ' 
which concern our provinces and our trials ? 

The imaginations of those whom I have the honor to address, 
will be able to heighten this contrast, by a hundred traits on either 
side, for which I have not time ; but even as I have presented it, 
will it be deemed extravagant, if I say, that there is a greater dif- 
ference between the educated child of civilized life and the New 
Zealand savage, than between the New Zealand savage and the 
ourang-outang ? 

He took that number merely to avoid a contradiction that might 
divert the current of debate into an improper channel ; for he was 
credibly informed the army did not amount to one half the number 
he had stated ; but taking it at three thousand, on what principle 
could ministers even justify confining the operations of this active 
and spirited general by so scanty a force ? 

He did not mean absolutely to say, that so many were actually 
in the service ; perhaps not a tenth part of them could be pro- 
duced ; but the account of them was to be seen on the table ; and 
what language could properly describe the fraudulent conduct of 
miuisters in imposing so grievous a burden on the people without. 
necessity f 

He would take, however, if they pleased, the other alternative :: 
he would suppose every man, charged in the estimate, really em- 
ployed ; and that it was necessary to keep eighty thousand on the« 
defensive, that three thousand might be brought into the field :: 
need there any thing else be urged to prove the ruinous tendency 
of the American war ? 

O! say: what mystic spell is that, which deafens to our ear 
the voice of bleeding humanity, when it is aggravated by the 
shriek of dying thousands: which makes the very magnitudeof 
the slaughter throw a softening disguise over its cruelties and 
horrors : which causes the eye to survey with indiflference, the 
field that is crowded with the most revolting abominations, and 
arrests that sigh, which each individual would singly have drawn 

22* 
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from 118, bj the reports of the maiij who have fallen^ and breathed 
their last agony along with him f 

Ungrateful sinners I whence this scorn 
Of God's long suffering grace S 

They leave their crimes for history to scan 
And ask, with busy scorn, Was this the man ? 

Tree ! why hast thou doffed thy mantle of gi'^en 
For the gorgeous garb of an Indian queen f 

Once upon a raw and gusty day. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with its shores, 
Caesar savs to me, Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ? 

But if the wanderer his mistake discern. 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for a return. 
Bewildered once, must he bewail his loss 
Forever and forever ? 

If human kindness meets return, 

And owns the grateful tie ; 
If tender thoughts within us bum 

To feel a friend is nigh ; 
Oh ! shall not warmer accents tell 

The gratitude we owe 
To Him, who died our feara to quell : 

Our more than orphan's wo ? 

While o'er our guilty land, O Lord I 
We view the terrors of the sword ; 

1 whither shall the helpless fly : 
To whom, but thee, direct their cry f 

When Heaven's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky : 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the varied landscape near f 

When summoned from the world and thee 

1 lay my head beneath the willow tree. 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near : 
Oh ! wilt thou come at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
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With aching temples on thy hand recfined. 
Muse on the last farewell, I leave behind ; 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low 
And think on all my love and all my wo ? 

When slowly from the plains and nether woods, 

With all their winding streams and hamlets brown, 

Updrawn, the morning vapor lifts its veil, 

And through its fleecy folds, with softened rays. 

Like a still infant smiling in his tears. 

Looks through the early sun ; when from afar 

The gleaming lake betrays its wide expanse. 

And lightly curling on the dewy air. 

The cottage smoke doth wind its path to heaven ; 

When heaven's soft breath plays on the woodman's brow. 

And every hare-bell and wild tangled flower 

Smells sweetly from its cage of checkered dew ; 

Ay, and when huntsmen wind the merry horn. 

And from its covert starts the fea^ul prey ; 

Who, warmed with youth's blood in his swelling veins, 

Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretched lie : 

Shut up from all the fair creation offers ¥ 

Hard lot of man, to toil for the reward 
Of virtue, and yet lose ; wherefore hard ? 

'Tis she ; but why that bleeding bosom gored : 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword t 

Still in thought as free as ever. 
What are England's rights, I ask. 
Me from my delights to sever : . 
Me to torture : me to task f 

The Nymph must lose her female friend. 

If more admired than she ; 
But where will fierce contention end 

If flowers can disagree f 

Ye call these red-browed brethren • 

The insects of an hour. 
Crushed like the noteless worm amidst 

The regions of their power ; 
Ye drive them from their father's lands ; 

Ye break of faith the seal ; 
But can ye from the court of heaven 

Exclude theb last appeal ? 
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Ye see their nnreaistang tribes. 

With toilsome step and slow, 
On through the tracidess desert pass, 

A caravan of wo ; 
Think je the Etemars ear is deaf; 

His sleepless eye is dim : 
^ Think ye the soul's blood may not cry 

From that far land to him ? 

So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living ; and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ¥ 

He clothes the lily ; feeds the dove ; 
The meanest insect feels his care ; 
And shall not man confess his love : 
Man, his offspring, and his heir ? 

The earth grew silent when thy voice departed : 
The home too lonely whence thy step haa fled : 
What then was left for her the faithful-hearted f 

Gold many hunted ; sweat and bled for gold ; 
Waked all the night, and labored all the day ; 
And what was this allurement, dost thou ask ? 

And say : without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears. 
Without the smile from partial beauty won. 
Oh ! what were man f 

I ask you once again : 
How comes it that the wondrous essence 
Which gave such ^igor to those stTong*nenred fimbs» 
Has leaped from its enclosure, and compelled 
This noble workmanship of nature thus 
To sink into a cold, inactive clod f 

Unto the men, who see not as we see. 
Futurity was thought in ancient times. 
To be laid open ; and they prophesied ; 
Anii^know we not that from the blmd have flowed 
The, highest, holiest raptures of the lyre. 
And wisdom married to immortal verse ? 

Hiffh matter thou enjoinest, prince of men I 
Sad task and hard ; for how shall I relate 
To human sense the invisible exploits 
Of waning spirits : how, without remorse. 
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The ruin ci so many, glorious onoe» 

And perfect whfle they stood : how last unfold 

The secrete of another world, perhaps 

Not lawful to reveal f 

JHUceUaneous EauLmpU$ of Compound Interrogative Sentences. 

For what purpose did the infinite Creator give ezistenee to this 
majestic monument of his almighty power : for what purpose did 
he create the earth and the heavens, with all their unnumbered 
hosts f 

Was it not evidently that he might communicate happiness ; and 
does not this design appear conspicuous on the open face of nature ? 

What is the plain and unequivocal indication of all those marks 
of infinite wisdom, and skilful contrivance in the general dispodtions 
and in all parts of surrounding nature ( 

Is it not, that the Creator of all things is infinitely good ? 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness in the regular and 
harmonious disposition of the heavenly orbs ? 

Instead of this beautiful order, why was there not the most hor- 
rible ccmfusion $ instead of benignant harmony of the spheres, why 
was there not a perpetual jar, and the most disastrous concussion f 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness in the grandeur and 
beauty of the creation, so favorably adapted to elevate, to inspire 
with admiration and fill with the purest pleasure, the devout and 
contemplative mmd ? 

Why was not the whole creation so formed as only to excite 
amasement, terror and despair \ 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness in the beautiful scenery 
of our globe, so agreeably diversified with continents and seas, 
islands and lakes, mountains and plains, hills and valleys, adapted 
to various beneficial purposes, and abounding with productions, in 
endless variety, for the convenience, the support and happiness of 
its diversified inhabitanto ? 

Why was not the whole earth like the burning sands of Lybia, 
or the rugged and frozen mountains of Zembla : why was it not 
one wide and dreary waste, producing only briers and thorns and 
poisonous and bitter fruits f , 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness in the grateful vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons : each bearing upon its bosom its peculiar 
delights: the spring arrayed in the most beautiful verdure and 
decorated with flowers; the summer abounding with the most 
delightful prospects, and teeming with luxuriance ; autumn loaded 
with golden harvests, and the richest variety of fruito; and even 
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winter, supplymg in social enjoyments, and in the noble pleasuras 
of study and contemplation, what it lacks in eztomal channs ? 

Why was not the whole year one continued scene of dull uni- 
formity, or so irregular in its changes, as utterly to baffle all the 
calculations, and arrangements and pursuits of life ; or why was not 
every sight a spectacle of horror : every sound a shriek of distress': 
every sweet a most pungent bitter : every gale a blast of pestilence f 

Is it not because the Creator and Preserver of the world is a 
bemg of infinite goodness ? 

Is it wise or prudent, then, sir, in preparing to breast the storm, 
if it must come, to talk to this nation of its incompetency to repel 
European aggression; to lower its spirit; to weaken its moral 
energy ; and to qualify it for easy conquest and base submisson ? 

If there be any reality in the dangers which are supposed to 
encompass us, should we not animate the people and adjure them 
to believe, as I do, that our resources are ample ; and that we e»n. 
bring into the field a million of freemen ready to exhaust their last 
drop of blood, and to spend their last cent in defence of the country, 
its liberty, and its institutions ? 

Those who murdered Banquo : what did they win by it f * Sub- 
stantial good ? permanent power ? or disappointment rather, and 
sore mortification : dust and ashes : the common fate of vaulting* 
ambition, overleaping itself 9 Did not even-handed justice, ere long, 
commend the poisoned chalice to their own lips ? did they not soon 
find that for another they had ** filed their mind ;" that their am- 
bition, though apparently for the moment successful, had but put 
a barren sceptre in their grasp ; aye, sir, 

A barren>6ceptre in their gripe» 
Thence to be wrenched by an unlineal hand : 
No son of theirs succeeding ? 

If we wished to find an example of a community as favored as 
any on earth with a salubrious climate ; a soil possessed of precisely 
that degree of fertility which is most likely to create a thrifty hus- 
bandry ; advantages for all the great branches of industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, the fisheries, manufactures, and the mechanic 
arts ; free institutions of government ; establishments for education, 
charity, and moral improvement; a sound public senUment; a 
widely diffused love of order ; a glorious tradition of ancestral 
renown ; a pervading moral 'sense ; and an hereditary respect for 
religion : if we wished to find a land where a man could aesire to 
hve, to educate and estabUsh his children, to grow old and die; 



* Here tnd in a few other InilanoeB I hsve eouMOted ■enteacM ia their natoM , 

10 be tnated as independeiU. In eveiy caee of this kind, the intflnxxUkm pofait It USkatn^ 
hj a oBpttal letter. 
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where eould we look, where could we wander, beyond the limits of 
our own ancient and venerable state f 

Is it any proof of ffreatness, to be able, at the age of seTenty- 
three, to take the lead in a successful and bloodless revolution : to 
change the dyn/isty : to organise, exercise and abdicate a military 
command of three and a hSl millions of men : to take up, to per- 
form and lay down the most momentous, delicate and perilous du- 
ties, without passion, without hurry, and without selfishness ? is it 
great, to disregard the bribes of titles, office, money : to live, to 
hbor and suffer for great public ends alone : to adhere to princi- 
ples under all circumstances : to stand before Europe and America 
conspicuous, for sixty years, in the most responsible stations, the 
acknowledged admiration of all good men ? 

Is this the time, it may be asked, to complain of obstacles to the 
extinction of war, when peace^ has been given to the nations, and 
we are assembled to celebrate its triumphs ? 

Upon him, even upon him, graceful and engaging as he may be 
by the lustre of his many accomplishments, the saying of the Bible 
does not fail of beinff realized : that the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked : who can know it ¥ 

The disciples of John could not have such a clear view of the 
g^und of acceptance before God, as an enlightened disciple of the 
Apostles, yet the want of this clear view did not prevent them 
from bein*g right subjects for John's preparatory instructions ; and 
what were those instructions f Soldiers were called on to give up 
their violence, and publicans their exactions, and rich men the con- 
finement of their own wealth to their own gratification ; and will 
any man hesitate for a moment to decide whether those who fol- 
lowed them, were in the likeliest state for recefving light and im- 
provement from the subsequent teachings of the Saviour ? 

The reforming publicans and harlots of John, were in a state of 
greater readiness to receive this truth, than either the Pharisees, or 
those publicans and harlots, who, unmindful of John, still persbted 
in their iniquities ; and who will be in greater readiness to receive 
this truth in the present day f Will it be the obstinate and deter- 
minate doers of all that is sinful, and that too in the face of a call, 
that they should do works meet for repentance ? or wiU it be those, 
who, under the influence of this call, do, what the disciples of John 
did before them: turn them from the evil of their manifest iniqui- 
ties, and so ^ve proof of their earnestness in the way of salvation f 

If it was m benalf (^ a careless world that the costly apparatus 
of redemption was reared ; if it was in the full front and audacity 
of their most determined rebellion, that God laid the plan of recon. 
ciliation ; if it was for the sake of men sunk in the very depths of 
tmgodliness that he constructed his overtures of peace, and sent 
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forth bis Sod with them amoDgst our loathsome and poUated 
dwelling-places ; if to get at his strayed children, he had thus to 
find his way through all those elements of impiety and ungodliness 
which are most abhorrent to the sanctity of his nature ; think yoa, 
my brethren, think you, that the God, who made such an ad- 
vancing movement towards the men whose faces were utterly 
away from him, is a God who will turn his own face away from 
the man who is moving toward him and earnestly seeking after 
him, if haply he may find him ? 

When one hears of negroes, who, upon the death of their masters, 
or upon changing their service, hang themselves upon the ne^t tree, 
as it frequently happens in our American plantations, says MK Ad- 
dison, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expresses 
itself in so dreadful a manner ; what might not that savage great- 
ness of soul, which appears in these wretches on many occasioos, 
be raised to, were it properly directed ; and what color of excuse 
can there be for the contempt with which we treat this part of our 
species : that we should not put tjiem upon the common footing of 
humanity : th^t we should only set an insignificant fine upon the 
man who murders them : nay, that we should as much as in us 
lies, cut them off from the prospect of happiness in another world, 
as well as in this, and deny them that which we look upon as the 
proper means of attaining it ¥ 

Is there all day long, a felt solemnity on your spirits, because of 
God, which follows you whither^'oever you go, and causes you to 
walk with him in the world ; are you familiarized to the habit of 
submitting your will to his will ; have you ever for an hour to- 
gether, looked upon yourselves in the light of being the servants of 
another and have accordingly run and labored as at the bidding of 
another ? or, utter strangers to this, do you walk in the counsels of 
your own hearts 9 

And as they departed, Jesus began to say unto the multitudes 
concerning John, What went ye out into the wilderness to see t 
A reed shaken by the wind ? But what went ye out to see f A 
man clothed in soft raiment ? They that wear soft raiment, are in 
kings* houses ; but what went ye out to see ( A prophet ? 

Where is the wise, where is the scribe, where is the disputer of 
this world V 

Thou wilt say then unto me. Why doth he yet find fault ; for who 
hath resisted his will ( Nay but, O man, who art thou that re* 
ptiest against God ¥ Shall the thing formed, say unto him that 
formed it, why hast thou made me thus? hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor sod 
another unto dishonor ? What, if God, willing to show his wrath 
and make his power known, endured with much long-suffering tlie 
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vaesek of wraih fitted for destractkm ; and ihtt he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy which he had 
afore prepared unto glory ; even na, whom he hath called, not of the 
Jews on]y» but also of the Gentiles ¥ 

At which time would Mr. Southey pronounce the constitution 
more secure f In 1639, when Laud presented this report to 
Charles ; or now, when thousands of meetings openly collect mil- 
Bons of dissenters: when des^ns against the tithei} are openly 
avowed : when books attacking not only the establishment, but the 
first principles of Chrisdanity, are openly sold in the streets 9 

Where were these guardians of the constitution, these vigilant 
sentinels of our rights and liberties, when this law was passed ( 
Were they asleep upon their post? Where was the gentleman 
from New York, who has on this debate, made such a noble stand 
in favor of the constitution : where was the Ajaz Telamon of his 
party ; or, to use his own more correct expression, the faction to 
which he belongs : where was the hero with his sevenfold shield, 
not of bull's hide, but of brass, prepared to prevent or to punish 
this Trojan rape, which he now sees meditated upon the constitu* 
tion of his country by a wicked faction : where was Hercules, that 
he did not crush this den of robbers thai); broke into the sanctuary 
of the constitution f Was he forgetful of his duty ; were his nerves 
unstrung ; or was he the veiy leader of the band that broke down 
these constitutional ramparts 9 

Had a stranger at this time gone into the province of Oude, 
Ignorant of what had happened since the death of Sujah Dowla; 
(that man, who, with a savage heart, had still great lines of character, 
and who, with all his ferocity in war, h4d still, with a cultivating 
hand, preserved to his country the riches which it derived from 
benignant skies, and a prolific soil ;) if this stranger, ignorant of all 
that had happened in the short interval, and observing the wide and 
general devastation, and all the horrors of the scene ; of plains un- 
clothed and brown ; of vegetables burnt up and extinguished ; of 
villages depopulated and in ruin ; of temples unroofed and perishing; 
of reservoirs broken down and dry : he would naturally inquire, 
What war has thus laid waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful 
and opulent country f what evil dissensions have happened, thus 
to tear asunder and separate the happy societies that once possessed 
those villages f what disputed succession, what religious rage, has 
with unholy violence, demolished those temples, and disturbed fer- 
vent but unobtrusive piety in the exercise of its duties ¥ what merci- 
less enemy has thus spread the horrors of fire and sword f what 
severe visitation of Providence has dried up the fountain, and taken 
from the face of the earth every vestige of verdure f or rather, what 
m<m8ter8 have stalked over the country, tainting and poiaoningi 

28 
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vith pestiferous bieath, what <ihe tofbcioiib appetite oonld noi 
devour f 

Know you not 

The fire, that mounts the liquor til] run o'er, 

In seeming to augment it» wastes it ? 

*• A living power 
Is virtue ; or no better than a name 
Fleeting as health or beauty, and unsound f 

Can I forget, canst thou forget, 
When playing with thy golden hair. 
How quick thy fluttering heart did move f 

What shall the man deserve of human kind, 
Whose happy skill and industry combined 
Shall prove, what argument could never yet. 
The Bible an imposture and a cheat f 

Can you question that the soul 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To be cast off upon an oath proposed 
By each new upstart notion ? 

But where is now the goodly audit ale: 
The purseproud tenant never known to fail : 
The farm which never yet was left on hand : 
The marsh reclaimed to most improving land : 
The impatient hope of the expiring lease, 
The doubling rental ( 

Could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys ; 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart, 
The dull satiety which all destroys ; 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed that cloys? 

For who could sink and settle to that point 
Of selfishness, so senseless who could be. 
So long and perseveringly to mourn 
For any object of his love, removed 
From this unstable world, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon the state 
Of pure, imperishable blessedness. 
Which reason promises, and Holy Writ 
Ensures to all believers f 

Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches pobt to misery and contempt f 
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But why flo short is love's delighifnl boor : 
Why fsdes the dew on besuty^ sweetest flower: 
Why can no hymned charm of music heal 
The sleepless woes impassioned spirits feel f 

You are excused, 
But will you be more justified? 

Tou come to take your stand here, and behold 
The Lady Anne pass from her coronation. 

If in that frame no deathless spirit dweU, 

If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 

If faith unite the faithful but to part, 

Why is their memory sacred to the heart : 

Why does the brother of my childhood seem 

Restored awhile in every pleasing dream : 

Why do I joy the lovely spot to view. 

Where artless friendship blessed when life was new i 

Oh God ! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods. 
And drowns the villages ; when, at his call. 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself - 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities ; who forgets not at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by f 

'TIs strange the miser should his cares employ. 
To gain those riches he can ne'er enjoy ; 
Is it less strange the prodigal should waste 
Ws wealth to purchase what he ne'er can taste ? 

Breezes of the South ! 
Who tossed the golden and the flame-like flowers. 
And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high. 
Flaps his broad win^s, yet moves not, ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific ; have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this ? 

Te are not sad to see the gathered gi^in. 

Nor whemtheir mellow frut the orchards cast, 

Nor when the mellow woods shake down the ripened 
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Ye siffh not when the sun, his coune fulfilled. 

His gloriooa course, rejoicing earth and sky, 

In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled. 

Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie. 

And leaves the smile of his departure spread 

O'er the warm colored heaven, and ruddy mountain head ; 

Why weep ye then for him, who having won 

The hounds of man's appointed years, at last, 

Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest has passed, 

While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 

Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set f 

Whence is man ; 
Why formed at all ; and wherefore as he is : 
Where must he find his maker : with what rites 
Adore him f Will he hear, accept and bless ; 
Or does he sit regardless of his works 9 
Has man within him an immortal seed ; 
Or does the tomb take all 9 If he survive 
His ashes, where ¥ and in what weal or wo f 

Thou smilest f These comparisons seem high 
To those who scan all things with dazzled eye, 
Linked with the unknown name of one whose doom 
Has naught to do with glory or with Rome, 
With Cyii, Hellas, or with Araby— * 
Thou smilest f [Smile : 'tis better thus than sigh.] 

A nobleman sleeps here to night : see that 

All is in order in the damask chamber ; 

Keep up the stove ; I will myself to the cellar ; 

And Madame Idenstein 

Shall furnish forth the bed-apparel ; for 

To say the truth, they are mar\'ellous scant of tins 

Within the palace precincts, since his highness 

Left it some dozen years ago ; and then 

His excellency will sup doubtless f 

Shall thy good uncle and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, sit round about some fountain. 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are stained, like meadows yet not dry, 
With miry slime left on them by a flood ; 
And in the fountain shall we gaze so long, 

*Tb!k sentenee thai abrapUy broken oil; is ft single compact dedaratiTo with the $ni pot 
oiyeaip wBiL The copwirttTe wordnw, mrfetJ tmU 
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Tin the fresh taste be taken from that clearness 

And make a brine-pit with our bitter tears ; ^ 

Or shall we cut away our hands like thine ; 

Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shows 

Pass the remainder of our hateful days 9 

CLASS III. COMPOUND KXCLAMATORT SBNTXH0B8. I 

ompowid exfiUumttory aentenoet, like simple, being nothins more than dedarotlTB and tih 
tanrogaflTe waoManoa^ employed aa exdamaUona, I ahall lay down one general rule fur the 
drilTery of them all ; and I shall adduce no greater number of examples than may be nece^ 
nnr to show usage and aflbrd practice. 

tt should be obsenred that tne exclamation point, Uke the interrogation, is not always pul 
it the end of the sentence 0«/y, but ftequenlly at the end of the parts ; and in looee sentences 
-my fkeqoently. It should be observed fturther, that the whole of a sentence is not always ex- 
clamatory, even where it is not fragmentary, nor seml-^xclamat o iy. The first part, and often 
■I Imperfect portion of the first part, is pointed, and should be treated as exclcmatnry, while 
fhe remainder Is simply de^uiulve or intenrogative ; and not seldom an exclamation point la 
Ibund at the end of a sentence, when only the last put, and perhaps a Tew words of Uio last 
part, have an exclamatory character. I may add that occaaionany a sentence is pointed sa an 
fiiffhimation. when it is difficult to perceive why : the degree of emotion expressed, being 
scarcely sofllcient to Justify It. frequent examples of such sentence will be found in the fol* 
l0wiag pages. I adduce them, however, as I ftrand thma^-Of the oocaaional aberrations no- 
tleed above, I have thought it unnecessary to give illustrations : confluing myself to entire 
pointed and treated as exclamatory. 



General Rule XIX. Exclamatory compound sentences are 
delivered like the corresponding declarative and interrogative 
compound sentences from which they are derived, with an addi- 
tional expression of emotion. 

I. DECLARATIVE EXOLAMATORT SENTENCES. > 
1. CLOOS DSCLAftATIVB. 

iThe death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his friends', 
is the most pleasant that could be desired ! 

Impart to them, in addition to their hereditary valor^ that con- 
fidence of success which springs from thy presence ! 

Meek champions of truth' ! no stain of private interest or of 
imiocent blood is on the spotless garment of yoar renown ! 

The winds which sweep along the fields, once blooming with 
groves sacred to the Muses', and over the vuins of temples erected 
S>r the arts and sciences', bear on their wings the sighs of expiring 
widows ! 

Do not, I implore you, chieftains, countrymen, do not^ I implore 
you, renew the foul barbarities, your insatiate avarice has inflicted 
on this wretched, unofifending race ! 

I curse the bond of blood by which you are united ! May fel) 
division, infamy and rout, defeat your projects, and rebuke youi 
hopes ! On you and on' your children be the peril of the kmoceni 
blood which shall be shed this day ! 

28* 
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I remember to have seen, not long since, a ehai^ to the grand 
vxry, by a veiy eminent English judge, in which the practice of 
boxing is commended, and the fear is expressed that popular 
education has been pushed too far ! 

I do not go too far in saying, that there have been cases of re- 
captured Africans, brought within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, who, for aught they gained by their Uberation, might as 
well have remained in the hands of the slave-trader ! 

May our land be a land of liberty, the seat of virtue, the asylum 
of the oppressed, a name and a praise in the whole earth, until 
the last shock of time shall bury the empires of the world in one 
common undbtinguished ruin ! 

In the structure of their characters, in the course of their action, 
in the striking coincidences which marked their high career, in the 
lives and in the deaths of the illustrious men, whose virtues and 
services we have met to commemorate, and in that voice of admi- 
ration and gratitude which has since burst, with one accord, from 
the twelve millions of freemen who people these States, there is a 
moral subliipity which overwhelms the mind, and hushes all its 
powers into silent amazement ! 

Bring with thee 
The headlong atheist, who laughs at heaven, 
And impiously ascribes events to chance. 
To help to solve this wonderful enigma ! 

The scared owl, on pinions gray. 
Breaks from the rustling boughs. 
And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose ! 

The very angels quit 
Their mansions, unsusceptible of change. 
Amid your pleasant bowers to sit, 
And through your sweet vicissitudes to range ! 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapor, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul ! 

Thy life I would gladly sustain. 

Till summer comes up from the south, and with crowds 

Of thy brethren, a march thou shouldst sound through the 

clouds. 
And back to the forests againi 
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Fragmewtary CIo9b, 

[We bsTe not sxioli another man to die — 1 Washington and 
Hunflton in five years ! 

Absurd and futile attempt ! [As well might you quench the 
stars.] 

[He launches forth upon the unknown deep, to discover a new 
worid, under the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella.] The 
patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella ! [Let us dwell for a mo- 
ment on the auspices under which our country was brought to 
light.] The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella ! 

The, [Reads.] \^A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 

And his love Thisbe : very tragical mirM.] 
Merry and tragical! tedious and brien 
That is, hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. 

Shylock. My own flesh and blood to rebel 1 

Par. [Good, very good : it is so then. Good, very good : let 
it be concealed awhile.] 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares forever ! 

That a king's children should be so conveyed, 
So slackly guarded, and the search so slow 
That could not trace them' !* 

Ah ! that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a visor hide deep vice' I 

9. COMPACT DSCLAXATIVX. 

1. Simple Compact, 
Examples, 

If you see my limbs convulsed', my teeth clenched', my hair 
bristling', and the cold dews trembling on my brow', then seize meM 
rouse me^ ! snatch me from my bed ! 

Oh God' ! if thou art still the widow's husband, and the father 
of the fatherless', if in the fulness of thy goodness there be mercies 
in store for miserable mortals', pity, pity this afflicted mother, 
and grant that her hapless orphans may find a friend, a benefactor, 
a father in thee ! 

When oblivion shall have swept away thrones, kingdoms and 
principalities ; when every vestige of human greatness, and gran- 

* This and Uie ft)]lowiiig emmiplft are flragmeDtary Turletles oroommon oocurroDoe. The 
MBdafoD of Ihe lentence to midflratood: e.^. *^TIiat a kiiis*b childrem" Ate, Ice. la 
countable; or, ia an eictnonliiiaiyclreuinfltaiioe. Breaking ofl, aa it doee, at Imperm i 
tbA MBitonoa nooeaeaiiljr tenninalea with tbe bend. 
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dear and glory shall have mingled into dust, and the last period of 
time have become extinct ; eternity itself shall catch the glowing 
theme, and dwell with increasing rapture on hb name ! 

When I shall be found, sir, in my place here in the senate, or 
elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, because it happened to spring 
up beyond my own State and neighborhood ; when I refuse, for 
any such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to American 
talenty to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the 
country ; or if I see an uncommon endowment of heaven ; if I see 
extraordinary capacity and virtue in any son of the South ; and if 
moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by State jealousy, I get 
up here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character and just 
fame, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

Illustrious as are your merits, yet far, Oh ! very far, distant be 
the day when any inscription shall bear your name, or any tongue 
pronounce its eulogy ! * 

Happy, happy were it for us, did nature constantly appear to us 
as it really is, animated and enlivened by its glorious Author ! 

O, Hamilton ! great would be the relief of my mind, were I per- 
mitted to exchange the arduous duty of attempting to portray the 
varied excellence of thy character, for the privilege of venting the 
deep and unavailing sorrow which swells my bosom, at the remem- 
brance of the gentleness of thy nature, thy splendid talents and 
placid virtues ! 

You have vanquished him in the field ; strive now to rival him 
in the arts of peace ! 

In his hurried march, time has but looked at their imagined im- 
mortality ; and all its varieties, from the palace to the tomb, have, 
with their ruins, erased the very impression of his footsteps 1 

Talk' to them of Naples, of Spain or of South America ; they 
stand forth zealots for the doctrine of divine right ; which has now 
come back to us, like a thief from transportation, under the alias 
of legitimacy 1 

We charge him (Charles I.) with having broken his coronation 
oath ; and we are told that he kept his marriage vow ! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions of the 
most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates ; and the defence is, 
that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him ! We cen- 
sure him for having violated the articles of the petition of rights 
after having, for good and valuable considerations, promised to 
observe them ; and we are informed that he was accustomed to 
hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! 

Recounting the dark catalogue of abuses which they had suffered, 
and appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of their intentions ; in the name and by the authority of the people 
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the onlj fountajn of lemtimate power, they shook off foreyer their 
allegiance to the British crown, and pronounced the united coloniat 
an independent Nation ! 

Flung into life in the midst of a revolution that quickened every 
energy of a people who acknowledge no superior, he commenced 
his course, a stranger hy birth, and a scholar by charity I 

When thy surges no longer shall roll', 
And that firmament's length is drawn back like a scroll'. 
Then, then shall the spirit, that sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty, more lasting, more chainless than thon 1 

Though boundless snows the withered heath deform'. 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm' ; 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay. 
With mental light, the melancholy day I 

Though glory spread thy name from pole to pole, 
Though thou art merciful and brave and just ; 
Philip, reflect, thou art posting to the goal, 
Where mortals mix in undistinguished dust! 

would the scandal vanish with my life. 
Then happy were to me ensuing death ! 

impotent estate of human life, 
Where hope and fear maintain eternal strife : 
Where fleeting joy does lasting doubt inspire. 
And most we question what wc most admire ! 

Oh ! if servility with supple knees. 
Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please ; 
If smooth dissimulation, skilled to grace 
» A devil's purpose with an angel's utce ; 
If smiling peeresses, and simpering peers. 
Encompassing his throne a few short years ; 
If the gilt carriage and the pampered steed. 
That wants no driving, and disdains the lead ; 
If guards, mechanically formed in ranks, 
Playing,^t beat of drum, their martial pranks, 
Shoula ling and standing as if struck to stone. 
While condescending majesty looks on ; 
If monarchy consist in such base things. 
Sighing, I say again, I pity kings 1 

0, had the gods done so, I had ncA now 
Worthily termed them mensiless to us I 
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Fragmentary Single Compact Senteneei. 

Examples, 

Bootless speedy 
When cowardice pursues and valor flies ! 

Might I be 
As speechless, deaf and dead as he^I 

Gods^! if he do not die 

But for one moment, one, till I eclipse 

Conception with the scorn of those calm lips^ 1 

[OaU Yet who has stinted f Aurelius, you paint the air 

With passion's pencil.] 
Aur, Were my will a sworcr ! 

[Com, WDl you dine with me to-morrow?] 
C7a#ca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your dinner 
be worth the eating' I 

Would it might please your grace 
On our entreaties to amend your rault^ ! 

Were I a thunderbolt' ! 

2. Double Compact 

Examples, 

I know not what course others may take'', but, as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death ! 
They are not fighting'; do not disturb them'; they are merely 

Sausing I This man is not expiring with agony'; that man is not 
ead'; he is only pausing ! They are not angry with one another'; 
they have now no cause for quarrel'; but their country thinks there 
should be a pause !* 

He is not content to triumph over the Gauls, the Egyptians and 
Phamaces'; he must triumph over his own countrymen ! 

He is not content to cause the statue of Scipio and Petrius to be 
carried before him'; he must be graced by that of Cato : he is not 
content with the simple effi^ of Cato'; he must exhibit that of his 
suicide ! He is not satisfied to insult the Romans with triumphing 
over the death of liberty'; they must gaze upon the representation 
of her expiring agonies, and mark the writhings of her last fatal 
struggle ! 



pirtk But 



»h is, oomellT epeaUng, a oompooiid dedantiTe perfboi loon with doaibto 
tut the oanUd letten d&ow ttiat tbe pwtB are hera treated aa twIwininiiBil 
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They did not know tliat the angel of the Lord would go foHh 
with them» and smite the invaders of their sanctuary ; they did not 
inow that generation after generation, would, on this day, rise up 
and call them hlessed ; that their names would he handed down, 
from father to son, the penman's theme, and the poet's inspiration ; 
challenging, through countless years, the juhilant praises of an 
emancipated people, and the plaudits of an admiring world ; no ; 
they knew only, that the arm, which should protect, was oppress- 
ing them, and they shook it off: that the chalice presented to their 
lips was a poisonous one, and they dashed it away ! 

The wonder b not that two men have died on the same day, hut 
that two such men, after having performed so many, and such 
splendid services in the cause of liberty, after the multitude of 
Qther coincidences which seem to have linked their destinies to- 
gether, after having lived so long together, the objects of their 
country's joint veneration, after having been spared to witness the 
(Treat triumph of their toils at home, and looked together from Pis- 
ffah's top on the sublime effect of that grand impulse which they 
had given to the same glorious cause throughout the world, should 
on this fiftieth anniversary of the day on which they had ushered 
that cause into the light, be both caught up to heaven, together, in 
the midst of their raptures ! 

Nay, sneak not off thus cowardly ; poor souls 

Ye are as destitute of information 

As is the lifeless subject of my thoughts ! 

I have no mother, for she died. 

When I was very young ; 
But her memory still around my hearty 

Like morning mists, has hung ! 

Oh mother, mother ! do not jest 

On such a theme as this ! 
Though I was but a little child» 

Bitterly I cried, 
And clung to thee in agony, 

When my poor father died ! 

But triumph not, ye peace-enamored few'; 
Fire, nature, genius, never dwelt with you''; 
For you no fancy consecrates the scene. 
Where rapture uttered vows, and wept between^; 
'Tis yours, unmoved to sever and to meet : 
No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet I 
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8. Laow Sentences. 

1. Perfect Loose. 

If any', speak^; for him have I offended I 

lime flies\* words are unavailing^: the chieftains declare for in« 
stant battle I 

Too late have I come to the knowledge of thee^: too late have I 
beffun to love thee ! 

Men have been frightened into intellectual dwarfs^; and the 
beasts of the field and the forests have not attained more than half 
their ordinary growth ! 

It seems, gentlemen, this is an age of reason^ : the time and the 
person are at last arrived, that are to dissipate the errors that have 
overspread the past generations of ignorance ! 

Not one shall survive to be enslaved ; for ere the tri-colored 
flag shall wave over our prostrate republic, the bones of four mil- 
lions of Americans shall whiten the shores of their country ! 

And may the disciples of Washington then see, as we now see, 
the flag of the Union floating on the top of the Capitol ; and then, 
as now, may the sun in his course visit no land more free, more 
happy, more lovely, than this our own countiy ! 

In caves and forests will I hide myself; with tigers and with 
savage beasts will I commune ; and when, at length, we meet 
affain before the blessed tribunal of that Deity whose mild doc- 
tnnes, and whose mercies, ye have this day renounced, then shall 
ye feel the agony and grief of soul, which now tear the bosom of 
your weak accuser I 

The substantial clothing of our industrious classes, is now the 
growth of the American soil, and the texture of the American 
loom ; the music of the water-wheel is heard on the banks of our 
thousand rural streams ; and enterprise and skill, with wealth, re- 
finement and prosperity in their train, have studded the seashore 
with populous cities, are making their great progress of improve- 
ment through the interior, and sowing towns and villages, as it 
were, broadcast through the country ! 

May the fires of their genius and courage animate and suatain 
us in our contest, and bring it to a like glorious restdt : may it be 
carried on with singleness to the objects, that alone sununoned us 
to it as au great ana imperious duty, irksome, yet necessary: may 
there be a willing, a joyful immolation of all selfish passioDS on 
the altar of a common country : may the hearts <n our com- 
batants be bold, and, under a propitious heaven, their swords flash 
victory : may a speedy peace bless us, and the passions of war go 
off; leaving in their place a stronger love of coontiy and ef eaob 
other 1 
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The pilfiTun who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would fain hurry by^ ; and, with trembling and fears. 
He is launched on the wreck-covered river I 



Strike till the last armed foe expires^ : 
Strike for jour altars and your fires^ : 
Strike for the green graves of vour sires^ ; 
God and your native land ! 

All search was vain, and years had passed^ : that chOd was ne'er 

forgot. 
When once a daring hunter climbed unto a lofty spot^ : 
From thence, upon a rugged crag the chamois never reached, 
He saw an infant's fleshiess bones the elements had bleached ! / 

There then she had found a grave : 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy. 
When a spring lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down forever ! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life : 
Last eve, in beauty's circle proudly gay : 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife : 
The mom, the marshalling in arms : the day, 
Battle's magnificently stem array I 

From pavement rough, or frozen ground. 
The engine's rattling wheels resound ; 

And soon before iiis eyes. 
The lurid flames, with horrid glare. 

Mingled i^th murky vapors, rise 
In wreathy folds upon the air. 

And veil the frowning skies ! 



2. Imperfect Loose, 

Examples, 

To sum 4ip all m one word, it is our countiy^ : our dear native 
limd! 

This, be it remembered, has been the fruit of intellectual exer- 
tion^ : the triumph of mind ! 

It is the best classic the world has ever seen^ : the noblest that 
Has ever honored and dignified the language of mortals ! 

He aspired to be the highest^ : aWe the people^ : above the 
authorities^ : above the laws^ ; above his country ! 

24 
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[Wbatl] The oppositioii who in 1708 and 1799, eouM raiae a 
useless army to figot an enemy three thousand miles distant from 
us, alaimed at the existence of one raised for the attack of the 
adjoining provinces of the enemy ! 

[What !] To resign again 
That freedom for whose sake our souls have now 
Engraved themselves in blood ! 

2. Compact Definite, 

Hid ezamplfiB under this head, are ringle compact cndy. I hare not been able to Hod a 
doable oompoct lamiiiofiiiedtobeUeveUiattbeitnictareofttiedottbtooampMtiBllapan 
■tale ii Inoompotible with intenpogatiTe use.* 

Example. 

[Gracious God !] Is a tyranny of this kind to be borne with, 
where law is said to exist ! 

Would it not be advisable rather to attend to this declared object of 
the war now, than wait until after the Canadian scheme is effected ! 

[What !] Might Rome then have been taken, if these men who 
were at our gates had not wanted courage for the attempt ! Rome 
taken, whilst I was consul ! 

[What ! my lords,] Not cultivate barren land, not encourage the 
manufactories of your country, not relieve the poor of your flockt 
if the church is to be at any expense thereby ! 

Will you sink from manhood, and its nobleness and high estima- 
tion, will you tarnish the lustre of a character already established, 
will you hazard your fortune, will you close up the avenues of the 
future, which now invites you smilingly to enter, and reap and 
enjoy, when at best you can gain nothing but revenge, and may 
miss even that ! 

3. LOOSE DBPtNm. 

1. Perfect Loose. 

Examples, 

Was it not enough that sorrow robed the happy home in mourn- 
ing : was it not enough that disappointment preyed on its loveliest 

* Once writlQg the text I have met with twD, which I here aabjoin. The first will be ftmad 
■9idn onder the head of perfect kxMe, and the eeoond under the mitoeilaneGiia head. 

** Am I to find them, not In the purBuit of uaeAil aclenoe, not in the enooarasemeiit of art* 
and agricultiire, not in the relief of an ImpovoriBhed tenantiyf not in the proud march of an 
oianooearfhl, but not leas sacred patrioUam, not in the bright pa^ of warlilce ImaoitaU^, 
daahing its iron crown ftom guilty greatneaa, or feedhig freedom's laurel with the blood oflho 
despot ; but am I to find them amid drunken panders and oomipied slaves, debauching llM 
innooenoe of village-lUb, and even amid the slews of the taveili, coDecttng or rwrntliig tte ■•• 
terialfl of the brothel I" ^^ 

•Whatl MuMlnotoBlTieveal1hisgQiH,mnalIwitoiil3re(nMNethiBpevid7,mvalIaol 
only brand the infidelity of a wife and a mother; but mnat I, amldit the agontoa of 
■■tare, make the brother proof of the slater's proslttatlonr> 
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proqH)cto; was it not eaough tibst its lUtle imnttcB ciied m rm 
for bread, and heard no answer but the poor father's sigh, and 
drank no sustenance, but the wretched mother's tears : was thk a 
time for passion, conscienceless, Ucentions passion, with its eye of 
lusty its heart of stone, its hand of rapine, to rush into the mourn* 
ful sanctuary of misfortune, casting crime into the cup of wo, 
and rob the parents of then: wealth, their child, and rob the child 
of her only charm, her innocence I 

[Oh !] Does not the God, who is said to be love, shed over 
this attribute of his, its finest illustration, when, while he sits in 
the highest heaven, and pours but his fulness on the whole subor- 
dinate domain of nature, and of providence, he bows a pitying 
regard on the very humblest of his children, and sends nis re- 
viving spirit into every heart, and cheers by his presence every 
h(Mne, and provides for the wants of every family, and watches 
over every sick-bed, and listens to the complaint of every sufferer ; 
and while, by his wondrous mind, the weight of universal govern- 
ment is borne, oh ! is it not more wondrous and more excellent 
still, that he feels for every sorrow, and has an ear open to every 
prayer! 

[What 1] I exclaimed, as no doubt you are all ready to exclaim. 
Can this be possible ! is it thus that I am to find the educated 
youth of Ireland occupied ! is this the employment of the miser- 
able aristocracy that yet lingers in this devoted country : am I to 
find them, not in the pursuits of useful science, not in the encour- 
agement of arts and agriculture, not in the relief of an impover- 
idied tenantry, not in the proud march of an unsuccessful but not 
less sacred patriotism, not in the bright page of warlike immor- 
tality, dashing its iron crown from guilty greatness, or feeding 
freedom's laurel with the blood of the despot ; but am I to find 
them, amid drunken panders, and corrupted slaves, debauching 
the innocence of village-life, and even amid the stews of the 
lavem, collecting or creating the materials of the brothel ! 

[What !] Were you snarling all before I came, 
Keady to catch each other by the throat ; 
And turn you all your hatred now on me ! 

2. Impeffeet Loose. 
Examples, 

[What I] To attribute the sacred sanctions of God and nature 
to the massacre of the Indian's scalping-knife : to the cannibal 
savage, torturing, murdering, roasting and eatin&r, literaUy, my 
lords, eating the mangled victims of his barbarous battles ! 

[Shall I call you sddiers ?] Soldiers ! who have dared to besiege 

24* 
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Ihe Bon of your emperor: who have Boade him a priBoner in 
hiB own intrenchmentB ! [Can I call you citizeas ?] GitiienB ! 
who have trampled under your feet the authority of the senate : 
who have violated the most awful sanetioDs ; even those which 
hostile states have ever held m respect, the rights of ambassadoiB 
and the laws of nations ! 

Look upon my boy as though I guessed it : 
Guessed the trial thou wouldst have me make : 
Guessed it instinctively ! 

rWhat !] I that killed the husband, and his father. 

To take her in her heart's extremest hate : 

With curses in her mouth : tears in her eyes : , 

The bleeding witness of her hatred by : 

With God, her conscience, and these bars against me ! 

Is there not a sound, 
As of some watchword, that recalls at night 
All that gave light and wonder to the day, 
In these soft words that breathe of lovehness, 
And summon to the spirit scenes that rose 
Rich on the raptured vision, as the eye 
Hung like a tranced thing above the page 
That Genius had made golden with its glow : 
The page of noble story ; of high towers 
And castled halls, envistaed like the line 
Of heroes and great hearts, that centuries 
Had led before their hearths in dim array : 
Of lake and lawn, and gray and cloudy Xree, 
That rocked with bannered foliage to the stonn 
Above the walls it shadowed, and whose leaves, 
Rustlinff in gathered music to the winds, 
Seemed voiced as with the sound of many seas ! 

2. niDBnNITR INTBMbOOATIVa. 

I. Close Indefinite, 
Examples. 

Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who could so l&ftt 
suffer and die, without weakness and without ostentation ! 

What numberless errors and frauds have crept in among the 
poor deluded people, under cover of the church and the pre- 
tended infallibility of the Pope I 

Who would not prefer tnis living tomb m the hearts of his 
countrymen, to the proudest mausoleum that the genius (^ sculp- 
turo could erect! 
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What ongbt to be our emotioiu, as we meet on this anniversaiy 
on the spot where the first sncoessful foundations of the great 
American republic were laid 1 

What a well-spring of gratitude to God, of love to man, of 
self-enjoyment, do such persons shut up with impious hands 
against themselves and all whom they influence 1 

How often do we see, in our public gazettes, a pompous display 
of honors to the memory of some veteran patriot, who has been 
suffered to linger out bis latter days in unregarded penury I 

How mistaken were all the amatory poets, from Anacreon down- 
ward, who preferred the bloom of the rose and the thrill of the 
niffhUngale to the safifron hide and dulcet treble of sixty-three ! 

How next to impossible does it seem for them to regulate their 
thoughts, words and deeds, and all the influences they are per- 
petually exerting over others, by the purifying love and self-sacri- 
ncinff humility of the gospel ! 

Who would not exchange the misgivings and the gloom, that 
OYerhang this skeptical creed, for the inflexible faith, the ardent 
hope, the holy rejoicing oi him who doubts not for a moment the 
future reign of universal peace ! 

Who could have suspected that, under the very roof of virtue, 
in the presence of a venerable and respected matron, and of that 
innocent family, whom she had reared up in the sunshine of her 
example, the most abandoned could have plotted his iniquities ! 

What a cheering pledge does it give of the stability of our insti- 
tutions, that while abroad, the benighted multitude are prostrating 
themselves before the idols which their own hands have fashioned 
into kings, here, in this land of the free, our people are everywhere 
starting up, with one impulse, to follow with their acclamations the 
Bscendmg spirits of the great fathers of the Republic ! 

How like a mountain devil in the heart 
Rules the unreined ambition ! 

What numbers here through odd ambition strive 
To seem the most transported things alive ! 

what passions then. 
What melting sentiments of kindly care 
On the new parents seize ! 

Ah I what avails the lengthenmg mead 
By nature's kindest bounty spread 
Al<Mig the vale of flowers ! 

How shall I then attempt to smg of Him, 
Who, liffht himself, m uncreated light 
Investea deep, dwells awfully retired 
From mortal eye, or angeFs purer ken I 
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2. Compact Indefinite,* 

Examples, 

How different would have been our lot this day, both as men and 
citizens, had the Revolution failed of suceess ! 

rO !] how many favorite schemes of enjoyment would the thought 
of Him and his will put to flight, if faithfully admitted to the inner 
chambers of the mind ! 

How wretched is the situation of thy creatures, when they desert 
Thee, the fountain of life, violate the laws of thy government, and 
wilfully pursue their own destruction ! 

What, what are the hours of a splendid wretch like this, com- 
pared with those that shed their poppies and their roses upon the 
pillows of our peaceful and virtuous patriots ! 

What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embowelments 
of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dumbness of communication, 
compared with the simple altar-like structure, and silent heart- 
language of the old dial ! 

How misapprehended have been the claims of youth, if years and 
wrinkles can thi|s despoil their conquest, and depopulate the navy 
of its prowess, and beguile the bar of its eloquence ! 

What were the selfish and pett/ strides of an Alexander, to con- 
quer a little section of a savage world, compared with this ffenerous, 
this magnificent advance towards the emancipation of we entire 
world I 

What pride did you not feel m that soil, when you lately w^ 
comed the nation's guest, the venerable champion of America, to 
the spot where the first note of struggling freedom was uttered, 
which sounded across the Atlantic, and drew him from all the de- 
lights of life to enlist in our cause ! 

How well would it have been, had he but retraced the fountain 
of that document : had he recalled to mind the virtues it rewarded ; 
the pure tmin of honors it associated ; the line of spotless ancestry 
it distinguished ; the high ambition its bequests inspired ; the moral 
imitation it imperatively commanded ! 

How could It be otherwise, when, for ages upon ages, invention 
has fatigued Itself with expedients for imitation ; when, as I have 
read with horror, in the progress of my legal studies, the homicide 
of a mere Irishman was considered justifiable ; and when, though 
his ignorance was the origin of all his crimes, his education was pro- 
hibited by act of parliament ! 

^ [Oh !J how happy had it been when he arrived at the bank of the 
river with the ill-fated fugitive, ere yet he had committed her to 

* The iinglo onty it glT«B, Ibr ih« reatoa MilcBBd wdar duSalle oompaet 
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that boat of which, like the fabled baiic of Styx, the exile was 
eternal, how happy at that moment, so teeming with misery and 
with shame, if you, my lord, had met him, and could have accosted 
him in the character of that good genius which had abandoned him I 
What an accession of glory ana magnificence does Dr. Herschel 
superadd to it, when, instead of supposing all those suns fixed, and 
the motion confined to their respective planets, he loosens those 
mulUtiidinous suns themselves from their stations, sets them aU into 
motion vrith their splendid retinue of planets and satellites, and 
imagines them, thus attended, to perform a stupendous revolution, 
system above system, around some grander, unknown centre, some- 
where tn the boundless abyss of space ! and when, carrying on the 
process, you suppose even that centre itself not stationary, but also 
counterpoised by other masses in the immensity of space, with 
which, attended by their accumulated trains of 

FlanetB, BOiUf and ■damanUne q^eret 
Wheelibg lUMhaken throagh the Toid Immenae, 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding, in its vast career, 
some other centre still more remote and stupendous, which in its 
turn — ! 

Why do you repeat 
My words, as if you feared to trust your own ! 

How would those rescued thousands bless thy name, 
Shouldst thou betray us ! 

How quickly nature faUs into revolt. 
When gold becomes hev object ! 

Oh] how comely it is, and how reviving 

t*o tne spirits of just men, lon^ oppressed. 
When God into the hands of Uieir deliverer 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth ! 

[But oh n how altered was its sprightlier tone. 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
Her bow across her shoulder flung. 
Her buskins semmed with mominc^ dew, 
Blew an inspuing air, that dell and thicket rung! 

8. 1a)0H Indefinite, 

1. Perfect Loose. 

ExampUe, 

What noble institutions: what a comprehensive policy: what 
irise ^foalisation of every political advantf^e I 



I 
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What prepossession, what blindness, most it be to compare tiia 
son of Sophronius with the son of Mary ! what an immeasutafale 
distance between them I 

How insensible have Christians and the Christian ministry been to 
the inestimable value of the peace principle : how little have they 
realized its truth, power, beauty ! 

Who can deny that the existence of such a country presents a 
subject for human congratulation : who can deny that its gigantic 
advancement offers a field for the most rational conjecture I 

What sweetness, what purity, in his manners ! what an affecting 
gracefulness in his instructions ! what sublimity in his maxims ! 
what profound wisdom in his discourses ! what presence of mindy 
what sagacity and propriety in his answers! how great the com- 
mand over his passions ! 

Who shall say for what purpose a mysterious Providence may 
not have designed her : who shall say that when in its follies and 
its crimes, the old world may hfive interred all the pride of its 
power, and all the pomp of its civilization, human nature may not 
nnd its destined renovation in the new! 

Why is it that to man have been given passions which he cannot 
tame, and which sink him below the brute : and why is it that a 
few ambitious men are permitted by the great Ruler, in the selfish 
pursuit of their own aggrandizement, to scatter in ruin, desolati(Aa 
and death, whole kingdoms ! 

How many darling habits would be abandoned, if the whole man 
were brought under the dominion of this imperious visiter ; and how 
many afifections would be torn away from the objects on which they 
are now fastened, if God were at all times attended to and regarded 
with that affection which he at all times demands of us ! 

How hard is it to convince Christians of these things ! how hard 
is it to bring them to act on the broad, simple, uncompromising 
precepts of the gospel ! how next to impossible does it seem for 
them to regulate their thoughts, words and deeds, and all the 
influences they are perpetually exerting over others, by the purify- 
ingand self-sacrificing humility of the ffospel ! 

What, though in our history, I read of no patriarchs and prophets 
and divine legislators ; of no pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night ; not of the terrors of Sinai, or the vision of Pisgah ; not of 
the chariot of fire and the mantle of power ; nor yet of the fiery 
tempest of Sodom or the severed waves of Joi*dan ! what, though 
in the records of his dealings with us, I read not that he stood and 
measured the earth ; that he beheld and drove asimder the nations; 
that the mountains saw him and trembled ; that the deep lifted up 
his hands on high ; that the sun and moon stood stHl in their habi- 
tations I what, though in the histoiy of the founders of our instita- 
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taoBfl, I read not of cloven tongues like as of fire ; nor of the earth- 
tjuake at midniffht that bunt the prison-gates ; nor of the trance 
of Peter, nor the vision of Comehus, nor the mid-day glory that 
■truck Paul with blindness !* 

How beautiful is all this visible world : 
How beautiful in its action and itself ! 

How stiU he is now ! how fiery hot ! how cold I 
How terrible ! how lifeless 1 

How fair its lawns and sheltering woods appear : 
How sweet its streamlet murmurs in mine ear I 

How ffhastly the visage of death doth appear ; 

How frightful the thought of the shroud and the bier; 

And the blood-crested worm how vile ! 

How friendly the hand that faith is now lending : 
How benignant her look o'er the pillow while bending : 
How sweet, how assuring, her smile ! 

What afifections the violet awakes ! 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 

Can the wild water-lily restore ! 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks 1 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks^ 

In the vetches that tangled their shore 1 

2. Imperfect Loose, 

Examples, 

Where, in the compass of human literature, can the fancy be so 
elevated by sublime description : can the heart be so warmed by 
ainiple, imafifected tenderness ! 

What a pity that the object of that guilty confidence had not 
something of humanity : that as a female, she did not feel for the 
character of her sex : that as a mother she did not mourn over 
the sorrows of a helpless family ! 

How peculiarly and imperiously incumbent, then, is it on us this 
day, in this place, and in thb assembly, to speak together poncem- 
ing the glory of our ancestors ; to analyze that glory ; and to in- 
quire what it is to deserve, and what it is to disgrace those an- 
cestors! 

* Bflcfa of the three parti of this kmg perfect looee fndeflnite, It may be well to mj, is a 
cgmpufit seotenoe haying ooljr the flnt wora {what) of Uie flrat part .exproaed ; {ate Cnipmntd 
Grayact IndHbuie IntemgtUive Sentences^ J/iote ;) and having an imperfbct loose ooDStniCttoii 
Ib the aeeoiMl part. The oorrelBttTe words, I need ecaroely add, we y«^--•t*MtfA. 
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But how much nobler will be our sovereign's boast in lunrinff it 
to say that he found law dear, and left it cheap : found it a aeiSed 
book, and left it a living letter: found it a patrimony of the rich ; 
left it the inheritance of the poor : found it the two-edged sword of 
craft and oppression ; left it the staff of honesty, and the shield of 
innocence ! 

What a proud testimony does it bear to the character of our 
nation, that it is able to make a proper estimate of services like 
these : that while in other countries, the senseless mob fall down 
in stupid admiration, before the bloody wheels of the conqueror, 
even the conqueror by accident, in this, our people rise, with one 
accord, to pay their homage to intellect and virtue ! 

Oh ! how recreating is it to feel that occasions may rise in which 
the soul of man may resume her pretensions : in which she hears 
, the voice of nature whispering to her, " I have made man erect 
that he may look up to heaven :" in which even I can look up with 
calm security to the court, and down with the most profound con- 
tempt on the reptile I mean to tread upon ! 

3. llfDIRBOT DrTBEROGATIVB. 

Examples. 

Surely, they were indignant at this treatment : surely, the air 
rings with reproaches upon a man who has thus made them stake 
their reputation upon a falsehood, and then gives them little less 
than the lie direct to their assertions ! [No, sir ; nothing of all this 
is heard from our cabinet.] 

Surely, a people with whom we were connected by so many 
natural and adventitious ties, had some claim upon our humanity : 
surely, if our duty required that they and theirs should be sacri- 
ficed to our interests, or our passions, some regret mingled in the 
execution of the purpose ! We postponed the decree of ruin until 
the last moment: we hesitated, we delayed, until longer delay 
was dangerous ! [Alas ! sir, there was nothing of this kind.] 

I see no swords and bucklers on these floors ! 

Sure they lie, 
Who say thou cam'st a secret spy ! 

[Heaven ! are thy thunders idle ? and thou earth. 
That yet endurest his tread,] thou wilt not part 
Beneath him, and deep hide his infamy I 

[Oh !] the count 
Is pleasant then; and thou wouldst fain foiget 
A humble villager, who only boasts 
The treasure of the heart! 
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m. OOMPXLLATiyX XZOLAMATORY 6SNTEN0E8. 

1. Examples at the beginning. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen^ ! lend me your ears. 

Men ! brethren ! and fathers^ ! hear ye my defence which I now 
make unto you ! 

Friends, countrymen, and lovers^ 1 hear me for my cause, and 
be silent that you may hear. 

Truth^! friendship^! my country^! sacred objects^ sentiments 
dear to my hearty accept my last sacrifice. 

Oh thou disconsolate widow' ! robbed, so cruelly robbed, and in 
so short a time, both of a husband and a son^ ! .what must be the 
plenitude of thy sufferings ! 

Friends! fellow- citizens ! and countrymen! who have honored 
me with your presence and attention on this occasion, I thank you : 
I thank you from my heart 

Ye, who have hearts of pity ! ye, who have experienced the 
anguish of dissolving friendship ! who have wept and still weep 
over the mouldering ruins of departed kindred ! — ^ye can enter into 
the reflection. 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! 

Oh Luxury^ ! thou curst by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee f 

My mother earth ! 
And thou, fresh breaking day! and you, ye mountains! 
Why are ye beautiful f 

Fair star of evening ! splendor of the west ! 
Star of my country ! on the horizon's brink 
Thou hangest. 

Most potent, grave and reverend seigniors ! 
My very noble and approved good masters ! 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 
Is most true. 

day the fairest sure that ever rose ! 
Period and end of anxious Emma's woes ! 
Sire of her joy, and source of her delight ! 
0, winged with pleasure, take thy happy flight, 
Ajud give each iutore mom a tincture of thy white. 

S6 
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Ye well arrayed ! ye lilies of our land 1 

Ye lilies male ! who neither toil nor spm, 

(As sister lilies might,) if not so wise 

As Solomon, more sumptuous to the sight ! 

Ye delicate ! whom nothing can support, ' 

Yourselves most insupportable ! for whom 

The winter rose must blow, the sun put on 

A brighter beam in Leo, silky-soft 

Favonius breathe still softer, or be chid. 

And other worlds send odors, sauce and song. 

And robes, and notions, framed in foreign looms ! 

O ye Lorenzos of our age ! who deem 

One moment unamused a misery 

Not made for feeble man, who call aloud 

For every bauble drivelled o*er by sense, 

For rattles and conceits of every cast. 

For change of follies and relays of joy, 

To drag your patient through the t^ious length 

Of a short winter's day ! — say, sages ! say. 

Wit's oracles ! say, dreamers of ^ay dreams ! 

How will you weather an eternal night, 

Where such expedients fail f 



2. Examples in the middle. 

And he said, Men ! brethren ! and fathers' ! hearken. 

But Peter standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice and 
said unto them. Ye men of Judea^ ! and all ye that dwell in Jerusa- 
lem' ! be this known unto you. 

I love thee, mournful, sober-suited night ! 
When the faint moon, yet lingering in her wane. 
And veiled in clouds, with pale uncertain Hght 
Hangs o'er the waters of the restless main. 



3. Examples at the end. 

By the end to here meant, it will be borne in mind, the end of perfbct senae: mirtced 
tndUferently by paxtial or perfect doee : the end also of interrogatiTes and interrogattye eaDdft* 
WfttJffmfli and of their paita, If looae. 

Now that you are gone, who will take your place, servant <d 
God» and friend of man f 

Is this your triumph, this your proud applause, 
Childreax of truth, and champions of her cause ? 
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Behold, you powers I 
To whom you have intrusted human kind ! 
See Europe, Afric, Asia, put in balance, ^ 

And all weighed down by one light, worthless woman I 

And say, Supernal powers ! who deeply scan 
Heaven s dark decrees, unfathomed yet by man ! 
When shall the world call down to cleanse her shame 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name : 
That friend of nature, whose avenging hands 
• Shall burst the Lybian*s adamantine bands f 

How could ye do this, ye slaves and miserable panders of tyramiy f 

On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory and the grave ! 

Then melt, ye elements ! that formed in vain 
This troubled pulse and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers ! memorials of my doom ! 
And sink, ye stars ! that light me to the tomb ! 

&i •& Ihe preoedlDg examples of oompdltfiyes at the end, except the laaft thrae, thef tor- 
miimle with their ^>propriate ending, toe bend: in the la^ three, they yield to the orei^ 
powering fbrae of the downward slide and the imperative mood. 
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' So thought Palm3rra^ : where is she ! 

They will cry in the last accents of despair^, oh ! for a Wash- 
ington, an Adams, a Jefferson !* 

Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from the birth of 
Washington^ ; and what a century it has been ! 

At the end of the very next century, if she proceeds as she 
seems to promise^ what a wondrous spectacle may she not ex- 
hibit ! 

When Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, he said', How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ! 

And when he came to himself, he said', How many hired ser- 
vants of my father have enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger! 

If ye then, bein? evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
ehOdren', how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ! 



* Le. Oh what would we not give for a WtBhingtooy te 
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PraiBe and thanksgiving are the most delightful busineas of hear- 
en^ ; and God grant that they may be our greatest delight, our 
moat frequent employment, on earth ! 

Jerusalem', Jerusalem', thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee', how often would I bard 
gathered thy children tos^ether, even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, ana ye would not !* 

And the Idng was much moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept^ ; and as he went up, thus he said : O my 
son Absalom', my son', my son Absalom^ / would to God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 9on f 

When the sun rises or sets in the heavens, when autumn pours 
forth its fruits, or when winter returns in its awful forms, happy 
were it for us, did we view the Creator and Preserver of all, con- 
tinually manifesting himself in his various works ! 

When a government forbids its citizens, under pain of death, to 
receive any pension or largess from the hands of foreigners, how 
gentle and easy is that law to those, who, for the sake of their 
fatherland and liberty, would of their own accord, abstain from so 
unworthy an act ! but on the contrary, how harsh and oppressive 
does it appear to those who care for nothing but theur seLGsh 
gains! 

•If for the prosperity of our worldly attempts, for avoiding dan- 
gers that threaten us ^vith pain and damage, for defeating the 
adversaries of our secular quiet, we make our song of victory, how 
much more for the happy progress of our spiritual sSam, for 
escaping those dreadful hazards of utter ruin and endless tCNrture, 
for vanquishing sin and hell, those irreconcilable enemies to oar 
everlasting peace, are we obliged to utter triumphant anthems of 
joy and thankfulness ! 

Yes, beauty dwells in all our paths, but sorrow too is there : 
How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, still simimer air. 
When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the joyous things. 
That through the leafy places glance on many-colored wings ! 

Auspicious Ho^e ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every wo : 
Won by their sweets, in nature's languid hour, 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower : 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams, thy handmaid spirits bring ! 



^VdB tentenoe to not, flMcUy ipedctaigT semi-ezdaiiiatoryf but whoDy : yet the oompelbtfvF 
portkm being rbtually dedarattTe, I Ihdude this and other aam of the Mme kind, 
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What viewless forms the JBolian argfom play 

And sweep the farrowed lines of anxious thought away I 

Look then abroad through nature to the range 
Of planets, suns and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, O man I does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Befulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jore 
When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
On Tuliy's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail ! 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust. 
And Rome again is free ! 

Land of our fathers ! though 'tis ours to roam 
A land upon whose bosom thou might'st lie. 
Like infant on its mother's ; though 'tis ours 
To gaze upon a nobler heritage 
Than thou couldst e'er unshadow to thy sons ; 
Though ours to linger upon fount and sky, 
Wilder, and peopled with great spirits who 
Walk with a deeper majesty than thine ; 
Yet, as our fatherland, oh who shall tell 
The lone mysterious energy which calls 
Upon our sinking spirits to walk forth 
Amid thy wood and mount, where every hill 
Is eloquent with beauty, and the tale 
And sone of centuries, the cloudless years 
When fairies walked thy valleys, and the turf 
Bung to their tiny footsteps, and quick flowers 
Sprang with the lifting grass on which they trode : 
When all the landscape murmured to its rUls, 
And Joy with Hope slept in its leafy bowers ! 

Mtscellaneoui Examples of Exclamatory Sentences, 

Blush, then, ministers and warriors of imperial France, who have 
deluded your nation by pretensions to a disinterested regard for its 
liberties and rights I disgorge the riches extorted from your fellow- 
citizens, and the spoils amassed from con6scation and blood ! re- 
store to impoverished nations the price paid by them for the 
privilege of slavery, and now appropriated to the refinements of 
luxury and corruption 1 approach the tomb of Hannltoo^ and com* 

25* 
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pare the insignificance of jour gorgeous palaoes with the awful 
majesty of this tenement of clay ! 

If charters are not deemed sacred, how miserably precarious is 
every thing founded upon them I 

But I forbear, and come reluctantly to the transactions of that 
dismal night, when in such quick succession we felt the extremes 
of grief, astonishment and rage : when heaven in anger, for a dread- 
ful moment, suffered hell to take the reins : when Satan with his 
chosen band opened the sluices of New England's blood, and sacrile- 
giously polluted our land with the dead bodies of herguihless sons! 

May that magnificence of spirit, which scorns the low pursuits 
of malice, may that generous compassion, which often preserves 
from ruin even a guilty villain, forever actuate the noble bosoms 
of Americans ! 

Tell me, ye bloody butchers ! ye villains high and low 1 ye 
wretches who contrived, as well as ye who executed the inhuman 
deed! do you not feel the goads and stings of conscious guilt 
pierce through your savage b^oms ! 

Unhappy Monk ! cut off, in the gay mom of manhood, from all 
the joys which sweeten life : doomed to drag on a pitiful existence* 
without even a hope to taste the pleasures of returning health ! 

Ye dark, designing knaves ! ye murderers ! parricides ! how dare 
you tread upon the earth, which has drank in the blood of slaugh- 
tered innocents, shed by your hands : how dare you breathe that 
air which wafted to the ear of heaven the groans of those who fell 
a sacrifice to your accursed ambition ! But if the laboring earth 
doth not expand her jaws, if the air you breathe is not commis- 
sioned to be the minister of death, yet hear it and tremble I The 
eye of heaven penetrates the darkest chambers of the soul : traces 
the leading clue through all the labyrinths which your industrious 
folly has devised; and you, however you may have screened 
yourselves from human eyes, must be arraigned, must lift your 
hands, r^d with the blood of those.whose death you have procured* 
at the tremendous bar of God I 

May this Almighty Bemg graciously preside in all our councils : 
may he direct us to such measures as he himself shall approTe* 
and be pleased to bless: mdy we ever be a people favored of God : 
may our land be a land of liberty, the seat of virtue, the asylum 
of the oppressed, a name and a praise in the whole earth, untU the 
last shock of time shall bury the empires of the world in ons com- 
mon undistinguished ruin 1 

The voice of your father's blood dies to you from the gromd. 
My SODS, scorn to be slaves 1 In vain we met> the frowns of ty- 
rants ; in vain we crossed the boisterous ocean, found a new w<nid« 
and prepared it for th^ happy residence of liberty ; in vain we 
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toiled ; in ymn we fought ; we bled in vain ; if you, our ofbpriag, 
want valor to repel the assaults of her mvaders f 

Say, fellow-citizens! what dreadful thought now swells jour 
heaving bosoms 1 You fly to arms : sharp indignation flashes from 
each eye : revenge gnashes her iron teeth : death grins a hideous 
smile, secure to drench his greedy jaws in human gore ; whilst 
hovering furies darken all the air ! 

For what task more delightful than to contemplate the success- 
ful struggles of virtue : to see it, at one moment, panting under the 
grasp cJ oppression, and rising in the next with renewed strength, 
as if, like the giant son of earth, she had acquired vigor from the fall : 
to see hope and disappointment, plenty and want, defeats and vic- 
tories, following each other in rapid succession, and contributing, 
like light and shade, to the embellishment of the piece ! — What 
more soothing to the soft and delicate feelings of humanity, than to 
wander, with folded arms and slow and pensive step, amidst the 
graves of departed heroes, to indulge the mingled emotions of gnef 
and admiration : at one moment giving way to private sorrow, and 
lamenting the loss of a friend, a relation, a brother ; in the next, 
glowing with patriot warmth, ga2dng with ardor on their wounds, 
and invoking their spirits, while we ask Heaven to inspire us with 
equal fortitude ! 

Strange, unaCbountable paradox! How much more rational 
would it be to argue that the natural enemy of the privileges of 
freemen is he who is robbed of them himself ! 

How many opportunities do foreign attachments afford, to tamper 
with domestic factions : to practise the arts of seduction : to mis- 
lead public opinion : to influence or awe the public councils ! 

How novel, how grand the spectacle ! 

Commencing his administration, what heart is not charmefl with 
the recollection of the pure and wise principles announced by him- 
self as the basis of his political life ! 

No matter how we may have graduated in the scale of nations ; 
no matter with what wreath we may have been adorned, or what 
blessings we may have been denied ; no matter what may have 
been our feuds, our- follies or our misfortunes ; it has at least been 
universally conceded, that our hearths were the home of the domes- 
tic virtues ; and that love, honor and conjugal fidelity, were the 
dear and indisputable deities of our household ! 

It is Without remedy : it is without antidote : it is without evasion I 

Under such a visitation, how dreadful would be the destiny of 
the virtuous andflhe good, if the providence of our constitution had 
not given you Hie power, as,' I trust, you will have the principle, to 
bniis»the head of the serpent and crumble the altar of its idolatry ! 

But I do ask you, of what materials must the man be composed. 
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who oould thus debase the national liberafity ! What! was the 
compense of that lofty heroism which has almost appropriated to the 
British navy the monopoly of maritime renown, was that grateful 
offering which a weeping country pours into the lap of its ^riot's 
Widow, and into the cradle of its warrior's orphans, was that gen- 
erous consolation with which a nation's gradtude cheers the last 
moments of her dying hero, by the portraiture of his children sus- 
tained and ennobled by the legacy of his achievements, to be thus 
deliberately perverted into the bribe of a base, reluctant, unnat- 
ural prostitution ! Oh ! I know of nothing to parallel the self- 
abasement of such a deed, except the audacity that requires an 
honorable jury to abet it ! 

Gracious God ! is it not enough to turn mercy herself into aa 
executioner! You convict for murder; here is the hand that 
murdered innocence : you convict for treason ; here is the vilest 
disloyalty to friendship : you convict for robbery ; here is one who 
plundered virtue of her dearest jewel, and dissolved it even in the 
bowl of that hospitality held out to him ! 

What ! Must I not only reveal this guilt, must I not only expose 
this perfidy, must I not only brand the infidelity of a wife and a 
mother ; but must I, amid the agonies of outraged nature, make 
the brother proof of the sister's prostitution ! 

Happy was it for Ireland that she had recovered her rights by 
victory, not stained by blood : not a victory bathed in the tears of 
a mother, a sister, or a wife : not a victory hanging over the grave 
of a Warren or a Montgomery, and uncertain whether to triumph 
in what she had gained, or to mourn over what she had lost ! 

Must we then realize that Hamilton is no more : must the sod, 
not yet cemented on the tomb of Washington, still moist with our 
tears, ^ so soon disturbed to admit the beloved companion of 
Washington ; the partner of his dangers ; the object of his confi- 
dence ; the disciple who leaned upon his bosom ! ilnsatiable 
Death ! will not the heroes and statesmen whom mad ambition has 
sent from the crimsoned fields of Europe suffice to people thy 
dreary dominions ! 

And in our infant country, how small was the remnant of our 
revolutionary heroes which had been spared from thy fatal grasp ! 
Could not our Warren, our Montgomery, our Mercer, our Greene, 
our Washington appease thy vengeance for a few short years ; 
shall none of our early patriots be permitted to behold the per- 
fection of their own work in the stability of pur government and the 
maturity of our institutions ; or* hast thou predetermined, dread 

* Or dmnneUTe. Thto fa the onhr faMtaiice of dooMe InterrogatiTe inrrlamittoii with wiiMi 
I h»Te met; and I have met with tnfat4x> late for inaertioQ In its proper ]»taoe. UfadeliT«rad« 
I need icaicely lay, like a doable IntemigittTe Mnteooe. 
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King ai Tenon 1 to bkst the world's best h(^, and, bj depririAg 
OS of aU the conductora of oar glorious Bevdution, compel ns to 
bury our liberties in their tombs I O Hamilton ! great would be 
the relief of my mind, were I permiUed to exchange the arduous 
duty of attempting to portray the varied excellence of thy charac- 
ter, for the privilege of venting the deep and unavailing sorrow 
which swells my bosom at the remembrance of the gentleness of 
thy nature : of thy splendid talents and placid virtues I 

I tremble to think that I am called to attack, from this place, a 
crime, the very idea of which almost freezes one with horror : a 
crime, too, which exists among the poHto and polished orders of 
society ; and which is accompanied with every aggravation : com* 
mitted with cool deliberation, and openly in the race of day ! 

And was there, my God ! no other sacrifice valuable enough : 
would the cry of no other blood reach the place of retributioo and 
wake justice, dozing over her awful seat ! 

Had it not had its advocates, had not a strange preponderance 
of opinion been in favor of it, never, lamented Hamilton i hadst 
thou thus fallen in the midst of thy days, and before thou hadst 
reached the zenith of thy glory ! 

that I possessed the talent of eulogy, and that I might be per« 
mitted to indulge the tenderness of friendship, in paying the last 
tribute to his memory ! O that I were capable of placing this 
g^reat man before you.* 

Approach, and behold, while I lift from bis sepulchre its cover- 
ing ! Ye admirers of his greatness ! ye emulous of hb talents and 
his fame ! approach and behold him now I How pale I how silent I 
No martial bands admire the adroitness of his movements ; no fas- 
cinated throng weep, and melt, and tremble at his eloquence! 
Amazing change ! a shroud, a coffin, a narrow subterranean dwel- 
ling — this is all that now remains of Hamilton ! 

Where would be the spirit, where the courage of their slain fa- 
thers? Snatehed and gone from ignoble sons! What should 
we smswer to the children we leave behind ; who will take their 
praise or their reproach, from the conduct x>f their sires, and those 
sires republicans ; who, rejecting from the train of their succession 
the perishing honors of a riband or a badge, are more nobly in- 
spired to transmit the unfading distinctions that spring from the 
resolute discharge of all the patriot's high duties ! 

Impious as well as insulting ! The leopard cannot change Ins 
spots or the Ethiopian his skin, but we, toe, are to put oflf our bod- 
ies and become unlike ourselves as the price of our safety I 

When it happens that some of them are surrendered up, on ex- 

* Each of fheM «rxciiin«tiMiit to (he flnt port of a sln^ compact, begbmiaff with if: tbt 

Mmnil wart t wM<iM><"g wltli thmm. h oing ntiHaw| ton(t. [fji m^* mp tAmt, 4g» ttmiTl'tf. 
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amination and allowance of the proofs, it is not unusual to advert to 
it as an indication of British justice and g^enerosity I The very act» 
which, to an abstract judgment, should be taken as stamping a seal 
upon the outrage by the acknowledgment it implies from themselyes 
of the atrocity, is converted into the medium of homage and praise I 
Inverted patriotism : drooping, downcast honor j to derive a pleas- 
urable sensation from the insulting confession of a crime I 

They did not know that the angel of the Lord would go forth 
with them, and smite the invaders of their sanctuary : they did not 
know that generation after generation, would, on t&s^ day, rise up 
and call them blessed ; that the sleeping quarry would leap forth 
to pay them voiceless homage ; that their names would be handed 
down, from father to son, the penman's theme and the poet's insfu- 
ration ; challenging, through countless years, the jubilant praises ai 
an emancipated people, and the plaudits of an admiring worid 1 
no ! they knew, only, that the arm which should protect, was op- 
pressing them ; and they shook it off: that the chalice presented 
to their lips was a poisoned one ; and they dashed it away ! ^ 

Sole survivor of an assembly of as great men as the world has 
witnessed, in a transaction, one of the most important that history 
records; what thoughts, what interesting reflections must fill his 
elevated and devout soul ! If he dwell on the past, how touching 
its recollections : if he survey the present, how happy ; how joy- 
ous ; how full of the fruition of that hope, which his ardent patri- 
otism indulged : if he glance at the future, how does the prospect 
of his country's advancement almost bewilder his weakened concep- 
tion ! Fortunate, distinguished patriot ! interesting relic of the past ! 

Alas ! those attic days are gone : that sparkling eye is quenched : 
^that voice of pure and delicate affection, which ran with such bril- 
liancy and effect through the whole compass of colloquia) music, 
now bright with wit, now melting in tenderness, is hushed forever 
in the grave ! 

Thus lived and thus died our sainted Patriots ! May their spir- 
its still coiltinue to hover over their countrymen, inspire their coun- 
cils, and guide them in the same virtuous and noble path ; and may 
that God, in whose hanas are the issues of all things, confirm and 
perpetuate, to us, the inestimable boon which through their agency, 
he has bestowed, and make our Columbia the bright example for 
all the struggling sons of liberty around the globe ! 

Great Heaven ! how frail thy creature man is made : 
How by himself insensibly betrayed i 

How blest the solitary's lot; 
Who all-forgetting, aU-forgot, 
Within his humble cell. 
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The oayern irfld with taagfinff rooto» 
Sits o'er hk newly-fi;athered IniitBy 
Beside his crystal well ! 

Our portion is not large, indeed. 
But then how little do we need ! 

Famine, plague, war, and an unnumbered throng 
Of guilt-ayengmg ills, to man belong ; 
What black, what ceaseless cares besiege our state : 
What strokes we feel from fancy and from fate 1 

happy plains, remote from war's alarms. 
And all the ravages of hostile arms ; 
And happy shepherds, who, secure from fear. 
On open downs preserve your fleecy care ; 
Whose spacious bams groan with increasing store. 
And whirlmg flails disjoint the creaking floor ! 

How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ; 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ; 
Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave ; 
Eternal sunshine in the storms of life : 
How richly were my noontide trances hung 
With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys ; 
Joy behind joy, in endless perspective ! 

Life ! ask my life I confess ! record myself 

A viUain for the privilege to breathe. 

And carry up ana down this cursed city 

A discontented and repining spirit. 

Burdensome to itself, a few years longer. 

To lose it, may be at last, in a lewd quarrel 

For some new friend, treacherous and false as thou art I 

No. g 

Oh Heaven ! that one miffht read the^book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times 

Make mountains level and the continent. 

Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 

Into the sea ; and, other times, to see 

The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune's hips : how chances mock, - 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 

With diveni liquors ! 

Ha! again. 
Said he, young Hanry Percy's spur was cold: 
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Of hotspur, ooldspor : that rebellion 
Had met ill luck 1 ' 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The raggedest hour that time and spite dare bting. 
To frown upon the enraged Northumberland ; 
Let heaven kiss earth ; now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confined ; let order die ; 
And let this world no longer be a stage, 
To feed contention in a lingering act. 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms ; that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 

Oh, yet, for God's sake, go not to these wars ! 
[The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
when you were more endeared to it than now.] 

What ! is my lord of Winchester installed. 
And called unto a cardinal's degree ! 

She is beholden to thee, gentle youth 1 
Alas ! poor lady ! desolate and left ! 

Ha ! majesty ! how high thy glory towers 
When the nch blood of kings is set on fire ! 

What ! The kind Ismena 
That nursed me : watched my sickness ! 

What ! Love my foe : 
Love ot^e descended from a race of tyrants. 
Whose blood yet reeks on my avenging sword ! 

Hippolitus !* 
Am I alive or dead ! Is this Elysium ! 
'Tis h« ! 'tis all Hippolitus ! 

Why look you so upon me ? 
I am but sorry, not afeared ! delayed. 
But nothing altered ! 

'Would thou hadst less deserved ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine I 

* TUs is not oompellBdvB, but a rimple dedantlTe ezdamatioD; and aboold Iheraibw to 
deUfwed with peilbok don. 
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THE BUXED SENTENCE, CIRCUMSTANCE AND FARENTHESia 

I. THE MIXED SENTENCE. 

Rule XX. The mixed sentence is delivered in conformity to the 
rules which govern the delivery of the particular sentences of which 
h ia composed. ' 

Aa tlieitiiiUmt to now mppoted to be Oilhr ioquaiated with ererjr MDtenee in the EatSUU 
tonguagOf with its peculiar sinictiire and the bw of its d^very, and conaequentty with aU the 



elementB which, in combination, form the mixed sentence, I will not trottbie liim in thb place 
with examples, bnt slnply refer him to the Olasalflcatlon, where a wiflident number farilli 
tration ana practice will be found. 



n. THE CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Rule XXI. At the beginning and in the middle of declarative, 
or declarative exclamatory sentences without partial close, and of 
the parts of sentences ending with pailial close, the circumstance 
always terminates with the bend ; and at the end of such sentences 
and parts of sentences, it terminates with partial or perfect close. 
At the beginning, in the middle, an& at the end of interrogative or 
interrogative exclamatory sentences, it conforms to the slide. 

A particalar spoaba ot ctatrumstance, of which **Bold he," **cried James,** "answered Oor- 
nelina,'* ^c^ though not Ibrmlngr a part of the queatlcn which precedes them, and usually 
having the intent)satlve or exclamatoiy point between them and the question, is neverthetoas 
dellTered with a continuation of the same slide. For examples of this and of <rther drcumr 
HHioeB, for Otuairatlon and practice, I refer the student, aa abovci to the dasHiflcntion. 

III. THB PARENTHESIS. 

Rule XXII. If the parenthesis follows a part of a sentence 
making imperfect sense, it terminates with the bend : if it follows 
partial or perfect close, that is to say, if it is placed between parts 
of a sentence making perfect loose, or between two sentences, it 
ends with the partial or perfect close. 

with regard to declarative parenthetical sentences, this rule, I believe, holds unlvenaDj 
true :* intGorogatives modUV it somewhat After imperfect sense, the ristaig slide being neailjr 
allied to the bend, and having but a slight tendency to break the connection, is pretty fully 
de v eloped ; bat the (klling slide, like the inferior sweep of emphasis, must return to the lertA 
of the sentence* or it will sever the connection altogether, like partial or perfect ckise, to which 
tt is nMoiv rdated. After perfect sense, or partial and perfect close, the slides are unchecked. 

Apart mom the terminatran, the parenthesis should be delivered according to the nature of 
fhe sentence of which it consisla. 

To diflltegulsh the parenthesto ftom the including sentence, it sboukL in genersl, be read 
with leas Ibrce, or a lower tone of voice. I say in generalj because the reverse of this ia som^ 
timea neoessaiy ; as when the parenthesia oonelsti of a rapid and vehement question, or start* 
Ung exdBmatl<». The matai thing is, to mark the parenihesis as such ; snd aa dobig thia 
gnoefUUy ia a neoessaiy qwaliflcation of the ffood reader or speaker, I subjoin copkHia ezam- 
plflB for practice : Including thoee already adduced in the Caaasiflcation. 

Examples. 

We hold, you know, (and riffhtly too,) that all government is« or 
ought to be made and managea for the benefit of the people. 



Bueepit in cbms In which wilten have violated propriety In oompoiitkii. 

26 
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And tbere will I nourish thee, (for yet there are five yean of 
famine^) lest thou and thy household, and all that thou hast come 
to poverty. 

He had not been there, (as I was informed by those who lived 
in his neighborhood, and who were acquainted with him,) since the 
year 1796. 

Should liberty continue to be abused in this country, as it has 
been for some time past, (and though demagogues may not admit, 
yet sensible and observing men will not deny that it has been,) the 
people will seek relief in despotism or in emigration. 

The power of such characters in nature, says Mr. Whately, 
(from whom I am happy to borrow the following observations, not 
only from the beauty of their expression, but from their singular 
coincidence in the illustration of the fact I have been endeavoring 
to establish,) the power of such characters is not confined to the 
ideas which the objects themselves immediately suggest. 

No such claimant bein^ found, (I mean none who knew the con- 
tents ; for many declared that they expected just such a packet, 
and believed it to be their property,) Mr. Blenner very coolly 
resolved to apply the money to his own use. 

I had often heard of my friend S — 's charming place, bis ezc^* 
lent house, his every thing, in short, that great wealth (for he is a 
man of very large estate) could bestow, and taste, (for everybody 
talked of his and Mrs. L — 's taste,) could adorn. I pictured htt 
groves, his lawns, and his waterfalls, with somewhat of that enthu- 
siasm for country scenery which you seem to feel ; and I thought 
of his daughters, (two elegi^nt girls, whom I had just seen for a 
few moments in the way from New Yor^,) as the wood-nymphs of 
the scene. 

On the other hand, by what I had almost called an accidental 
circumstance, but one which ought rather to be considered as a 
leading incideiH in the ^reatHrain of events connected with the 
cstabbshment of constitutional freedom in this country, it came to 
pass, that nearly all the colonies (founded as they were on the 
charters granted to corporate institutions in England, which had 
for their object the pursuit of the branches of trade pertinent to a 
new plantation,) adopted a regular representative system. 

That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we haVe looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the word of life ; (for the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us ;) that which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us. 

Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know Hie 
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law,) how that the law hath dominioii over a man as long as he 
lireth ? 

Is it, (permit me to ask,) because this affords no immediate 
profit, that yon refuse to pursue it ? 

Could he possibly have committed this crime, (I am sure he 
could not,) which, as all will acknowledge, is at variance with the 
character he has borne, and* the whole tenor of his life ? 

And what now, (I ask you,) is to save us from the abuse of aU 
this power f What is to prevent our free democracy (especially 
when our country becomes crowded with people, as it will be by- 
and-by, even though our woods and pniiries, and our cities are 
choked with men, almost stifling each other with their hot breath,) 
from followiqg its natural bent, and launching us all, or those who 
come after us, in a wild and lawless anarchy \ 

She had managed this matter so well, (oh ! she was the most 
artful of women !) that my father's heart was gone before I sus- 
pected it was in danger. 

It was represented by an analogy, (oh ! how inadequate !) which 
was borrowed from the religion of paganism. 

Shall we continue (alas ! that I should be constrained to ask the 
question!) in a course so dangerous to health, so enfeebling to 
mind, so destructive to^ character? 

I wished (why should I deny it T) that it had been my case in- 
stead of my sister's. 

Him I am to leave here, being first cleansed of the deep dye 
with which, by my art, (and what art is it I am not familiar with f ) 
I have stained his skin to the darkest hue of the African. 

Sir, to borrow the words of one of your own poets, whose 
academic sojourn was in the next college to that in which we are 
now assembled, (and in what language but that of MHton, can I 
hope to do justice to Bacon and Newton f ) if their star should 
ever for a period go down, it must be to rise again with new 
splendor. 

Then went the captain with the officers and brought them with- 
out violence ; (for they feared the people, lest they should have 
been stoned ;) and when they had brought them, they set them 
before the council. 

Let the bishop be one that ruleth well his own house : having 
his children in subjection : (for if a man know not how' to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God S) not a 
novice, lest being lifted up with pride, he fall into condemnation of 
the devil. 

I will therefore chastise him and release him. (For of necessity, 
he must release one of them at the feast.) And they cried out all 
at once: saying, Away with this man and release unto us Barab- 
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has ; (who for a certain sedition made in the citj» and for maidery 
was cast into prison.^ 

Brethren ! be ye lollowers together of me, and mark them which 
walk so, as ye have us for an example. (For many walk, of whom 
I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ ; whose end is destruction ; 
whose god is their belly ; and whose glory is in their shame : who 
mind earthly things.) For our conversation is in heaven. 

God hath a special indignation against pride above all other 
sins ; and he will cross our endeavors, not because they are evil, 
(what hurt could there be in laying one brick upon another ; or in 
rearing a Babel more than any other edifice f ) but because this 
business h proudly undertaken. 

Let me earnestly impress it on every one who wishes to be 
saved, (and if we do not, why approach the sanctuary of God : 
why hear the words 'of this book : why lift up a prayer to the 
throne of heaven in the name of the great Redeemer ¥) if you 
wish to be saved, go not into such society ; or if you enter it un- 
awares, remain not in it. 



CHAPTER VIL 



EXERCISES ON PARAGRAPHS, OR SENTENCES IN 

CONTINUOUS DISCOURSE. 

In the portion of this work on which we are about to enter, 
the student is gradually left, after the first three sections, to 
which I have appended copious notes, to his own resources in the 
analysis of sentential structure, and the application of preceding 
principles and rules. If, as is here supposed, he has carefully 
committed to memory and thoroughly digested those principles 
and rules, he will meet with no difficulty on the succeeding pages, 
which he cannot easily surmount : without such preliminary prep- 
aration he will probably stumble over the simplest passages; 
and hb progress, if he make any progress, will be slow, embar- 
rassed and extremely dbcouraging. As elsewhere, the diligent 
student will find here his merited reward : the indolent and heed- 
less, his appropriate punishment 

In the notes succeeding each of the first three sectioDs I have 
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indicated the manner in which exercises in reading, or rehearsals 
before speaking, should be conducted : barely indicated ; for I 
have confined my attention to structure, emphasis and the rules 
of delivery. Of articulation, accent, and much under the head of 
modulation, especially key, force and rate, I have said nothing. 
What I have omitted will be supplied, I suppose, by the student 
himself, or his intelligent instructor: leaving nothing, in short, 
hitherto advanced, without pertiniBnt use. For a distinct enumer- 
ation of the different topics to which attention should be given 
at a recitation, I refer to the beginning of Ch. Vlth. 



BEa L HAMLETS INSTRUCnON TO THE PLATEBB. 

1 Speak the speech, I pray you', as I pronounced it to you^ : 
trippingly on the tongue^ ; but if you mouth it, as many of our 

2 players do', I had as lief the town-mer spake my lines. Nor 
do not saw the air too much with your hand thuSy but use 
all gently^; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, (as I ma^ 
say,) whirlwind of your passion', you must acquire, and beget 

3 a temperance, that may give it smoothness^, 0, it oflfends me to 
the soul, to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a pas- 
sion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings^ ; who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inex- 

4 plicable dumb shows, and ^noise. I would have such a fellow 

5 whipped for o'erdoing Termagant^ : it out-herods Herod. Pray 

6 you, avoid it. Be not loo tame neither', but let your own 

7 discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the word'; the 
word to the action^ : with this special observance^ : that you oV- 
step not the modesty of nature^; for any thing so oYer-done is 
from the purpose of playing^; whose end, both at the first, and 
now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature^ : 
to show virtue her own feature''; scorn her own image''; and 

8 the very age and body of the time', his form, and pressure, Now 
this, overdone^ or come tardy otP, though it make the unskilful 
laugh, cannot but make, the judicious grieve"^; the censure of 
which one, must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre 

9 of others. O, there be playei-s, that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise, and that highly, (not to speak it profanely,) that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Chris- 
tian, pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of nature's journeymen had made men, and not . 
made them well^ : they imitated humAoity so abominably, 

26* 
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HAMLETS INSTRUCTION TO THE PLAYERS, RHETORICALLY PABBEa 
* 1st Seutenco. 

QwutUm 1, What \b the nature of this sentenoo f Jtiuwtr, It is a oompoond dadantHv 
peribct loose se&teuoe with two parts. 

Q. 2. WhiU do you mean by a oompoond aentenoe f j1. A aentenoe whidi oonl^m 
either a Mtngie propotition^ having two or more subjects and rcrbSf or iwcormorepraponiimut 
having iuditfl?nintly ono aubjea and verb, or two or more subjects snd verbs. {See CioeeffU^ 
Uon : QmpotiMd HenU) 

Q. 3. What, by a dedamtlve aentenoe f ^. A sentence whidi states or dedsres some- 
thing in some one of the various rulations of time, dec {See Gaesif. Deci. SeuL) 

Q. 4. What, by a loose Bcutenoe f j9. A senleuoo which contains two or more disUuBt 
thou^ related proposiiionm conui'cted by couj unctions, adverbs or relative pronouns «q>r B BS u d 
or understood. {Hee Cuuaif. Jmuc HenL) 

Q. 5. What, by a perfect loose { Jl. A sentence which has the oonstmetioD of all tti 
parts oompleta. {See Classif, ibid,) 

Q. 6. You say this perfect loose sentence consists of two parts: what is the nature of Ihs 
sentence in the lint part f Ji. It is a compound dedarative imperfect louse, with two sab* 
parts : the first ending with yov, and the second with tongue, 

Q. 7. What do you mean by an imperiect loose f A. A loose sentence which baa its Unt 
part complete, but Uie succeeding pan or purts fragmentary : requiring a portion of the fint 
part (imoeratood) to complete their oonsirucUon. {See Cuueif^ as above.) 

Q. & What is the natiuv of the sub-paru t A. The first ending with f mi, Is a dedarativs 
single compact of the second form. 

Q. 0. VVhat do you mean by a compact sentence \ A. K sentence always consisting of 
two parti: each of which begins with a word which relates to another word at the beginning 
of the other. {See Claesif. Compact SetU.) 

Q. 10. What, by the ix^cund form ; A. Compact sentences have these coirdatiTe words, 
sometimes both expresaed; sometimes, only one of them; and sometimes both are under- 
stood. If both are expressed, the compact Ijelongs to the first form : if only one, to the 
If neither is expressed, to the third. {See CUuetf^ a* above.) 

Q. 1 1. Whut is the nature of the second Hul>-uiirt f .4. It is a simple declarative i 
having the clause, sprak the epeech^ underatood before trippingly. 

qTIs. What is a simple sentence f A. A sentence liaving but one subject and one vart. 
{See Claesif. Simple Sent.) 

Q. 13. We luive now analyzed one of the parts of the perfect loose sentence ; what Is the 
nature of the second ? A. it is a mixed sentence. 

Q. 14. What do you mean by a mixed sentence f A. A sentence consisting of two or 
more sentences of the same kind, or of different kinds combined. {See Claesif. Miied SenLS 

Q. 15. Are the sentences combined here of the same, or different qiedes A. Of the 
same: both beins^ single coraimcts of the second form: the greater comprehending, having 
the relative words if—thm^ and the lean comprehended, the relative words eo — as, 

Q. 16. What is tlio proi>or punctuation between the principal parts of this Bc»nteooe ; that 
is, before bull A. The semicolon ; because the connective but is expressed. {Su Pwncr— ■ 
tion^ Semicolon.) 

(^. 17. WhiU is the proper punctuation between the sub-parts of the first principal part; 
that ia, before tr^/>in^/y i A. The colon; because the connective, aasM/y or U^tii, is nndier- 
stood. 

^. 18. In the first snb-part you have the clause, / praf fou : what ia the rhetorical oame 
of it f A. A circun^tiuioe. 

Q. 19. What is the nature of a circumstance f A. It is a part <^ a aentoioe necemaiy to 
the sense, but nut the construction. {See Classif. Circumstance.) 

Q. 20. Is it necessarv to the sense in this plaocY A. Yes; Ibr if it were not inserted, the 
request of Hamlet would be a command. 

Q. 31. How is a circumstance always pimctuatcd ? A. At the beginning of perfect seoss 
it is always followed, in the middle, preoedixi and followed, and at the end preceded, bj a 
comma : at thQ,end, it is of course followed by one of the pauses of perfect sense. {See Cissstf., 
us above.) 

Q. 22. What is the proper punctuation of tne second principal partf A. As it makes 
imperfect sense nntil completed, the comma only can be iiuerted, as in the text, between the 
parts of the less and greater compacts. {See Punctuation^ Gfmma^ and Gassif. Sing. CmmpaeL ) 

Q. 23. What is moant by the general delivery of a sentence t A. Its delivery apart A«m 
the consideration of emphasis; that is, its choracleristic delivery. 

Q. 24. What is the general delivery of the whole perfect loose sentence r A. {SeeRmUIX) 

Q. 25. What, of the first part, or imperfect loose wntenoe f A. {See Ibid,) 

q. 26. What, of the second part, or mixed sentence f A. {See Rule XX.) 

Q. 27. What, of the drcumatance in the first part f A. {See Rule XXI.) 

Q. 38. Can you tell me which are the emphatic wordsY A. Premowued, mamtky auaf, 
toWlKrier. 

Q. 20. What is the effect of emphasis on each f A. Oa prenemneed snd feowi»«rur, betaig 
in Qie same short division of sense with dose, the lower sweep is converted into the ftlttag 
tfkto to dose: (Sss JEsy*^ &e. //; 3. 5 :) on swaM and suuiy, emphasia has a AiU derolop- 
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of botfc wm w M ; there bging ample room tor tt between thew wowfa and the p— e on 
elflier hemL (See EmpILt See, II. h) 
30l Now deliTer the nentence. 

2ct Sentonoe. 

Q. 1. What kind of aentenoe la this f jf . Before I aoawer thia qneatton, I muat make an 
oheenratton or two on the uae of nor voAfer In thia place. 

JW ia uaed hora precisely as if preceded by another negative member of the aame aentenee^ 
begfnnJIng with nettkrr or net : aa if, Instead of the sentence ahvadv analyied, the author had 
written aa foOowii: ** Neither speak the qieech dUlerenUy from the manner to whidi I prc^ 
nouDoed it, n«r saw the air too much with your hand thoa ; but," Jcc, or as foUows : ** ]X> 
not neak the speech dlflbrently IVom the manner 1 pronounced It, nor saw the air witti your 
hand thus ; buv '^c. 

Bhoukl we adopt the first oonatraetion, the whole sentence win be a oompoond dedaradre 
perfact looee, oonsisling of three parts : the first terminating with tkue, and oompri^ng a sin> 
db compact wilh neither — nar^ for correlative words ; the second, a simple dedaratkre ; and 
ue third a compound declarative close. Should we adopt the second oonetmctton, me whole 
aentenoe will be a double compact with the fint and third part expressed : the flnt or iw^ir 
tive part comprising two memoers, and the third, forming a perfect looee, oonaiating of two 



The word for is here used as the e<niivalent of and. In its proper ibroe, It dtooM Introduce • 
reason for something going before ; but this ia not the case : it simply ropeets the preceding 
sentiment in another form. The propriety of substituting siuf, wdl readily be peroeived by 
employing it I should add, perhaps, that if /or was here ummI in its proper sensoi that is, as 
the equivalent of beeauee, the whole sentence would bo a double compact with three of its 
parte expressed : the first, third and fourth ; that is. the neitative witn two members, the 
affirmative opposed to the negative, and the reason Ux this afiirrantive. 

On the whole, of the two methods of construction noticed above, I prefbr the second: 
namely, thiU which makea the whole sentence a declarative double compact with Che first and 
third part expreaaed. 

Q. S. WHiat is a double compact sentence f jf . It ia a sentence consisting ot two Bim^ 
eompacts : each having the correlative words therefore— beeauee wfor, and the two together 
comprtoiug four parts : the first, a negative, the second, an afllrroative or negative assigning a 
reason for the preceding negative, the third an afllmiative opposed to the first, and the Iborth 
an aflkmatlve or negative aasigning a reason for the third. (See Claeeif. Double Cet^jmet,) 

Q. 3. You have said the third proposition, in the preeent instance, beglnnij^ with buty oon- 
talna a perfect loose sentence in two parts : what is the nature of the sentence in each pait f 
jf. The first, ending with gently, is a simple declarative sentence : (eee Sentence IvC, 11, 13 €md 
Rrferenee :) the second is a compound dediunUve close. 

Q. 4. Will you define a cloee sentence? ^. It is one which contains a single propoeition, 
oompriaiiw two or more subjects and vertjs. (See Claeeif. Conmound Cloee.) 

Q. 5. vV^hat unusual appendage has this sentence f Ji. It includes a parenthesis ; by 
which ia meant a sentence or part of a sentence, included in another sentence or part of a sen* 
fence, and neither necensary to the sense nor comtniction. (See Claeeif. Parentheeie.) 

Q. ft. What is the proper punctuation between the first and third part of the double compact ; 
Ihat ia, between thue and bull Ji. The comma. {See Claeeif. Double Conqrart) 

Q. 7. What, between the ports of the third ; that m, between ge%Ulf and for t A. The 
aemicokm. (See Sentence 1. 16.) 

Q. & What should be the punctuation of the parenthesis I A. The parentheaia moat al- 
waya have the same pause after it, as before it. As it is inserted here after imperfect aense, 
the comma, if any, should be inserted before and therefore alter it. I sny if anp, because 
■trictly speaking none should be insi*rted ; for if the parenthesis were absent, and and wAtr/- 
wind could not be separated by any pause. {See Claeeif. Parentheeie.) 

Q. 9. What is the general delivery of a double compact f Ji. The first part, if consisting 
of a single member, is delivered with the waving slide : that is, the sliae formed by the 
sweeps of emphasis more or less Ailly developfHl : if comprising two or mpre members, eadi 
of these should be delivered in the same miumer except tlie lai^ ; which may either be deliv- 
ered in the same manner or with partial close. (See Rule VIII.) In the present instance, we 
have thia choice ; for the cOtet of nor (eee above) is prectoely the same as If the member im- 
plied by tt waa really expreased. 

The succeeding propositions or parts of a double compact are delivered relatively like parts 
of a perfect loose sentence. (See let S>-ntmef,34, and Rutt IX.) 

Q. 10. What are the emphatic words? A. Thue^ gnUltfy whMmnd, temperamee and 



Q. 11. Is emphasis on each of these words of the same kind f .^. No : that on wkiriwmd 
hi defiidTed emphasis. 

^. IS. What do you mean by deferred emphasis f A. In theory torrent^ tempeot and 
wktrlioindy are equally emphatic ; but in practice, the emphasis is deferred to the last, to avoid 
the rec u rr e nce or similar sounds. (See Emphaeiey Sec /. 3.) 

Q. 13. Wliat Is the efifect of emphasis on each t A. It the negative part should be d^ 
Bvered with the waving slide, the emphaals oa thus wUl have its lower swe^ limited to the 
wad : If tt teHninatea with partial close, the emphasis will coincide with it (See £ai^ See. 
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£ a 4) Oft #«K% and mootkiut*^ empharfi eolnoldet wflfa Mitfal aad Mribelciow: oi 

t«mp«nme«y the lower sweep is oonflned to the word : (Sm £aip«^ Sk. ILH :) on wkitiwimd • 
Adl development of the sweeps. {Set Ew^lL^ Sec. I. 1.) 
14. Deinrer the wnntenoe. 

dd Sentence. 

Q. L What kind ofsrairaoe is this? jf . A oompoand deelantiTe perfeet looee vifli two 
parts. (fiM IH Sentmety 1—6.) 

Q. S. What is the sentenoe in the flrat of these parts f jf . A compoond dedarattTO < 
(see Srf Sentence, 4,) preceded by the Tariable ezdamatkm O ; which is here a i 
to what follows. (See Ck, VI. Simple Spimtaneoue Exel^wiations, %. 5.) 

Q. 3. What, in the leoond part f ^. Also a compound dedaratiTe dose : It Indndes m 
circumstanoe ; namely, for the meet part. {See SenL lety 18-91.) 

Q. 4. What is the jMoper prnictuation between the partsf «/f. The semiooloD ; fbrflia 
OOunecttTe vke is expresaed. (J>ee HenL lee, 16.) 

Q. 5. What is the proper punctuati<» of the parta sepantelyconridered. A, The nniii^l 
should be inserted l)etween ita principal members. {See SenL 2d, 4.) 

Q. 0. WhiU is the general delivery of the whole t (See SenL let, 94.) 

Q. 7. What of ew:h part t (See Rv^e VI.) 

Q. 8. Which are the emphatic words r A. Seid,rag»,grem!iMiMge<,mestVMSiwei9e» Jt^» 
nd neiee, defeired emphasis. {See 2d Sentence, IS.) 

Q. 9. What is the eflbct in each case r On eout and r^e, dreomAez: on taetf, ftdl d»* 
Telopment: on grenmdtinge and mriee, it ooinddes with partial doae. (See SenL l«C,fl^ 

IOl DettTor the sentence. 

4th Sentence. 

1. What Is the name of this sentence f jf . It is a oompoand dedaretlTa pertboC looM 
two parts like the preceding sentence ; which see. 
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Q. 3. What, of the parts f A. They ar^ both simple dedaratiTe aentancefc (Ste 
Sd,3.) 

Q. 3. What panse should separate them f A. A ookm. (See GaeeifUatimtj Letm 9m^ 
tenee ; emd T^vnetwatiem, Colon.) 

Q. 4. What is the general deliverr of the whole sentence f A. (See SenL Srf, 0.) 

Q. 5. Are there any emphatic words f A. Yes: TkrmegtaUaad Uered ; on bow of irkkk 
emirfiasis ooinddes with close. 

& Ddiver the sentence. 

5tb Sentence. 

Q. 1. What Is the nature of this sentence f A. A oompoand dedaratiTe doae: *»«**'^«t[ 
the drcomstance, " Pray you.'* ( See. Sent, let, 18-81 : eee alee SenL 3d, 2.) 
Q. S. What is the general delivery of a close sentence f A. (See RmU VI.) 



Q. 3. What are the emphatic wcmls f A. Prof and mveid. 



4. What is the effect f A. The emphasis on praf, has the upper sweep cot off In 
coniequenoe of Ihlling on the flrtt word in the sentence ; (eee Empk,, See. II.2\) and oam ^ md, 
tt has the lower sweep converted into the falling slide. (See £aipAa«w, Sec //. 5.) 

5. Deliver it. 

6th Sentence. 

Q. 1. What name do you give this sentence f w9. It Is a double compact, wtih the laknd 
3d part expressed. (Se« Sent^ 2.) . 

Q. 3. How should it be punctuated t A. With a comma between the puta, (Sat SK 
Sent., 0.) 

q. 3. What Is the general delivery f A. (See 2d SenL, ^ and alee RuU VIII.) 

Q. 4. What are the emphatic woras f A. Tame and tutor. 

Q. ft. The elToct i A. 6a tame, full devek^ment : on tntar, emphaala ooinddes wtCh por> 
feet dose. 

6b DeUverit 

*lih Sentence. 

Q. 1. What? A. A compound dedaratiTe perlisct looae in five parta: ending papedlvely 
with the words, action, oheervanee, natwre,plafing, and preeeure. 

Q. S. What is the sentence In the first part t A. A dedaratiTB staigle oompactofdieOiM 
Ibnn : the correlatiTe words understood, eo—ae. (See CStoee., Shif. Cmp. dd fenu) 

q. 3. In the second part f A. Simple declarative with the dauae **butdo it," going beta% 
uadientood. (See Sent, let, 1 1, 12, and Reference.) 

e. 4. In third part t A. Simple declarative as in the preceding. 

6. S. Iniburth putt ./I. A mixed sentence, so— as this would be. (Sse Seat. 1.14.) 
Q. 6. In the flftn f A. Compound dedarative Imperfect looae. (See let Sm(- 6w 7.) 

. 7. Having how manv parts; and what is the nature of theae partaf A. It eonqnlHi 
parta: the first, Indodi^ the drcumstanoe **as Hwera," being a oompoand dedanitva 
cikioe, and the seoond, flUher doae or tmperihct loose, ai it may be treated. Itna(il«fe» 
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Q. 8. What pmantfiOQld be liiMrtod between the prindiMl parts t jfl. AeotaibilvMB 
the flnt and seoondf that la, between aeti&n and mUk, because the oonnectlye hU la undar- 
ilood * (•«• FmtcUt Colon, :) • ookm between aeoood and thiid, becanae the oom^ective namdf 
la numtood : a eemlcolon between thlid and fooith, and fbuith and flAh, beoanae the 
oonnectirea for and whose are ezpraaaed. {See Punei^ Semicolon^ mud eiee CUeoif^ Lmm 



%, 9. How ahould the aub-parta of the la|t principal part be aeparated f .tf. By a edon; 
§» ami, the ooonectivo before to ekowy ta nnderatood ; and the aequent aemleolona are enr 
ployed between the aubordinate aub-pairta, becauae tauL ia expreaiea. 

Q. 10. What la the general delivery of the entire aentenoe f ^. {See Smt. 3d, C) 

Q. 11. What are the emphatie woidaf j3. fVord^ aetiomy ebeenmnee, natMret ovordont, 
jtovtaf^ nalMrej feotwre^ imagey kodff, freesure: on hodg and preenre, the emphaala la 
denned. 

Q. 12. What la the eflbct in eacb caae f ^. On action, oft<#rpaitc<,mrtitrf,^fayny, na t mt § i 
/eitMre, imagt and prtegure^ the emphaala coincldea wlUx partial or perlbct doae: on word 
■pd ovordone. It producea the drcnnmex: on owret^ and bodf. It la attended by a ftiD d»* 
Tek^ment of the aweepa. 

IX Deliver the seotenoe. 

8th Sentence. 

Q. 1. Ihla Bentenoe: What t A. A compound declarative perfect looae with two pntii 
properly aeparated by the semicolon: the relative wkicA beinif expruaaed. 

Q. 9b In each part, what t A. ia the flrat, a compound declarative mixed aenteoce : 
having two compaota interwoven. The greater haa the correlative worda (f— tA«ii, both nn- 
deratood: the lesa, tkomrh — yet; the first of which la expreaaed. {For the jmmetmatiom, see 
Compact Sentence,) In me aecond, we have a aimple decktrative aentenoe, inr.lnrilng a droiun* 
e: in wmr allowance, 

3. What are the emphatic worda r A. Laufk^jwdicionoygrieceyone^otkera, 

4. What ia the nature of the emphaaif on langk and grieve^ one and oikore f A, It la 
_ fthetic {See for afrdl explanation qfthio, EfRpkaoioy Sec. 1. 52.) In theory, unokilfnl and 

Judicious are alao luder antithetic emphaala ; but to avoid harahneea, it ia better to drfar the 
emjphaala to the laat word. 

Q. 5. What la the effect? A. On Uuigk, one and judiciou*^ It producea drcomflex : on 
grieve and etkere. It oolnddea with partial imd perfect cloae. 

a DeUvertt. 

9tli Sentence. 

Q. 1. What ia it r A. Oomp. decL perfect looae, in two parte: the laii containing a ilni- 
ple decL parentheala and a alnfi^ compact drcumatanoe of the flnt form, ueitkoi^—uor, ttie 
aoneMive worda, ia a mixed aentence ; combining doae declarative at the beghmtaig, with • 
rinde compact at the end, having the ooirelatlve worda eo—tkat : Ihe aeoond ia a aimple 

Q. S. What, the emphatic worda ; and what eflbct? A, HigMf^profamdu^ CkrioiUm and 
am wtth drenmflax; fOTwaaaaia* with lUl development: well and cioattnakii. with partial 
and Mrtbct doae. 

9. JDettver the aaalencfti 




0Ba n. HAMLETS SOLILOQUY. 

1 To he, or not to be ? That is the questions 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

2 The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune' 
Or take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

3 And, by opposing, end them. To die — to sleep. 
No more ? and, by a sleep, to say we end 

4 The heart-ache, and the tliousand natural shocks 

5 That flesh is heir to ? 'Tis a consummation 

6 Devoutly to be wished. To die — to sleeps 

To sleep 1 perchance to dream^f Ai/\ there's the rwft^* 

7 For in that sleep of death what dreams may come^ 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil', 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 
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That makes calamity of so long U/e ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 

The panfifs of despised love, the law*s delay. 

The msolence of office, itnd the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

8 With a bare bodkin V who would fardels bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death. 
That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 
And makes us i*ather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of \ 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us alP; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

9 Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action, 

hamlet's soliloquy rhetoricallt parsed. 

Ist Sentence. 

Q. 1. What kind of lentenoe ia this } A. K double tnterrogBtive aentence. 

Q. S. What ia a double interrogative \ A. It ia a aini$le oompact dedaratiina, en 
interrogatiTely : having wkeUttr^-ory for conrulotiTe words. When ao employed, thelkMof 
the correlative words, (wAetAerO ia almost uuifonnly auppraned. {See Ciaeeifieati^Ut Sec IL 
CUee II. Preiimiuarjf Remarke.) 

Q. 3. Is the aentenoe complete, or fhtgmentaryf A. Fragmentary: if oomptaled, R 
would read thua: ** Am I to be aAer death, or am I not to be "" The cooatrocitoD offlit 
second part of a double interrogative is acarculy ever complete. (Seejereeedhur referemee^ 

Q. 4. What is Uie proper punctuution between the parts t A. "niat of the compael aSD- 
tenoe, the oomnui; or, in cases t>t' aUowable deviation, the semicolon. (See Pmne^ Z>«v. L) 

Q. 5. Is not the sign of interrogation often inserted between the parts! A. Yes; bat 
then it represents one or the other of tlieae pauses. (See Punet^ See, II. 1.) 

Q. 6. VVhut is the general dulivery ) A. The flret port is delivered with the rising sttdi 
to the dii^unctive or, and the second part, with the Billing slide flrom it. (&» Rule XrIL) 

Q. 7. What are the emphatic words in this sentence i A. Be and iii>t. 

Q. 8. What the eflhct of emphasis on these words! A. The only eflbct oq ^ la to piD- 
duoe a dip or indentation in the rising slide : (eee Empk^ See. II. 7. 10 :) on met, it d etos the 
lUUng suae until that word is reached ; and it ia rsodied by a terel delivery, or by an iqiper 
■weep. (See Emph., Sec. II. & 10.) 

9. Deliver the sentence. 

2d Sentence. 



Q. 1. What aentenoe Is tliis ^ A. A compound dedaralive perfect loose, with two 
the first, a simple declorntive, and the soooud, including a circumstance, a aln^ oompoet of 
the first form : corrRluttve wonis leAeUUr—or. (See Namiefe SoiUa^p 9tk SemL) If Ilia 
construction of this sentence was complete, it would have three parts: it being neceoaorf to 
aupply a third, to make out the coniu?ction of thonglit, thus: **That Is the quertion;* whkk 
to equivalent to oiiothcr ; namely, ** Whether *tis nobler in the mind to suflbr/* Itc Ace. 

Q. 9. What shouki be the pimctuation of the sentence as it stands f ^f . A ooiaa dKMdd 
separate the two purts ; for an entire part and two connectives are understood. {See PwuL^ 
CWoii, and Looee Sent^ Ciaaa^eaiion^ 

Q. 3. What pause should be inserted between the parts of the conyct In the woond 
ponf A. A comma; for the first part mokea bnpertect aeose. (See FweeL, Oaiis, mei 
OaetifUaiwn, Ctmfaet SenL) 
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».4 WhatlithevBiienllBwforttwdBliveiTorapflifectkMwr A. iSmRuUIX.) 
\, 5. What are the emphatic worda f A. Qiusti4mj tuffer, arwu and Mi. 
|. 0. What the eflkct of emphaaia on each f A, Emphaaia on guutionj ooinddea with 
partial doee : on tuffer and oraw, It produoea a flill development of the sweepa : on end, in 
coDBequenoe of the proximity of thia woitl to doaei it haa ita lower aweep converted into the 
AaUi« slide. 
7. Deliver the aentenoe. 

8d Sentence 



Q. 1. What f j3. A aimple dedaraUvev with the verb m understood. 

6. S. Why is the rhetorical pauae inaerted after die f A. Becauae the verb ia omitted ; 
■nd more emedally becauae the aentenoe la thereby broken. {See Punct. Rkel. P.) 
3L What ia the general deliveiy of a aimple declarative 1 A. {!^ Rule I.) 
4. What la the emphatic word r A. Sie^ ; and empha^ on it ooinddea with perfect 
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5. DeUver the aentence. 

4tli Sentence. 

Q. 1. How do yon name thia aentenoe f A. It ia a flragmentary oomporaKl peribct looee 
deflnite interrogative, oonaiating of two partSf properly aeporuled by the aemioolon ; whidi la 
here rn>re8ented by the riaing alide : by the aemioolon, because the connective amd ia ex- 
preaaed. (See PuMetuatian^ Semiealimf and Ctaat^caUmi^ Jjtose Seuteuee.) 

Q. 2. What (io you mean by a deflnite interrogative 1 A. (See CUu*\fi£atum, Cliue IL 
See. JL Looee Def. Int.) 

O. 3. You aay fragmentanr: in what reapectf A, JVo mora, ia an abbreviation of ^la 
to die UD more than U> aleep r' 

Q. 4. What ia the nature of thia fliat part of the perfect looao f A. It ia a ains^ com- 
pact of the llrat ftxm, with the oorrdative worda brought together in the middle. {See 
ClasoiMeation^ Qm^ound Sent^ Sinff. Oomp.) 

Q. & What ia the nature of the sentence in the aecond part f A. A compound doae 
Interrogative. It Indudea the circumatanoe **by a aleep." (See Claseijieation.) 

Q. 6. What ia the general law for the delivery of a looae definite intorrogative f A, 
iSoe Rule XJI.) 

Q. 7. What are the emphatic words t A. Mere^ bf and heir, 

Q. 8. What the effect in each caae i A, A mere dip or indentation In the rialng alide. 
iSee EmplUt See. J J. 7.) 

9. Deliver the aentenoe. 

6th Sentence. 

Q. 1. What kind of aentenoe la thia r A. It ia a aimple dedarativO) with emphaaia on 
fhe tant word coindding with perfect doae. {See Sentence 3d.) 
Q. 9, WiU you deliver the sentence ? 

6th Sentence. 

O. 1. What aentenoe Is thia f A. A flragraentary compound decl. exdam. fertod looae 
aenience. Written out ftiUy, it would appear thua: ''To die ia to aleep; but ir to die ia to 
Bleep ! then, perchance it ia alao to dream T It compriaea, it will be otiacrved, two parte: the 
llrat, a aimple declarative, (see eentenee 3d,) and the second, a single compact 

Q. 2. But why do you treat the aecond part as compact f A. Becauae Hamlet la reaaoor 
ing; he reaaona logic»Uy; and the compact sentence is necessary to his logic He had 
alr«idy readied the conchwion that death ia a sleep, and hod aaid that if by aleep, we could 
mderatand an end of all the evil to which fleah ia heir, it ia a cousuromation devoutly to 
ho wished ; but that the deep of death should be taken in thia sense, ia not so dear to hla 
mind. He therefore repeata hia prevloua conclusion as a new premise; and the logical 
Inferenco at once strikes him ; namely, that if to die ia to sleep, then, like deep, death alao 
may have its dreoma. 

By many the repetition **To deep T ia treated aa a definite biterrogntivo exdamatitm. Dr. 
FWter {eee Analysis of Rketorieal Deliverff,) treata it aa such. But this is to make Hamlet 
aak a question which he had already aatisfacturily answered ; for ho had already dedded thai 
death ie a deep ; and it remained to determine orUy, whether death ia not something more 
than sleep. To thia, "To sleep T employed aa a queation, ia not rdevanU To treat it aa 
such, la therefore not admiasible. 

Should it be auggesied, that if **To deep T ia not equivalent to ** la to die to deepf* it 
may be, nevertheloaa, to ** la to die no more than to sleep T" my reply ia, that this ia to make 
Hamlet aak the aame queation twice overi for this ia preciaely the question in verae 4th ; and 
without irreaiatible reaacns for it, its repetition is not to be stipposed : espedally when such a 
imetiUon ia manifestly incompatible with that atrlctly logical and phlloaophlod cha r acter 
whkh fflidupeare haa aacribed to the apeaker. 
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Q. 3. What pauae ahould separate the simple declarative part flrom Che dn^ com p act f 
'. A cokii ; becaaae the connective imt la nnaentood. 
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Q. 4 What paQSB does fhe exdamatfon pdnt after «^«p, and also Che exd. point aflar 
dreomsi roprasent f ^. After «/«!p, that is, between parts of the compact, it repreaenta the 
■emloirfoa; for both the oorrelatiTe wocda are ondentood. (See Claanf, SimgU Cew^^actf er> 
cqttiou tc PuHctuation.) 

At the eod of the 8enteno&» It repreaenta the period. 

S. 5. Whai is the geuend law of 4elivery for the entire k)oee aenteiioe ? A {See RtiU 

Q, fi. Doea the fragmentaty characterof the aingle compact in the aooond part, in any way 
modify ita delivery f A No. The A-agmenta should be delivered predaely aa if the aentencea 
were complete. (Sm Rule Ffl. Qen. JV«<e, 1.) 

Q. 7. What are the emphatic words t A Sleep^rieepanidreviu, 
. 8. What ia the effect of emphasis in each iiwtanfie f Jl. Emphaais on $Ui^ at the end 
le almpie declarative, ooinddea with partial close ; on «/«qp, at the end of the first pert of 
the aing^ compact, it produoeacirctimflex ; and on dreatns it coinddea with pertecl cloae. The 
exdainatorv character of the sentence must not be overkK^ced. Tliia givea breadth and ior 
tenaUy to the emphasis. 

9. Deliver the sentence. 

*Jih Sentence. 

Q. L Of what Idnd is it f jf . Jly being the rejweeeiUative of the proeeding^ taut part of 
the aing[le compact, ** It ia perchance to druam," {see Classify Simple Declar. Sentetieea») H 
may form either a distinct p;in of the whole sentence, or the flrat part of a sin^^le oompaol, of 
which ** There's the rub^ shall form the second ; that is, as if written thus : ** ^jf^ ; and there^ 
the nti' ;" or thus: ^j9y\ and there's tlie mK" Or which is the same thing, either thua, 
^Uie perchance to drenm^ ; and there's the rub^ ;^ or thiu: ** It is perchance to dream', and 
thme's tt>e rub^" If treated in the latter way, that is, aa part o$«« single compact of the 
third form, the corrolalivo vrords to be sapplied ore »o — 09, thus: ^^as it i« perchance to 
dream', so there's tiie rub\'^ In this case ajr, being by supporition the bist word of the flnt 
p|8rt, immediately preceding an intermediate pause and under emphasis, will be delivered with 
circumflex ; and tne pause between it and tne second part, shbuld be a aemioolon; becauae 
the 0(NTBlat4ve words are both understood. 

I prefor, however, to treat it as forming by itself a distinct part of the entire sentence ; and 
the entire sentence, consequently, as a declarative perfect louee in three parts : the lint put 
comprising ay, a aimple declarative sentence, the second, ending with ruby another aimple 
declarative, imd the third with pause ; which is a mixed aentenoe. I prefer thia, because the 
deUvery of ay under emphasis in combination with partial close, it SBems to me, ia men 
in consonance with the jgravliy of the train of thought, than its combination with the beod, 
producing circumflex, the latter demands a tone of surprise, irony w exultation ; and either 
of these is irrelevsnt 

Q. 2. You say the third part is a mixed senteiux: {eee Classify Mixed Senleneet :) what 
combination does it contain 1 A. A. combination of simple declarative and single compact: 
the latter, having the ocNTclative words then — wA«m the last of which only is expreased, KMias 
the sutti^ Of nominative case, of the former. ^ In that sleep of death" is a circimutaoce. 
(&M Ciaeeif^ Ctrcumstanee.) 

Q. 3. What is the general delivery of the whole perfect loooe F A {See Rule IX.) 

Q. 4. What are the eifiphatic woraaf and the eflect of emphojtis on them r .4. jfy, ruk, 
taJkAt and pauae. Emphasis on ^, rub and pauee ooincidea with partial and perftct doee: 
{see EmplUt Sec IL 4 :> on loikal it haa a very full development of the sweeps. {See Aid, Set, 

dim A./ 

S. ^ttver the sentence. 

8tli Sentence. 

Q. 1. What is the proper name of this sMitence f ./9. It te a semi-interrogative ee u t eu eD; 
that ia, a aentenoe in pert declarative or exclamatory, and In part interrugotive. {See Ciaeetf^ 
Gaee If. drfitdUene and examples.) 

Q. 8. What is the sentence in the declarative portion f A. Compound doae. 

Q. 3. In the interrogative portion F A. Indefinite imperfect loose. 

Q. 4. What do you mean by indefinite F A. See Claee^cation^ dnee 11. 2.) 

Q. 5. Why do you s^y imp<;rfcct loose F A. Because for must be supplied before the 
second part. {See definition of Imperfect l^Moee in Claeeif.) 

O. & Of how many parts does the interrogative portion consist f A. Two parts. 

Q. 7. What ia the native of the sentence m the nrnt F .4. It is a compound compact in* 
definite of the second form : having the correlative words wktn^^tAen, revereed. 

Q. & What IS the second partF A. A compound perfect loose with two parts: the flnt 
enmng with life^ and the second with the end of the sentence : the former 1>eing a compound 
cloie, and the latter a mixed eentence ; combining a compound doae in the beginniug, with a 
rtm^e compact at the end. 

Q. 9. What is the nature of the ooonection between ttie declarative and tetcrrogative por* 
llooB of the aemj-interrogative F A. Looae ; that is to say, the two together form a peraMt 
Idoaa sentence. (See Oaeaif.^ Semirinterrog. for similar examples^ 

4> 10> What is the general delivefy of a aemHnfeerrogaUvet A* {8m IImU XFtlfi^ ttm 
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Mt Xr, md XIII^ amd tif m M U g the m i k fumti rmark <« tk$m94i^att9»^lk$iMH»Ml§, ly 
length ^ tentaue.) 
<^. 11. Wbat an tbe emphatte wonb in tlie dMtantlve poftiflot A, Tlar^*, oa/awrfip, 

Q. 18. The eflisct on each f . .^. On tAAv'fifkdl deyelopnient: on M/aiiti'fyi,the lower sireep 
la oraflned to the woitl: a fwaaa being poairible after il: (Sm PtauL Cttmmw : CkM» if 
Omission, 5 :) and on l^fe^ the emphaala onincldet witti {lartlal ckwe. 

Q. 13. What are the emphatic worda in the flrrt part of the inlervogattTe porttonf Ji, 
Wioj Ume, mnv, emUinuaUy, tove^ deloM, 4ffieej wup«rtAy, bodkm. 

Q. 14. The efftct f A. Thcao omphotio wonu collectively convert the unintenrnpted AdUng 
aUde into an Intumipted descent throu^ a auoceaBlon ofleveb: each of^em having the 
same eiEsct on so mucli of the sentence aa lies between it and the preoedinff emphatic word ; 
that is to sav, it defere the Calling eUde on that portion of tlie aantence until the emphaaiB la 
reached ; when the voice deaoenda to a lower pointi and proceeds In the same manner nnlil 
the next emphaais Is reached ; and thus to the end. (See Em^fk^ Sec, II. 8.) 

Q. 15. What are the emphatic worda in the second part f A. Fkrdele, life, have, aOart 
■ndff^. 

<2. 10. Whallatheeftctr A. Theaame aainthe preceding part ; except that the laat 
member of the sentence being otMnpact, and the emphnis on have, ethers and of, antithettC) 
It becomes necessary to mark these drcumatancea by delivering have, inunedialely preceding 
the intermediate pause, with dreumflez, and othersy not so situated, with a Aill deVw^meiift 
of the emphatic sweepa. 
. 17. Oliver the entire semi-interrogative. 

9th Sentence. 

Q. 1. Describe this sentence. A, It is a cranpound dedaratlvo perfect looaa, with thnt 
parts : the Ural, eodiog with aH, and the second with thought^ are simple dedarativea ; and 
the third, is a comnound doee. The parts are properiv separated by the semkolon, Iwomiaa 
the conoeclive ana is in both instances expreesmL {Fbr the general deUoerp^eee Rmte IX,) 
The emphatic words are all, thought and aetien, coinciding with partial and peifeet doae^ 
moment having drcumflex, and this, tvHl development of tlie emphatic aweepa. Thme, in 
both instances, and with this regards are drcomatancea. 

Q. S. Will yon deUver the sentenoe? 



SEC. UL THE SPEECH OF.BRUTUB. 

1 Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my aE«^» 
and be silent that you may hear^ : believe me for mine honor' ^ 
and have respect to mine honor, that you may believe'' : cen- 
sure me in your wisdomf, and awake your senses, that you may 
the better yMfl?^c\ 

2 If there be any in this assembly^, any dear friend of Ccbsot^s^, 
to hivfiy I say, that Brutus's love to Caesar^, was no less than 

d At«\ If, then, that fiiend demand why Brutus rose against 
Caesar^, this is my answer" : not that I loved Cssar /««', but 

4 that I loved Rome more''. Had you rather Caesar were living, 
and die all slaves, than that Csesar were dead, to live sXX freemen f 

5 As Caesar loved me^, I weep for him\ as he yi^Afortunaitf , I r^wos 
at it : as he was vaLvantf, I honor him ; but as he was ambitiotufp 

6 I slew him''. There is tears for his love^, joy for his fortune^ 

7 honor for his valor', and death for his ambition\ Who 's here 

8 so base, that would be a bondman ¥ If any', speak' ; for him 

9 have I offended. Who's here so rude, that would not be a Bo- 
ld man f If any', speak' ; for him have I offended, 1 1 Who's here 
12 80 vHe^ that will not love his country \ If any', speak' i for 

27 
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13 him have I offended^ I pause for a reply. 14 Ncm!— 

15 Then noM have I offended, 16 I have done no more to Cceaar^, 

17 than you shall do to Brutus, The question of his death is en- 
^ rolled in the capitot" : his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 

worthy"", nor his offences enforced for which he suffered deaths, 

18 Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony^; who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dy- 
inff"" : a place in the commonwealtK' ; as which of you shall not \ — 
With this I depart" : that, as 1 slew my best lover for the good 

19 of Rome', I have the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my a€ath\ 



THK SPEECH OF BRUTUS RHETORICALLY PARSED. 

Ist Sentence. 

Hio exclamatofy part of this se^tenoe is compound oompenatlTe ; {See CUse^Uatiem ;) md 
what lUlows is ocmipouiid dedaraUve perfect loose in three partS) properiy eeparatcd hj the 
ctrfon. (See Punet. Coion^ and Classtf, Perfect Loose.) The parla may be tiieated either as 
stakKle compacts of the third foniif with wken—Uun or as—oa, for oorrelaUTe words ; or as cloae 
declamUves. I prefer the latter. For the Reneral delivery, see Rule IX. The emphatic words 
•re those marked as such. On eausA, konor^ viedom^ $mse«, the lower sweep, confined to the 
word : on may it converts the lower sweep into falling slide : on bdiete tJoAjudfe, it ooincldes 
with partial and perfect dose. 

2d Sentence. 

A compoond dedaraUve single compact of the secmid form. For the pmictaatfon, am 
Punct. Commoy and Ctasenf. Sing. Compact : for the general delivery, oee Rule VII. The 
emphatic words are C«eaar'$^ Aim, Bruivt'o and kio. On the first two, the lower sweep is odd- 
fined to the word ; on the third, AiU development; and on the last, coincides wtlh perieei 
dose. 

>d Sentence. 

A compound dednrstive perfect loose in two parts, properly separated by the coIod, b*" 
cause namely is understood. (See Punct., Qtion.) In the first part we tmve a single ooropaei 
of ttie second form, tf-^then, correlative words, and in tlio seoond porU the same with correla- 
tive words vndeed—but. For tlie punctuutiou, see 2d Sentence. For general delivery, jw RmU 
IX. The emphatic words nre ofraiTut, a»«ieer, iu>t, /e»«, mare. On against and natj emxih** 
ds produces full development : on answer and more, it coinddos with partial and perfed cuiso* 
ou M*s, it is exhausted on the word. 

4th Sentence. 

A compound definite interrogative single compact, of the first form : correlative words ratker 
— tkoM. For the general delivery, su Rule XI, The emphasis on living, slaves, dead,freeaumt 
aatithettc. For its eflbct, see Eaqth^ Sec. II. 7. 

6th Sentence. 

A perfect loose declarative, in tour psrts; each of which is a sfaigle compact of the fin* 
form : the oorrulative words jfo— m, it will be observed, are here equivalent to bteamso-'tluttf 
fore. A colon, the proper punctuation between the first and suoond, and the second sad ihlid 
psrt, because the connective is understood : a semicolon between the third and fourth, because 
the connective is expressed, i^dl development of emphasis on loved ; lower sweep exhausted 
on fortunate, valiant sad ambitious, and on weep, r^oiee, kamor and slew, conveited into the 
fUUngsUde. 

6th S^tence. 

Either a single compact of the third form, with ami substitoled fbr thelasi of theooiralattve 
words u— eo, (as there is tears, &&, so death, fec^) or a dose dedarstive. Pi m ct nat ton and 
ganersl delivery the same on either hypothesis. Emphasis on a& the words maiked as c^ 
tbattO) pnxliioee ftdl devdopmeoL 
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'7th Seotenoe. 

AeompouMl tnitallnlto tnlenogattvB dose. Empluais on wk» tad km im n . Wkc httag 
ttkeflntwoitloftheMDteiioe,thealkle,orooane,iibereiiotdefi»TedKtan. {See EwfLt Ste. 

8th Sentence. 

A eompoand ded. perfect loose, In two parte: the flnt aelngle compact : the 8eooiMl,aBi]npl6 
dedaratiT*. A semlookm betweea the parts, becauae /*r, the oonnectlira, is eacpraaaed. an- 
phaaia on f^aale and offended ooinddea with partial and perfect cIom: on kim, the lower sweep 
liexhaurted on the word; fora pause Is poasible after it In consequence of the InTerrionof the 
(5af Fmwt, OansMMJ ff t*« Ommm, 4.) 



9th Sentence. 

leflnile InterrogBtfTC 
Is in antitheiis wl 
JBsy*., StcL JI. & 



A eompoand Indeflnile tnterrogatfre doee. (Sm Itk S m t am e e. ) Wmphasls on rmde and Ro- 
The flmner Is in antitheds with bate in the preceding question For the eflbct, ms 



10th Sentence. {See Bth.) 

11th Sentence. (See 9th.) 

12th Sentence. (8M and lOtK) 

18th Sentence. 

A ibnple dedaratiTe acntenceb For geqsral deUvaiy, sea RmU /. Emphasis on ryJf^ nd 
eobieides with perfect dose. 

14th Sentence. 

This Is a flragmentary simple definite ioterrogative exclamation. For the general deUreiy, 
s«0 RmU II, U receives emphasis as if the aenienoe was complete. {Set Em^^ See. 11, 7.) 

15th Sentence. 

A simple dedaratire. Emphasis on «mm contradictory, and converUng the lower sweep Into 
MttngMe. iSeeEmpk.fSee.ILyu) 

16th Sentence. 

A oompomd declarative dngle compact of the first form : correlative words iwsrs tkam. 
Emphasis on Cmem- and Brutue anUtbotIc: eybnnsting the lower sweep on the fenner, and 
eoliOTding on the latter with perfect dose. 

l^th Sentenca 

A eompoand declarative perftet looee, in two parts: the first a simple dedanUive, and tha 
seeood a doable compact with the first part only, having two members, expresrad. {See 
Ctaeetf** Sect, II. Claee I. Double Compact, d^nition and examplea^ 3.) For the general de- 
livery, eee Rule IX. For the proper pauses, eee PuneL^ Otmrna^ and Gaeeif. aa above. "Eaok- 
l^i^c words eamtal^ extenualed, enforeed, death. Emphssis on eapiud and death coincides with 
nartlal and pernict dose : {eee Emph.^ Sett. II. 4 :) on extenuated, it produces Aill development: 
\»ee Emph^ Sect. II. 1 :) on enforced, the lower sweep confined to the word ; becauae a pauso 
may be made after it, for the reason that the sentence may be transposed at that point {Sea 
Pw u t M a t ienf Comma, Omiesiane, 5.) 

18th Sentence. 

A semHnterrogative. The dedantive portion la perfed loose, In two parts : iMN^sriysepar* 
■led by the semicolon, becauae wk», the comiccti vo, Is expressed. Emphaals on .^ntomp^ death, 
Mtf, etmmamicealth. On aD of them except death, it cotaiddea with partial doae: on d«i<4 
fhe tower sweep Is exhausted on the word. 

The interrogative portion Is a simple hidefinlte hiterrogaUve, with emphasis on iMck and noL 

19th Sentence. 

A eompoand dedarattve perfect loose bi two parts, separated by the colon, because namdf 
It underaiood. The first part a simple dedsrative; the second, a mixed sentence oomUntaig 
two compacts. Emphssis on depart and death oohicldes with partial and perfect dose; en 
tatur tt iMtxlncea flm development : on myeelf, the lower sweep limited to the woid. 
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SEa rV. THE PROPER LDflTS OF BENEVOLENGEL 

1 Kind and amiable people ! your benevolence is most lovely ia 
its display, but oh ! it is perishable in its consequences. Does 
it never occur to you that in a few years this favorite will die ; 

2 and that he will go to the place where neither cold nor hunger 
will reach him ; but that a mighty interest remains, of wMch 
both of us may know the certainty, though neither yon nor I 
can calculate the extent ? Your benevolence is too short : it 

8 does not shoot far enough ahead : it is like regaling a child with 
a sweetmeat or a toy, and then abandoning the happy unre- 
flecting infant to exposure. You make the poor old man happy 

4 with your crumbs and your fragments, but he is an infant oa 
the mighty range of duration; and will you leave the soul, 
which has the infinity to go through, to its chance ? How comes 
it that the grave should throw so impenetrable a shroud over 

B the realities of eternity ? how comes it that heaven, and hell, 
and judgment, should be treated as so many nonentities ; and 
that there should be as little re^il and operative sympathy felt 
for the soul which lives forever, as for the body after it is dead, 
or for the dust into which it moulders ? Eternity is longer than 
time ; the arithmetic, my brethren, is all on one side upon this 

6 question ; and the wisdom which calculates, and guides itself 
by calculation, gives its weighty and respectable support to 
what may be called the benevolence of faith. — Chalmers. 

Seniemee Ut.—A tingle oompnct, 3d form : oorrelatives ind«edr-iiU : the firat part preoeded 
by a oompeUative, aixfthe last including a ipontaneous excL Semtenee S<i.— Impeif. looie de- 
flntta interrog. in tliree parts : but a poor subelitute for and in the third jurt. Setit. 7U.—Oomp, 
decL perf. looee in three parts. SenL 4tk. — Beml-inlerrog : dedar. portion ringlo compact, dd 
form : indeed^-but : the uiterrog. definite ckne : the declar. and interrog. have a loose oott* 
oeodon. 8enL 5cA.— Perfect looee indeC interrog. : the second pait, imperC loose. SeuL HULr^ 
Per£ loose declar. In three parts. 



SEa V. A TWOFOLD PEACE. 

1 There is a twofold peace. 2 The first is negative. 3 It is 
relief from disquiet and corroding care : it is repose after con- 

4 flict and storms. But there is another and a higher peace, to 
which this is but the prelude : "a peace of God which passeth 
understanding," and properly called " the kingdom of God within 

5 us." This state is any thing but negative. It is the highest and 
most strenuous action of the soul ; but an entirely harmonious 

6 action, in which all our powers and affections are blended in a 
beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one another. It is 

7 more than silence after storms ; it is as the concord of all melo- 
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diouB sounds. Has the reader never known a season, when, in 
the fullest flow of thought and feeling, in the universal action 

8 of the soul, an inward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet 
bright as the still summer noon, full of joy, but unbrokaa bv 
one throb of tumultuous passion, has breathed through his 
spirit, and given him a fflimpse and presage of the serenity of a 

9 happier world ? Of this character is the peace of religion. It 
is a conscious harmony with God and the creation : an alliance 

10 of love with all beings : a sympathy with all that is pure and 
happy : a surrender of every separate will and interest : a par- 
ticipation of the spirit and life of the universe : an entire con- 

11 cord of purpose with its Infinite Original. This is peace, and 
the true happiness of man; and we think that human na- 

12 ture has never lost sight of this its great end. It has always 
sighed for a repose, in which energy of thought and will 
nught be tempered with an all-pervading tranquillity. We 

13 seem to discover aspirations after this good, a dim consciousness 
of it, in all ages of the world. We think we see it in those 

14 systems of Onental and Grecian philosophy, which proposed as 
the consummation of present virtue a release from all disquiet, 
and an intimate union and harmony with the divine mind. We 
even think, that we trace this consciousness, this aspiration, in 

16 the works of ancient art which time has spared us ; in which 
the sculptor, aiming to embody his deepest thoughts of human 
perfection, has joined with the fulness of life and strength, a 
repose, which breathes into the spectator an admiration as calm 

16 as it is exalted. Man, we believe, never loses the sentiment of 
his true good. There are yearnings, sighings, which he does 
not himself comprehend ; which break forth alike in his pros- 
perous and adverse seasons ; which betray a deep, indestructible 

17 faith in a good he has not found; and which, in t)roportion as 
they grow distinct, rise to God, and concentrate the soul on 
him, as at once his life and rest : the fountain at once of energy 
and repose. Clianmng, 

SemL l«t, fU, ScA^-fiHinple dedar. 8aU, 3d, 4fA, 6<A.— Oomp. declnr. perf. loose. Stnt. Itkj— 
Bbof^ eompact, 3d tmn : tkerefore^for. S011L SlA.— Compoond deC inlerrog. mfamd eentaooe : 
Uu»—vkem, thotLgh—^Mttf iitds^li—tml, tusoy hi^n^ier—tktm. Sent. OeA.— -Simple declar. trans- 
poaed. Stnt. lOiA.— Ccnapoiuid decL imperl loom In six parts. Sent. Uth,—P&f. looee decL 
BmU llttA.— Decl. dose. ^«ii(. 13tA.— The aame SaU. 14tA.— Mixed (doee and aingle oom- 
paci so— at) ded. SmL 15a.— Ded. peril loose in two part«. ScnL 16CA.— Close ded. SemL 
YfAr^lmpaL loose deoL : the last part imperf. loose. 



BBa VL THE VALUE OP PUBLIC PAJTH. 

1 To expatiate on the value of public faith may pass with aome 
mm for declajnation : to such men I have nothing to aay* To 

27* 
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others, I will urge, can any ciroumstaace mark upon a people 

2 more turpitude and debasement ? can any thing tend more to 
make men think themselves mean; or to degrade to a lower 
point their estimation of virtue, and their standard of action ? 

It would not merely demoralize mankind ; it tends to break 

3 all the ligaments of society ; to dissolve that mysterious charm 
which attracts individuals to the nation ; and to inspire in its 
stead a repulsive sense of shame and disgust. 

4 What is ' patriotism ? Is it a narrow affection for the spot 

5 where a man was born ? are the very clods where we tread 
entitled to this ardent preference because they are greener? 

6 No, sir; this is not the character of the virtue, and it soars 
higher for its object : it is an extended self-love : mingling with 
all the enjoyments of life, and twisting itself with the minutest 

7 filaments of the heart. It is thus we obey the laws of society, 
because they are the laws of virtue. In their authority we see, 

8 not the array of force and terror, but the venerable image of 

9 our country's honor. Every good citizen makes that honor his 
own, and cherishes it. not only as precious, but as sacred. He 

10 is willing to risk his life in its defence, and is conscious that he 
gains protection while he gives it ; for what rights of a citizen 
will be deemed inviolable when a state renounces the principles 

1 1 that constitute their security ? Or, if his life should not be in- 
vaded, what would its enjoyments be in a country, odious in 
the eye of strangers and dishonored in his own? Could he 

12 look with affection and veneration to such a country as his 

13 parent ? The sense of having one would die within him : he 
would blush for his patriotism, if he retained any ; and justly, 

14 for it would be a vice. He would be a Banished man in his 
native land. Amez. 

Sent. 2J. — Bemi-intorrog. : interrog. portion def. inteirog. perf. loose. Sent. 3d.— Sin^ 
oompact, 3d tbrm : thBreforo—for : the seco&d part impen. loose, or close. Sent. 5CA.— DeC 
interrog. peril loose. Sent. 6th,— J^o ia followed by its equivaleni: and after virtue desriy 
used fat for. The aentenoe is then a double compact : fint and second parts expreased : two 
members in the first part: the second part perfect looee. Sent. 7tA.— Single comp. 9d fcvm : 
tkvrtfor^—becaMte. HenU b<A.— Mixed: part simple decL; part double compact, flnt and 
third part expressed. Sent. 9eA.— Mixed : closA, and three single oompacid: imde«dr-kut^ «•— 
4W, »o—a$. SenL lOtA. — idemi-mtarrog. : loose connection between decL and interrog. poiliaD ; 
thelatterlndef. interrog. single compact : tA«n — token. 



SEC. VII. PERPETUmr OF THE UNION. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the union, to 

see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind ; I have not 

coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty, when the 

1 bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder ; I have 

not accustomed myseli to hang over the precipice of disimioi^ 
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to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth 
of the abyss below ; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in 
the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the tmion should be best preservea, 
but how tolerable might be the condition of the people when it 
shall be broken up and destroyed. 

2 While the union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 

3 prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in 

4 my day at least, that curtain may not rise : God grant, that on 
my vision never may be opened what lies behind. When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious union ; on states dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 

5 it may be, in fraternal blood ! let their last feeble and lingering 
glance, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
vanced : its arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre: 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star, obscured : bear- 
ing for its motto, no such miserable interrogatory as. What is 
all -this worth ? nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
liberty first, and union afterwards ; but everywhere, spread all 
over in characters of living light, blazing on all ils ample folds 
as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment dear to every 
true American heart : liberty and union ; now and forever ; one 
and inseparable ! 

SenL ]«t.— Double compact: first part oulyi oomprlBiiig ibur membere, expresKcL SenL, 
Id. — Decl. close. Sent. 3tf. — Simple decL traospoaed. Serit, 4<A.— Decl. loose in two parts. 
Sent. StA, Biixed aenL {See Clantif, Mixed SenLy where ibis seuL will be found.; 



BBC. YUL VmTUE AND PUnTY ARE C0NfH3RMITY TO NATURE. 

1 I find myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every way 

2 by an immense unknown expansion. Where am 1 ? what sort 
of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly accommodated, in every 

3 instance, to my convenience ? is there no excess of cold, none of 
heat, to offend me ? am I never annoyed by animals either of 
my own kind, or a different ? is every thing subservient to me, 

4 as though I had ordered all myself ? No ; nothing like it ; the 

5 farthest from it possible. The world appears not then origi- 

6 nally made for the private convenience of me alone ? It does not. 

7 But is it not possible so to accommodate it, by my own particu- 

8 lar industry ? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
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9 earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. What coose- 

10 quence then follows ? Can there be any other than this : if I seek 

an interest of my own detached from that of others, I seek an 

interest which is chimerical, and can have no existence ? How 

12 then must I determine ? 11 Have I no interest at all ? If I 

18 have not, I am a fool for staying here : 'tis a smoky house ; and 

14 the sooner out of it the better. But why no interest ? Can I 

15 be contented with none, but one separate and detached ? is a 
social interest joined with others such an absurdity as not to be 

16 admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding ani- 
mals, are enough to convince me that the thing is, somewhere at 

17 least, possible. How then am I assured, that it is not equally 

18 true of man? Admit it, and what follows? 19 If so, then 
honor and justice are my interest : then the whole train of 
moral virtues are my interest ; without some portion of which, 
not even thieves can maintain society. 

20 But farther still : I stop not here ; I pursue this social inter- 

21 est as far as I can trace my several relations. 1 pass from my 
own flock, my own neighborhood, my own nation, to the whole 

22 race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the earth. Am I not 
related to them all by the mutual aids of commerce : by the 
general intercourse of arts and letters : by that common nature, 
of which we all participate ? 

23 Again : I must have food and clothing. 24 Without a 

25 proper genial warmth, 1 must instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated in this view to the very earth itself : to the distant sun 
from whose beams I derive vigor : to that stupendous course 
and order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and 

26 seasons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this order once con- 
founded, 1 could not probably survive a moment : so absolutely 
do I depend on this common welfare. 

27 What then have I to do but to enlarge virtue into piety ? 

28 Not only honor and justice, and what I owe to man is my inter- 
est, but gratitude also ; acquiescence ; resignation ; adoration ; 
and all I owe to this great polity, and its greater Governor, our 
common parent. 

29 But if all these moral and divine habits be my interest, I need 
not, surely, seek for a better ; I have an interest compatible with 
the spot on which I live : I have an interest which may exist, 
without altering the plan of Providence ; without mending or 
marring the general order of events. 1 can hear whatever hap- 

80 pens with manlike magnanimity, can be contented' and fully 
happy in the good which I possess, and can pass through this 
turbid, this fickle, this fleeting period, without bewaihngs or 
eivryings or murmurings or complaints. — Sarris, 
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Utrf--<>avI>ecL: << which i^ ladenlood beftNvtunwinded^ StmLfUL-^wtloom 
ladel lotarrog, SeuL 3d:— Perf. loose ded interrog. Sent. 40.— Double compact: flnt Mid 
third Mtittpremed : flnt part has two memb«n: Beiaiooloo betweea the puts, beoaiite both 
eonmlives are nndentooa. (5m Sing. Compact, PimctiMtira.) SaU. StJk.— Indirect interrog. 
Ami. so.— Single compact, 8d form e two memben In the flnt part Sent. lOO.— Oompouid 
perl kwae def. interrog. SaU. ISlA.— DecL looae with three parts. Sent, 18tA^-S«mi-lnier> 
rDg. : eoonectloD between the decl. and biterrog. oompact* 3d form, 3d var. Stnt, 19cA^— Ded 
looae with two parts : lat port Imperf. kxise or ahig. compact. Sent, ^DtM^^The same, with a 
doable compact hi the second part. Sent, fSd and 35t*.— Compound def. interrog. impeilbcl 
looae. Sent. 9ML— Mixed : if— them, tkerefen—heeMue : the kat part of the aaoood compact 
twginning with toavM, perfL looae in two parta : last, imperl looae. 



SECL IX. TROTH INVINCIBLB IF LEFT TO GRAPPLE Wmi FALSEHOOD ON 

EQUAL TERMS. 

1 Though all the Tvinds of doctriae were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, bj licens- 

2 ing and prohibiting, to doubt her strength. Let her and False- 
hood grapple : who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter ? who knows not that Truth is strong, next 

8 to the Almighty ? She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings, to make her victorious ; those are the shifts and de- 
fences that error uses against her power. Give her but room, 

4 and do not bind her when she sleeps ; for then^ she speaks not 
true, but then rather she turns herself into all shapes, except 
her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, 
until she be adjured into her own likeness. — Milton, 

Sent, I«t— Mixed sent ikongk—^et^ if— then : «• stands for if. Sent. Sd.--Semi-!nterrog. : 
looae oonneotion between decL and Interrog. : the interrog. peril loose. Sent, 3A— DonUe 
compact, lat and 9d part expreased. Sent. 4eA.— Peril looae. 



S£a X. THE RESULTS OF FREE DISCUSSION. 

When the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, as that 
it hath not only wherewithal to guard well its own freedom and 
safety, but to spare and to bestow upon the solidest and sub- 

1 limest points of controversy, and new invention ; it betokens us 
not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, but casting off 
the old and wrinkled skin of corruption, to outlive these pangs, 
and wax young again : entering the fflorious ways of truth and 
virtue ; destined to become great and honorable in these latter 
ages. Methinks I see, in my mind, a noble and puissant nation 

2 rousing herself, like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks : methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her endauled eyes at the fuU mid- 
day beam; purging and unsealing her lonff-abuaed sights at 
the foontam itoeu of heavenly nuliaiice, wUk the whole 
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of timorous flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and would prognosti- 
cate a year of sects and schisms. — Milton, 

SeuL Uc— Mixed ; as & whole eingle oompact, 9d form : i^ken—tkem, : the fint part of tibto 
jwntiilnB two other oompacta: to— a* and indeed^-but: the aeoood, a doable compact: lataad 
3d pert expreeaed: of which again the third part, ia looee. SenL Sd.— DecL peril looae in two 
paiia : the flrat ending at locks ; the aeocMid, uuperfl looae. 



BEa XL THE INFLUENCE OF ELEGANT LITERATURE. 

There also are the eloquence, the literature, the poetry of aU 
times and tongues ; those glorious efforts of genius that rule, 

1 with a never-dying sway, over our sympathies and affections : 
commanding our smiles and tears; kindling the imagination; 
warming the heart ; filling the fancy with beauty ; and awing 
the soul with the sublime, the terrible, the powerful, the infinite. 

Ye grand inventions of ancient bards! ye gay creations of 

2 modem fancy ! ye bright visions ! ye fervid and impassioned 
thoughts I serve ye all for no better purpose than the pastime 
of an idle hour? 

3 ' Ah ! not so : not so. It is yours to stir to the bottom the 
dull and stagnant soul : ye can carry man out of himself and 

4 make him feel his kindred with his whole race : ye can teach 
him to look beyond external and physical nature for enjoyment 
and for power ; ye rouse him from the deep lethargy of sense, 
raise him above " the worthless thing we are," and reveal to 
him his capacity for purer purposes, and a nobler state of being. 

Verplanck. 

SMtmeoUU—Veat kx)Be decL in two parta: the flnt endhig with ^g'oetian», imperC looae; 
the aeoQiid, looae or doae as it may be treoled. Sentence ^d. — Semi-intrarogatlye : flrat part com- 
pomid oompellatlTe exclamatory ; and the aecond, compound definite compact The two parti 
rdatively form a doae eentence. The exclamation pointa reprcaent commaa. Semteneo ddr-A 
oompoimd declarative perfect looeoi preceded by the spontaneous exdamatioD akl which la 
here merely the key^nuie of the aentenoe. Sentence 42A.— Perf. looae decL : together with aeoL 
3d, It may form a double compact: lot and 2d porta expreeaed. In which caae, there ahoold 
of oourse be aemicolona after the two »o» inat^Ml of the colon and period, and each to will be 
deliTered with the bend. 



8Ea XIL A VEHEMENT ATTACK ON THE ALIEN AND SEDmON LAW. 

But, as if this were not enough, the unfortunate victims (A 

1 this law are told, in the next place, that, if they can convince 

the President that his suspicions are unfounded, he may, if he 

E leases, ^ive them a license to stay. But how can they remove 
is suspicions, when they know not on what act they were 
founded? how take proof to convince him, when he is not 
8 bound to furnish that on which he proceeds ? Miserable 
moi^ery of justice ! Appoint an arbitrary judge, armed with 
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4 le^slatiTe and executive powers added to his own ; let him con- 
demn the unheard, the unaccused object of his suspicions ; and 
then, to cover the injustice of the scene, gravely teli him, " You 
ought not to complain ; you need only disprove facts you never 
heard ; remove suspicions that have never been communicated 
to you ; it will be easy to convince your judge, whom you shall 
not approach, that he is tyrannical and unjust ; and when you 
have done this, we five him the power, he had before, to pardon 
you, if he pleases !' JSdw. Livingston, 



amtenee UL—MUed eenL ** But bo— ««, then— If— then— it" SmtoMeSi.— Simple ded. ex- 
dun.: fragmentaiy. Sentenct 4/A.— At a whole, a mixed sentenoe: a oompound deduatlve 
dn^^ compact, third form : correlaiive words, when/— then, in the portion preceding the quota* 
tion: then oegbia another single compact with correlative words, tkertfor*— because ; which 
ii^roduces a third, with correlative woras, os^bo : the whole linked thus : ** when you appoint 
— Hum gravely tell him, tharefore you ought not, because^ a$ you need— «o It will be easy," Jus. 
The second part of this last compact is perfect loose, and oonclndea with a single compact: 
convlative worda, wAmt— tAcn. 



BEa XHB EVILS OF THE OLD CX>NFEDERATI0N: 

1 Need I call to your remembrance the contrasted scenes of 
which we have been witnesses ? On the glorious conclusion of 

2 our conflict with Britain, what high expectations were formed 
concerning us, by others ! what high expectations did we form 

3 concerning ourselves ! Have those expectations been realized ? 

4 No. 5 What has been the cause ? 6 Did our citizens lose 

7 their perseverance and magnanimity ? No. Did they become 

8 insensible of resentment and indignation at any high-handed 
attempt that might have been made to injure or enslave them ? 

9 No. 10 What then has been the cause ? 11 The truth is, we 
dreaded danger only on one side : this we manfully repelled. 
But on another side, danger, not less formidable, but more 

12 insidious, stole in upon us; and our imsuspicious tempers were 
not sufficiently attentive either to its approach or to its operations. 

18 Those, whom foreign strength could not overpower, have well 
nigh become the victims of internal anarchy. 

14 If we become a little more particular, we shall find that the 
foregoing representation is by no means exaggerated. When 

15 we nad baffled all the menaces of foreign power, we neg- 
lected to establish among ourselves a government that could 

16 ensure domestic vigor and stability. What was the conse- 
l7quence? The commencement of peace was the commence- 
ment of every disgrace and distress that could befall a people 
in a peaceful state. Devoid of national power, we could 

18 not prohibit the extravagance of our importations, nor could 
we derive a revenue from their excess. Devoid of national im- 

19 portance, we could not procure for our exports a tolerable sale 
at foreign markets. Devoid of national credit, we saw our 
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20 securities melt in the hands of the holders, like snow befope ilie 
sun. Devoid of national dignity, we could not, in some in- 

21 stances, perform our treaties on our part ; and, in other instances, 
we could neither obtain nor compel the performance of them on 

22 the part of others. Devoid of national energy, we could not 
carry into execution our own resolutions, decisions, or laws. 

23 Snail I become more particular still ? 24 The tedious detail 
would disgust me ; nor is it now necessary. WiUon, . 

« 

SeitUneet itJkfltk, 90.— JVo maybe treated eilher as a Osofie ded. aeiitanoe, or a eomponnid 
decL double oompaci, with the third propoaition undentood, thas: No, bat Uie revene. If 
treated aa a aimp. decL, it will be delnrerod with perfioct doae; but if aa a double «wimMWl» 
with dreomflex^uat aa If the third propoeltloD was ezpresBed. 

SmUenee§ 19-i«.—Eaeh of these ia a aingle oompaot of the third iDrm; or the whole magrte 
treated aa a comp, ded. peil looae: pertiapa it ahould be. 



BBC. ZIV. THE ADVOCATES OF CHABLES L PBOPERLT CHABTISEDl 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male- 

1 factors, against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, gen- 
erally decline all controversy about the facts, and content them- 

2 selves with calling testimony to character. He had so many 
private virtues ! and had James II. no private virtues ? was even 
Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves being judges, 

3 destitute of private virtues? And what, after all, are the vir- 
tues ascribea to Charles? A religious zeal, not more ancere 

4 than that of his son, and fully as weak and narrow-minded, and 
a few of the ordinary household decencies, which half the tomb- 

5 stones in England claim for those who lie beneath them. A 

6 good father ! a good husband ! Ample apologies, indeed, for 
fifteen years of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood ! 

7 We charge him with having broken his coronation-oath, and 
we are told that he kept his marriage-vow ! We accuse him of 

8 having given up his people to the merciless inflictions of the most 
hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates, and the defence is, that 
h6 took his little son on his knee and kissed him ! We censure 

9 him for having violated the articles of the Petition of Riffht, 
after having, for good and valuable considerations, promised to 
observe them, and we are informed that he was accustomed to 
hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! It is to such con- 

10 siderations as these, together with his Vandyke dress, his hand- 
some face, and his peaked beard, that he owes, we verily believe, 
most of his popularity with the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the comm<Hi 

11 phrase, ** a good man, but a bad king ;" we can as easily ccmceire 
a good man and an imnatural fauier; or. a good man and a 
treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimating the character of 
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12 an indiyidual, leave out of our consideration his conduct in the 
most important of all human relations ; and if, in that relation^ 
we find him to have heen selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall 
take the libertv to call him a bad man, in spite of all his tem- 
perance at table, and all his regularity at chapel. Maaaulay. 

Smtenee 2Ar— A seml-iiiteKTog^ vlth a pert looie def. Intetrog. In one part, and a fragmen- 
taiy oompoond doae d«cl. exd. In the other. The oomplemeot ot the latter sappUed, it would 
probably read thus: ^'It is said that he had," 4lc. &iaciice« 7tJk, 8a m^ 9tA, are respectiTely 
riqrie compact dedar. exdaio,, of the third form, third w. *^U we charge, 4ca, tUit,^ frc 
*Ir we aoGuset ^kc, then the defence,** Jcc **If we cmsuro dtc^ then we are informed,** ^c 
Sentmue litJL—A doable compact ded^ with the ibrflt and leoond propoaltion oipie i o d : L eu, 
tt»e negBtiTB and the reaion for it. 



SEa XV. IP GOD BE FOR TOU, FEAR NOTHINO. 

1 What shall we then say to these things ? 2 If God be for us, 

3 who can be against us? He that spared not his own son, — ^how ! 

4 shall he not with him, also freely give us all thin^ ! Who shall 
6 lay any thing to the charge of God's elect ? God that justifieth ! 

6 Who is he that condemneth ? Christ that died, yea rather, that 

7 is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God : who also 

8 maketh intercession for us ! Who shall separate us from the 

9 love of Christ ? Tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword, as it is written. For 
thy sake we are killed all the day long : we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter ! Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us ; for I am persuaded 

10 that neither death, nor life ; nor angels, nor principalities, nor 

Sowers ; nor things present, nor things to come ; nor height, nor 
epth ; nor any other creature, i shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

SmteMM 3d.— Thie seatenoe began with the deaign of being a oomp. cloae dedaraflTO ; but 
Ihe author at ton breaka that construction and converts the remainder into a definite intonros. 
cxeL Semteneu 5U, Itk, OCA, are ihigmeDtary deflnite interrog. ezcL SeiUenee lQtk,—Mhjf b 
here equivalent to ** theae ahall not aeparate ua, Jtc** : for making it, with tiie coottnnatkm, the 
fiisl and aecond propoiBlkai of a double compact dedaratiTe. 



BSaXVL I]|[IK)BTA1IT RESULTS FROM THE SUFFERDVOS OF THE PILGRIMB. 

From the daric portals of the star-chamber, and in the stem 

1 text of the acts of uniformity, the pilgrims received a commis- 
sion more efficient than any that ever bore the royal seal. Their 
banishment to Holland was fortunate : the decline of their little 
company in the strange land was fortunate: the difficulties 

2 which they experienced in getting the royal consent to banish 
themselves to this wilderness were fortunate : all the tears and 
heart-breakings of that memorable parting at Delfthaven, had 

28 
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the happiest mfluence on the rising destinies of New England. 
These rough touches of fortune hrushed off the light, uncertain, 
selfish spints : they made it a grave, solemn, self-denying expe- 
dition, and required of those who engaged in it to he so too : 

3 they cast a hroad shadow of thought and seriousness over the 
cause ; and if this sometimes deepened into melancholy and 
hitterness, can we find no apology for such a human weak- 
ness? 

Their trials of wandering and exile, of the ocean, the winter, 

4 the wilderness and the savage foe, were the final assurances of 
success. It was these that put far away from our fathers' 

5 cause, all patrician softness : all hereditary claims to pre-emi- 
nence. No effeminate nohility crowded into the dark and 
austere ranks of the pilgrims ; no Cair nor Villiers would lead 
on the ill-provided band of the despised Puritans ; no well- 
endowed clergy were on the alert to quit their cathedrals, 
and set up a pompous hierarchy in the frozen wilderness ; no 

6 craving governors were anxious to be sent over to our cheerless 
£1 Dorados of ice and of snow ; no ; they could not say they 
had encouraged, patronized, or helped the pilgrims ; their own 
cares, their own labors, their own counsels, their own blood 
contrived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed all. They could not 
afterwards fairly pretend to reap where they had not strewn ; 
and as our fathers reared this broad and solid fabric with pains 

7 and watchfulness, unaided, barely tolerated, it did not fall when 
the favor, which had always been withholden, was changed in- 
to wrath: when the arm which had never supported, was 
raised to destroy. 

Methinks I see it now : that one solitary, adventurous vessel, 

8 the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of 
a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it 

9 pursuing, with a thousand mis^vings, the uncertain, tedious 
voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and 

10 winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them not the 
sight of the wished-for shore. I see them now, scantily sup- 
plied with pro\isions, crowded almost to suffocation in their 

1 1 ill-stored pnson, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route ; 
and now driven in fury, before the raging tempest, on the high 
and giddy waves. The awful voice of the storm howls through 
the rigging : the laboring masts seem straining from their base : 

12 the dismal sound of the pumps is heard: the ship leaps, as it 
were, madly from billow to billow: the ocean breaks ana settles 
with ingulfing floods over the floating deck, and beats with 
deadening, shivering weight, against the staggered vessel. I 
see them, escaped &om these perils, pursuing their all bat des- 
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perate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five months' pas- 
Id sage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth : weak and weary from 
the voyage, poorly armed, scantOy provisioned : depending on 
the charity of their ship-master for a draught of beer on board ; 
drinking nothing but water on shore, without shelter, without 
means, surrounded by hostile tribes. 

Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any princi- 

14 pie of human probability, what shall be the fate of this handful 
of adventurers. Tell me, man of military science! in how 

15 many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of New England? 
Tell me, politician ! how long did the shadow of a colony, on 

16 which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish on 
the distant coast ? Student of history ! compare for me the 

17 baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandoned adven- 
tures of other times, and find the parallel of this. Was it the 
winter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads of women and 
children, was it hard labor and spare meals, was it disease, was 
it the tomahawk, was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a 

18 ruined enterprise and a broken heart, aching in its last moments 
at the recollection of the loved and left, beyond the sea, was it 
some, or all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company 
to their melancholy fate ? And is it possible that neither of 
these causes, that not all combined, were able to blast this bud 
of hope ? is it possible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, 

19 so worthy, not so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone 
forth a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expan- 
sion so ample, a reality so important, a promise, yet to be ful- 
filled, so glorious ? . Everett, 

Senteuee flth^—A oompound dedaratiye double compact, with the flnt propodtloii* consist* 
In^ of a aeries of memDen, and the thirdf comprisliig a oompound deelarailTe perfect loose. 
JVb is here somewhat singular In having Its equivalent in the member which follows, while it 
to itself the Muivalont of all that precede. {See Clastif^ DoiMe CSra^poct, 7, Chturtd JWe«, and 
RmU VIII. 3.) Sentence IZtki—The third member ahoald be treated as a shigle compact, 
thlid Ibrm, and of coune delivered with the bend at hoard. Sentences ISM, 16(A.--DGnii- 
Interrogative. The two parts of each relatively form a loose sentence. Sentnee 18Uu—0\^ 
serve the delivery of the successive members in the flnt part of this interrogative. (See 
BvUX,) 



SEa xvn. SORROW for the dead. 

1 Sorrqw for the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse 
to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to heal ; every 

2 other affliction to forget ; but this wound we consider it a duty 
to keep open : this affliction we cherish and brood over in soli- 
tude. Where is the mother that would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though every 
recollection is a pang ? where is the child that would willingly 
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forget the most tender of parents, though to remember be bat 
8 to lament ? who, even in the hour of agony, would forget the 
friend over whom he mourns? who, even when the tomb is 
closing upon the remains of her he most loved, when be feels his 
heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its portal, would 
accept consolation that was to be bought hj forgetfulness ? 

4 No ; the love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has likewise its de- 
lights; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed 

5 into the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden anguish 
and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we 
most loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on all that 
it was in the days of its loveliness, who would root out such a 
sorrow from the heart ? Though it may sometimes throw a 

6 passing cloud even over the bright hour of gayety, or spread a 
deeper sadness over the hour of gloom, yet who would exchange 
it even for the song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry ? No; 

7 there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song : there is a 
recollection of the dead to which we turn even from the charms 

8 of the living. Oh, the grave ! the grave ! 9 It buries every 
error: covers every defect: extinguishes every resentment 

10 From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and 
tender recollections. Who can look down upon the grave even 

11 of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that ever he 
should have warred with the poor handful of earth that hes 
mouldering before him ! 

12 But the grave of those we loved — ^what a place for medita- 
tion! There it is that we call up in long review the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endearments 
lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily intercourse of 
intimacy : there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the 
solemn, awful tenderness of the parting scene ; the bed of death, 

13 with all its stifled griefs ; its noiseless attendance ; its mute, 
watchful assiduities ; the last testimonies of expiring love ; the 
feeble, fluttering, thrillins;, (Oh ! how thrilling !) pressure of the 
hand ; the last fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon us 
even from the threshold of existence ; the faint, faltering ac- 
cents struggling in death to give one more assurance of affection ! 

14 Aye, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 

15 settle the account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited, every past endearment unregarded, of that being, 
who can never, never, never return to be soothed by thy con- 
trition! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, 
or a furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent; if 
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thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fend bosom that 
Yeotured its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment 
' of thy kindness or thy truth ; if thou art a friend, and hast 
ever wronged, in thought, word, or deed, the spirit that gener* 
Dusly confided in thee ; if thou art a lover, and hast ever given 

If !>ne unmerited pane; to that true heart that now It^s cold and 
still beneath thy feet; then be sure that every unkind look, 
every ungracious word, every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing back upon thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul : 
then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant 
on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the un- 
availing tear:. more deep, more bitter, because unheard and 
unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of 
nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, 

17 with these tender, yet futile tributes of regret ; but take warning 
by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, 
and be more faithful and affectionate in the discharge of thy 
duties to the living. Irving, 

SaUaue StA.— CompouDd ftflgmenterrpeHLlooae tndeC tnleiTos. ezdam.: Ohl wlu* ft ybn 
litlie gravel what a place is Uie gravel 



BBC. XVm. A POLmCAL PAUSE. 

1 " But we must pause !" says the honorable gentleman. What I 

2 must the bowels of Great Britain be torn out, her best blood 
spilt, her treasure wasted, that you may make an experiment ? 

3 Put yourselves, oh ! that you would put yourselves, on the 
field of battle, and learn to judge of the sort of horrors that 
you excite. In former wars, a man might, at least, have some 
feeling, some interest, that served to balance in his mind the 

i impressions which a scene of carnage and of death must inflict ; 
but if a man were present now at the field of slaughter, and 
^were to inquire for what they were fighting, " Fighting !" Would 
be the answer; "they are not fighting; they are pausing." 

5 Why is that man expiring ? why is that other writhing with 
agony ? what means this implacable fury ? The answer must 

6 be, " You are quite wrong, sir : you deceive yourself : they are 
not fighting ; do not disturb them ; they are merely pausing I 

7 This man is not expiring with agony ; that man is not dead ; he 
is only pausing ! Lord help you, sir : they are not angry with 

8 one another ; they have now no cause of quarrel ; but their 
country thinks there should be a pause ! All that you see, sir, 

9 is nothing like fighting ; there is no hann, nor cruelty^ nor 

28* 
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bloodshed in it» whatever; it is nothing more than a political 
pause ! It is merely to try an experiment, to see whether 

10 Bonaparte will not behave lumself better than heretofore ; and 
in the mean time we have agreed to a pause, in pure friend- 
ship !" 

11 And is this the way, sir, that you are to show yourselves the 
advocates of order ? You take up a system calculated to un- 
civilize the world, to destroy order, to trample on religion, to 

12 stifle in the heart, not merely the generosity of noble sentiment^ 
but the a£fections of social life ; and in the prosecution of this 
system, you spread terror and devastation all around you. ' 

Fox. 

Tbe double oompactB in this piece deeenre particnlar attentloD. The twelfth seoieBoe ii a 
■ini^ compact dectaratiT8) third Jbnn. 



SBa XDL A PART OF EHHETTS DEFENCE. 

1 I am charged with being an emissary of France ! 2 An emis- 
3 sary of France ! And for what end ? 4 It is alleged that I 

5 wished to sell the independence of my country ! And for what 

6 end ? Was this the object of my ambition ? and is this the 
mode by which a tribunal of justice reconciles contradictions? 

1 No ; I am no emissary ; and my ambition was to hold a place 
among the deliverers of my country : not in power, nor in profit, 

8 but in the glory of the achievement ! Sell my country's inde- 

9 pendence to France ! And for what ? 10 Was it for a change of 

11 masters ? No, but for ambition I O, my country, was it personal 

12 ambition that could influence me ? had it been the soul of my 
actions, could I not by my education and fortune, by the rank 
and consideration of my family, have placed myself among the 

13 proudest of my oppressors ? My country was my idol ; to it I 
sacrificed every selfish, every endearing sentiment ; and for it I 
now oflfer up my life. 

14 God ! — No, my lord ! I acted as an Irishman, determined 
on delivering my country from the yoke of a foreign and unrelent* 

15 ing tyranny, and from the more gsjling yoke of a domestic 
faction, which is its joint partner and perpetrator in the parri- 
cide, for the ignominy of existing with an exterior of splendor 

16 and of conscious depravity. It was the wish of my heart to 
extricate my country from this doubly-riveted despotism: I 
wished to place her independence beyond the reach of any 
power on earth : I wished to exalt her to that proud station in 
the world. — Emmett 

Sentence 2d.— A fragmentoiy simple deoL ezdam., like the preoeding, but deUrered wtlli 
BOT Bi Bod BUiprfawaad contempt: amtyl>etrairt8dtsade£iiitem)g.eaDeLaiKidellTeradwllii 
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flMrUnffdide: inthiseaa0,]ioweTer,ninxrls8wmbetheeiiu>Cioaeipra^ notoontempt; 
vlileh I fhliik WM the one felt. SeiU, Ak^A ghnple ded InlarroR. exdam. SnU, 140.— 
Tliii kwgliiB with a oompellattye aa if aprqnarwM tntwnrind, bat breaks (XB^ and praoeeds with 
s doable compact 



SEC. XX. THE DEATH OF ALTAMONT. 

1 The sad evening before the death of this noble jouth, I vas 

2 with him. No one was there but his physician, and an intimate 

3 friend, whom he loved and whom he had ruined. At my com- 

4 ing in, he said. Yon and the physician are come too late. I 

5 have neither life nor hope. You both aim at miracles : you 
would nuse the dead. 

6 Heaven, I said, is merciful — 

7 Or I could not have been thus guilty. 8 What has it done 
9 to bless and to save me ! I have been too strong for Onmipo- 

10 tence ! I plucked down ruin ! 

11 I said, the blessed Redeemer — 

12 Hold ! hold ! you wound me ! 13 This is the rock on which 
I split : I denied his name. 

14 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thing from 
the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of pain would 

16 permit, till the clock struck. Then with vehemence — Oh, time ! 
time ! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy murderer to the 

16 heart. How art thou fled forever! 17 A month! 18 Oh, for 

19 a single week ! I ask not for years, though an age were too 
little for the much I have to do. 

20 On my saying, we could not do too much ; that heaven waa 
a blessed place — 

21 So much the worse. 22 ^T\s lost! 'tis lost! — 23 Heaven 
is to me the severest part of hell ! 

24 Soon after, I proposed prayer. 

25 Pray you that can. 26 I never prayed. 27 I cannot pray, 
28 nor neea I. Is not heaven on my side already ? 29 It closes 

with my conscience : its severest strokes but second my own. 
His friend being much touched, even to tears, at this, (who 

80 could forbear ? I could not,) with a most a£fectionate look, he 

81 said, Keep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee. 

82 Dost weep for me? 33 That's cruel. 34 What can pain me 
more? 

36 Here hb friend, too much affected, would have left him. 
36 No; stay. 37 Thou still may est hope, therefore hear me. 

88 How madly have I talked ! how madly hast thou listened and 

89 believed 1 But look on my present state, as a full answer to 
thee and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain, but my 

40 Bovl, as if strung up by torment to greater strength and 8pirit» 
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is foil powerful to reason: full mighty to suffer. And that 
which tnus triumphs within the jaws of mortality, is doubtless 

41 immortal ; and as for a Deity, nothing less than an Almighty 
could inflict what I feel. 

I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary confes- 

42 sor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, extort- 
ed by the rack of nature, when he thus very passionately : No ; 
no ! let me speak on ; I have not long to speak. — My muoh- 

43 injured friend ! my soul, as my body, lies in ruins ; in scattered 
fragments of thought : remorse for the past, throws my thoughts 

44 on the future. Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on 

45 the past. I turn and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel 

46 half the mountain that is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the 
martyr for his stake, and bless heaven for the flame : that is not 
an everlasting flame : that is not an unquenchable fire. 

47 How were we struck ! 48 Yet, soon after, still more. With 
49 what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried out, 

My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extravagance has 

beggared my boy ; my unkindness has murdered my wife ! — 

60 And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphemed, yet most 

51 indulgent, Lord God ! hell itself is a refuge, if it hide me from 
thy frown ! 

52 Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrified imagina- 

53 tion uttered horrors noi to be repeated, or ever forgot ; and ere 
the sun rose, the ^ay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and 
most wretched Altamont expired. Young, 

SenUmee fitk, 7th.—Theij make logether a single oompact, of the leoond fonn. 

Sent4SMC0 17tA, IStA.— Fragmtiotuiy simple indeflmbe InterrogKtive exd&matorj, **WlHt 
would I not give for," or ^ how I wish lor," ondcratood belbre each. SenL 36a.'-Doiibto 
compact dechtratiTo: ^*Go not, but stay." Sent. 370.— Single compact doclarativ«, seoood 
form : correlative words, ^ause—tkertfore, SmL 4^.—^ No, no, but k^" Itc; thai is, ** do 
not ioterrapt me, do not interrupt me, but," k.c Hie sentence is brokoi off at «pMi, but tha 
continnstiop, *^for or because my moments are numbered," is obvious. Smt. SUt^-Tbe 
ocnnponnd oompellative here has, it wiR be observed, a single compact oonatnictioo, ** ihaaA 
thou blasphemed, yet moat," &c.: the sentence which foUows is a single compact of uo 
•eoondfonn. 



BBO. XXL THE DEATH OF HAMILTON. 

1 " How are the mighty fallen !" 2 And, regardless as we are 

of vulgar deaths, shall not the fall of the mighty affect us ? 
8 A short time since, and he, who is the occasion of our sor* 

4 rows» was the ornament of his country. He stood on an emi- 

5 nence, and glory covered him. From that eminence he has 

6 fallen : suddenly, forever, fallen. His intercourse with the 
living world is now ended ; and those who would hereafter find 
him, must seek him m the grave. There, cold and lifeless, is 
the heart which just now was the seat of friendship ; there, 
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7 dim and sightless is the eye, whose radiant and enlivening orb 
beamed with intelligence ; and there, closed forever, are those 
lips, on whose persuasive accents we have so often, and so lately 
hnng with transport ! From the darkness which rests upon his 

8 tomb, there proceeds, methinks, a light in which it is clearly 
seen, that those gaudy objects, which men pursue, are only 

9 phantoms. In tms light how dimly shines the splendor of 
victory : how humble appears the majesty of grandeur ! The 

10 bubble, which seemed to have so much solidity, has burst ; and 
we again see, that all below the sun is vanity. 

True, the funeral eulogy has been pronounced, the sad and 
solemn procession has moved, the badge of mourning has al- 
ii ready been decreed, and presently the sculptured marble will 
lift up its front, proud to perpetuate the name of Hamilton, 
and rehearse to the passing traveller his virtues ; (just tributes 
of respect, and to the hving useful ;) but to him, mouldering in 

12 his narrow and humble habitation, what are they ? How vain! 
how unavailing ! 

13 Approach, and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre its 

14 covering 1 Ye admirers of his greatness ! ye emulous of his 

15 talents and his fame, approach and behold him now. How 

16 pale ! how silent ! No martial bands admire the adroitness 
of his movements ; no fascinating throng weep, and melt, and 

17 tremble at his eloquence! Amazing change! A shroud I a 

18 coffin! a narrow, subterraneous cabm! — this is all that now 
remains of Hamilton 1 and is this all that remains of Hamilton ? 

19 During a life so transitory, what lasting monument, then, can 
our fondest hopes erect ! 

20 Mv brethren! we stand on the borders of an awful gulf, 
which is swallowing up all things human ; and is there, amidst 
this universal wreck, nothing stable, nothing abiding, nothing 

21 immortal, on which poor, frail, dying man can fasten? Ask 
the hero, ask the statesman, whose wisdom you have been 

22 accustomed to revere, and he will tell you. He will tell you, 
did I say ? He has already told you, from his death-bed ; and 
his illumined spirit, still whispers from the heavens, with well- 

28 known eloquence, the solemn admonition : " Mortals hastening 
to the tomb, and once the companions of my pilgrimage, take 
warning and avoid my errors; cultivate the virtues I have 
recommended ; choose the Saviour I have chosen ; live disin- 
terestedly ; live for immortality ; and would you rescue any 
thing from final dissolution, lay it up in God." — President Nott, 

tmt m c e m^—A seinUaieiTOgBtfvB: tha pvta oouieetod compact^: tk Mgk f a l , the flop- 
fdtftre wordB. 

8$mttmee 3tLr-A alogle compact, third form. *^Wkm a diort ttme rinoe waa, thtn^ 
Mmtmet UtAr^A iia0e compact, lecond fbnn, ^oonalattTa wonb, iadctd^-HUt In Ibe flmt 
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pot; inCheMMxmd«Bbii|>leiiideAnitefiiteiTogKtiTe: tiiewboleaieaii4]itarT0gKtiTe: tbepsto 
ooDoected doaely. SetUemM 16(A.— A double compact excfainuiteiy with the flnt propaaaooi 
eomprifling two membera, only expreflsed. Sentenee i7t&.— A fngmentury ample dedaratlT« 
ezdamfltory. Sentenee I9tk. — A orokon clooe dedarattre exclamatory. Sentence SLfC — A 
oompoond dedarattve alngle compact, third form : correlative words, tf-^tken. 



BEa XXn. BURNING OF THE FAME, AND ESCAPE OF TIIE PASSENGpUSw 

1 We embarked on the 2d inst. and sailed at daylight for Eng- 
land, from the East Indies, with every prospect of a quick and 

2 prosperous passage. The ship was every thing we could wish ; 
and, having closed mv charge here, much to my satisfaction, it 

3 was one of the happiest days of my life. We were, perhaps, 
too happy ; for in the evening came a sad reverse. Sophia had 

4 just gone to bed, and I had thrown off half my clothes, when 
a cry of Fire ! — Fire ! — ^roused us from our calm content ; and 

5 in five minutes the whole ship was in flames ! I ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, and found that the fire had 

6 its origin immediately under our cabin. — ^Down with the boats! 

7 —Where is Sophia?— 8 Here.— 9 The children?— 10 Here.— 
11 A rope to the side ! — 12 Lower Lady Raflles. — 13 Give her to 
14 me, says one. — 1*11 take her, says the captain. — 15 Throw the 

16 gunpowder overboard. — It cannot be got at : it is in the maga- 

17 zine, close to the fire. — Stand clear of the powder. 18 Scuttle 
19 the water-cfeisk'. — Water! water! — 20 Where's Sir Stamford? 

21 Come into the boat : Nilson ! Nilson ! come into the boat. — 

22 Push off ! push off ! 23 Stand clear of the after part of the 
ship. 

24 A)l this passed much quicker than I can write it. We pushed 

25 off; and as we did so, the flames burst out of our cabin windows, 
and the whole after part of the ship was in flames. 



BEa xxm. OUR wishes help to DECEIVE us. 

1 Baltimore, What were you laughing at ? 

Peter, Only, sir, at Squire Freeman, (he: he: he!) who 

2 was riding up the back lane, a little while ago, on his new crop- 
eared hunter, as fast as he could canter, with all the skirts of 
lus coat flapping about him, for all the world like a clucking 
hen upon a sow's back — He : he : he ! — 

3 Bait Thou art pleasant, Peter ; and what then ? 

Pet, When just turning the comer, your honor, as it might 

4 be so, my mother's brown calf (bless its snout ! I shall love it 
for it, as long as I live) set its face through the hedge, and said 
« Mow !" 

5 Bolt. And he fell : did he ? 
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6 Pet. Lord, jes, jour honor ! into a good soft bed of all 

the rotten garbage of the village. 
? B(dt. And you saw this : did you ? 

8 PeL O yes, your honor ! as plain as the nose on my face. 

9 Bait Ha : ha : ha : ha : ha ! and you really saw it ? 

10 David, (Aiide,) I wonder my master can demean himself so 
as to listen to that Imave's tales ; I'm sure he was proud enough 
once. 

11 Bait {SUll laughing,) Tou really saw it? 

12 Pet Ay, your honor ! and many more than me saw it. 

1 3 Bolt And there were a number of people to look at him too ? 

14 Pet Oh ! your honor ! all the rag-tag of the parish were 
grinning at him. 

15 Bait Ha : ha : ha : ha : ha ! this is excellent ! ha : ha : ha ! 

16 He would shake himself but ruefully before them ? {Still 
laughing violently.) ^ 

17 Pet Ay, sir: he shook the wet straws and the withered 

18 turnip- tops from his back. It would have done your heart 
good to have seen him. 

19 Dav. Nay, you know well enough, you do, that there is 
nothing but a bank of dry sand in that comer. {Indignantly 
to Peter,) 

20 Bait {Impatiently to David.) Poo ! silly fellow ! it is the 

21 dirtiest nook in the village. — And he rose and shook himself : 
ha : ha : ha ! I did not know that thou wert such a humorous 

22 fellow, Peter: here is money for thee to drink the brown calf's 
health. 

23 Pet, Ay, your honor ! for certain he shall have a noggen. 

24 Dav, (Aside,) To think, now that he should demean him- 
self so ! Joanna Baillie. 

SeiU. 10th.— &ng. eompact: thertifore—f&r : the seoond port begins another, of whldi, one 
part only is exprened. SenL l9th^^Therefare nay, (It would not have done his heart good,) 
/«r you tmow, Jcc Doable compact: the second part begins another sentence whteh re- 
mains unfinished. 

Sent. SM.— Fngmentary dedaratlTe dose exclamatory sentence, with something like **kt 
palnAiP* understood at the end. 



SEC. XXIV. A CURTAIN LECTURE OF MRS. CAUDLE. 

1 Bah ! that's the third umbrella gone since Christmas. 2 What 

3 were you to do ! Why, let him go home in the rain, to be sure. 

4 I'm very certain there was nothing about him that could spoil. 

5 — Take cold, indeed ! 6 He doesn't look like one of the sort to 

7 take cold. Besides, he'd have better taken cold than taken our 

8 umbrella. — Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle ? 91 say, do you 
1 10 hear* the rain ? And as I'm alive, if it isn't St. Swithin's day I 
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11 Do you hear it against tbe windows ? 12 Konsense : yon don't 
impose upon me ; you can't be asleep with such a shower as 

18 that! Do you hear it, I say? 14 Oh! you do hear it! — 

15 Well, that's a pretty flood, I think, to last for six weeks ; and no 

16 stirring all the time out of the house. Pooh ! don't think me a 

17 fool, Mr. Caudle ; dont insult me ; he return the umbrella ! Any- 
16 body would think you were born yesterday. As if anybody 

1 9 ever did return an umbrella ! There : do you hear it ? 20 Worse 

21 and worse. Cats and dogs^ and for six weeks : always six 
weeks ; and no umbrella ! 

22 I should like to know how the children are to go to schocd 

23 to-morrow. They shan't go through such weather ; I am de- 

24 termined. No ; they shall stop at home and never learn any 
thing, (the blessed creatures !) sooner than go and get wet 1 And 

25 when they grow up, I wonder who they'll have to thank for kdow- 

26 ing nothing : who, indeed, but their father. People who can't 
feel for their own children ought never to be fathers. 

27 But I know why you lent the umbrella : oh 1 yes, 1 know very 

28 well. I was going out to tea at dear mother's to-morrow : you 

20 knew that, and you did it on purpose. Don't tell me ; you hate 
me to go there, and take every mean advantage to hinder me. 

30 But don't you think it, Mr. Caudle ; no, sir ; if it comes down in 

31 buckets full, I'll go all the more. No ; and I won't have a cab ! 

32 Wh^re do you think the money's to come from ? 33 You've got 
34 nice high notions at that club of yours ? A cab, indeed ! 
36 Cost me sixteen -pence, at least : sixteen-pence ! two-and-eight- 

36 pence ; for there's back again. Cabs, indeed ! I should like 

37 to know who's to pay for 'em ; for I'm sure you can't, if you 
go on as you do, throwing away your property, and beggaring 
your children, buying umbrellas ! 

38 'Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle ? 39 I say, do you hear 

40 it ? But I don*t care — I'll go to mother's to-morrow — ^I will ; 
and what's more I'll walk every step of the way ; and you know 

41 that will give me my death. Don't call me a foolish woman ; 

42 it's you that's the foolish man. You know I can't wear clogs ; 
and with no umbrella, the wet's sure to give me a cold : it al- 

43 ways does : but what do you care for that ? Nothing at all. 

44 I may be laid up for what you care, as I dare say I shall ; and 

45 a pretty doctor's bUl there'll be. I hope there will 46 It will 

47 teach you to lend your umbrellas again. I shouldn't wonder if 
I caught my death : yes, and that's what you lent the umbrella 

48 for. Of course ! 

49 Nice clothes I'll get, too, trapesing through weather like this. 

50 My gown and bonnet will be spoiled quite. 51 Needn't I wear 
52 'em then ? ^ Indeed, Mr. Caudle, I shciu wear 'em. 53 No^ sir; 
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Pm not going out a dowdy to please you or anybody else. 

54 Gracious knows ! it isn't often that I step over the threshold ; — 

indeed, I might as well be a slave at once : better, I should say ; 

but when I do go out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go as a lady. 

65 Oh ! that rain — if it isn't enough to break in the windows. 

66 Ugh ! I look forward with dread for to-morrow ! 57 How I 
am to go to mother's,' I'm Sure I can't tell, but if I die, I'll do 

58 it. — No, sir ; I won't borrow an umbrella : no ; and you shan't 

59 buy one. ( With great emphasis.) Mr. Caudle, if you bring home 
another umbrella, I'll throw it in the street. 

60 Ha ! And it was only last week I had a new nozzle put to 

61 that umbrella. I'm sure if I'd have known as much as I do 

62 now, it might have gone without one. Paying for new nozzles 

63 for other people to laugh at you ! Oh ! it's all very well for 

64 you ; you can go to sleep. You've no thought for your poor 
patient wife, and your own dear children ; you think of nothing 
but lending umbrellas ! 

65 Men, indeed! — call themselves lords of creation! pretty lords, 
when they can't even take care of an umbrella 1 

I know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me, but 

66 that's what you want : then you may go to your club, and do 
as you like ; and then nicely my poor dear children will be used ; 

67 but then, sir, then you'll be happy. Oh ! don't tell me ! I 
know you will : else you'd never have lent the umbrella ! 

68 You have to go on Thursday about that summons ; and, of 

69 course, you can't go. No, indeed : you don't go without the 

70 umbrella. You may lose the debt for what I care — ^it won't be 
so much as spoiling your clothes — better lose it ; people deserve 
to lose debts who lend umbrellas ! 

71 And I should like to know how I'm to go to mother's with- 

72 out the umbrella. Oh ! don't tell me that I said I would go ; 

73 that's nothing to do with it : nothing at all. She'll think I'm 
neglecting her ; and the little money we're to have, we shan't 
have at ail : — ^because we've no umbrella. 

The children, too ! — (dear things ! — ) they'll be sopping wet ; 

74 for they shan't stay at home ; they shan't lose their learning ; 

75 it's all their father will leave them, I'm sure. — But they shall 
go to school. Don't tell me they shouldn't ; (you are so aggra- 

76 rating, tiaudle, you'd spoil the temper of an angel ;) they shaU 
go to school : mark that ; and if they get their deaths of cold, 
it's not my fault ; I didn't lend the umbrella. 

" Here," says Caudle, in his manuscript, " I fell asleep and 

77 dreamed that the sky was turned into green calico, with whale- 
bone ribs : that, in fact, the whole wond revolved under a tre-- 
mendous umbrella !" 

29 



838 EXERCI8R8 ON FAEA«RAPE0. 

Semtemet 3(L— Mr. Oaodle Is tuppoied to hare aaked bene, ^ What he dKNdd hwm doMi* 
ytn. C repeats his wopAb ss ir me had not heard distinctly ; and of oourse her qoesdon takes 
the iMng slide. (&e RuU III. Exeep.) Sentaue tUL—Tha first mtI of a ded. dottble com* 
pact: the second pan underatood : ** but the reverse." &*»(ciic« 7(A.— The flist part of a sin- 
gle compact, itself compact. Thertfore—beeausej the correlstive words. ** Because we shaD 
want it ourseiyes*' is probably the reason in the mind of the speaker. SaU, 9tk mnd IScik.— 
These bebg repetitions of the def. inU^m^., take the downward slide. Sentaue ISO.— 
** Therefore you dont, beeamse therefore you can't f; beeamee it makes too mudi noise."] 8em- 
tenee 150.—^ As it is well that you hear, so that^s a pretty fkxid, &c" Sentence 16CA.— Mr. 
C. is supposed to have said the umbrella would be retiimod. A double compact declar. ezd. : 
thus made out '* TkM^ think mo fool enough to believe it ; don*t insult my undentaad- 
inff by calling on me to believe It ; for he will never return the umbrella." The second pnjpo- 
■laon is virtually negative, though it has an affirmative form. Sentence ilsL"*" It rains call 
and doos, and so it will rain for six weeks ;" that is, "* as it rafais, so it will rain, iucJ* Sem- 
tence 33idL— A double compact, with the first and second proposition expressed : ** They shaQ not, 
&C for on that Pm determined." Sentence i24M.— They shall not, itc, but they shall, Mc &•• 
temu 95th.— Who ungrammatically used for v>hom, Compomid decl. imperil loose. Sentemm 
S9th.—Very much abbreviated. **Dont tell me that, for it Is not true: you hate, Jtc" Sew 
tence dOth,--^ But donVvou thhik ft ; no, sir ; /or if it, &c" Sentaue 3ltL—^ Not only m, tarfwrf, 
hu I wont have t^eabr Sentence 33d.— An indirect interrogative, flrat kind. Sentence JJth,— 
Indirect semi-interrogative exdam. Sentence 40tA.— Extremely abbreviated and IhigmeDtarr 
agahi. ** But yet I dont care ; [if it does rain :J yet I will go, (fcc, [if it does rsin:] yet I will, 
[u it does rain ; &c"] Sentence ilst.—*^ Tkertfore donH because it's you, Jcc." Sentence 4S^ 
—The fbst part of thb semi-interrc^. is a fragment double compact with the first prt^MSitioa 
onhr eiprested : the second, or the resaon fbr the first being understood. Sentence 7U.— 
«< Therefore doa\ for that*s, &c" 



BEKX XXV. DISHONORABLE MEANS TO SUCCESS, NEVER TO BE EMPLOYED. 

1 Free. How now, Jenkinson? 2 Things go on prosperously, 
I hope? 

3 Jen. Sir, I am concemed~-or, indeed, sorry — ^that is to say, 
I wish I could have the satisfaction to say that they do. 

4 Free. What say you ? 5 Sorry and satisfied ? You are' a 

6 Smooth spoken man, Mr. Jenkinson ; hut tell me the worst at 

7 once. I thought I had heen pretty sure of it, as the poll stood 
this morning ? 

8 Jen. It would have given me great pleasure, sir, to have 
confirmed that opinion ; but unfortunately for you, and unpleas- 
antly for myself — 

9 Free. Tut ; tut ! 10 Speak faster, man ! 11 What is it ? 
Jen. An old gentleman from Ensfprd, who formerly re- 
ceived favors from Mrs. Baltimore's father, has come many a 

12 nule across the country, out of pure good- will, to vote for him, 
with ten or twelve distant voters at his heels ; and this, I am 
free to confess, is a thing that was never taken into our calcu- 
lation. 

18 Free. That was very wrong, though ; we slK)uld have taken 

14 every thing into our calculation. Shall I lose it, think you? 

15 I would rather lose ten thousand pounds. 

10 Jen, A smaller sum than that, I am almost sure — that is to 
say, I think I may have the boldness to promise, would secuie 
it to you. 

11 Free. How so? 
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18 Jm. Mr. Baltimore, you know, has many unpleasant claims 
upon him. 

19 Free. Debts, you mean ; but what of that ? 

i/im. Only that I can venture to assure you, many of his 

fiO creditors would have the greatest pleasure in life in obliging 

me ; and when you have bought up their claims, it will be a 

very simple matter just to have him laid fast for a little while. 

21 The disgrace of that situation will effectually prevent the last 

22 days of the poll from preponderating in his favor. It is the 
easiest thing in the world. 

23 Frte. Is that your scheme ? 24 fie : fie ! 26 The rudest- 
tongued lout in the parish would have blushed to propose it. 

26 Let me lose it then ! 27 To be a member of Parliament, and 
28 not an honest man ! — fie : fie : fie ! Joanna Baillie, 

Attentton ihould be given in the delivery of this piece to the spontanooiiB ezdanu^ and the 
indirect Interrogatives. Sent. 4tA is an example of the invenion uf an Indednite Intenrog. dUe. 
(Sm RuU III.) SenL i3dL— Yet that, «u^ thoMgh he had received fitvon, Jcc 



SEa XXVL MOnCE OF A M0RT0A6E BALE. 

1 Mortgage Sale. Mortgagors, Amos Ives, Anna his wife 
and Enos Ives ; Mortgagee, Philo Gridley ; Mortgage, dated 
April 1st, 1843, to secure the payment of $2,027 48, with in- 

2 terest : recorded as against Amos and Enos Ives, in the Clerk's 
office of Oneida county on the 16th day of May, 1843, in Book 
Ko. 52 of Mortgages, at pages 88, 89 and 90: recorded as 
affainst Anna, wife of Amos aforesaid, in the Clerk's office 
an>resaid, on the 7th day of June, 1845, at two o'clock, P. M. 
Amount claimed to be due at the time of the first publication of 

3 this notice, $2,027 48, and the interest thereon from the date 
of said mortgage. This mortgage is, however, a collateral se- 
curity to another mortgage, dated October dOth, 1841, by said 
Amos and Anna Ives, to £. and A. L. Collins, and now held by 

4 said Gridley ; on which is due $4»699 52, and annual interest 
from April 1st, 1842 ; so that the sum, really to be raised on 
this mortgage, will be the amount of deficiency upon the sale 
of the premises mortgaged to said E. and A. L. Collins. 
Premises as described in said mortgage: "All those certain 
pieces of land, lying in New Hartford, Oneida county, and be- 
mg parts of lot !No. 34, in the 7th Grand Division of Cox's 
Patent : the first of said pieces, containing about ninety acres, 

h more or less, and bounded north by lands formerly owned by 
Oliver Collins, and now by Amos Ives ; on the east by lands of 
£. B. Sherman, and also by lands of Abel Wilcox and Timothy 
Wilcox; on the south by the great western turnpike; and on 
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the west by land of Salmon Lusk. And the other piece, con* 
taioinff about thirty-five acres, is bounded on the norUi by lands 
ownea by Thomas Palmer, and by the Clmton road ; east by 
lands of Lewis Sherrill, and south by Lewis Sherrill, and west 
by lands of Thomas Palmer." By virtue of a power of sale 
contained in said mortgage, the subscriber will sell the two 

7 aforesaid mortgaged parens of land, separately, on the 6th day 
of September next, at 2 o'clock, P. M., at the Hotel now kept 

8 by N. Porter, in the town and village of New Hartford. Dated 
June 9th, 1845. P. GRIDLET, Mortgagee. 

J. G. Cote, Att'y. 



Sent, Ul— Fhigmentaiy simple declaraUre. **Thl8 Ib a nottoe of a mortgage arie.* Tbe 
■abaciiben* names are fragmenttvy compound: **P. Oridley, who Is ttie naortgsgee, la Qm^ 
*«.** <^ J. O. Ot^ye, who is Uie attorney, is, Amx" 



SEC. XXVn. THE SHIFWRECK. 

At half-past eight o'clock, hen-coops, spars, 

1 And all things, for a chance, had been cast loose. 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars ; 

For yet they strove, although of no great use. 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars : 

2 The boats put off, overcrowded with their crews : 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port. 

And going down head-foremost-*— sunk, in short. 

Then rose ft-om sea to sky the wild farewell ; 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the braye; 
* Then some leaped overboard, with dreadful yell, 
8 As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell ; 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wa7e» 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first a universal shriek there rushed. 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed, 
4 Save the wild wind and the remorseless dadi 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek : the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. ByrctL 

SlmtUc— DecL loose, wiUi two parts: the seoood part slngie compact, lit fcnn. Stat ML 
—DecL loose with three parte: last port mixed: **aDdtp*Mi goings tktmJ* StatStf.— Tha 
auiie with flye parts: the third, single compact: **so pome, as eager," Sec Sam. 4fl 
same with three parte: the first haa a mixture of single compact: Itttdmr tkam : tha 
ksdoaa: the thira« Imparfbet loose. 
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flBa ZZVUL THE FALL OF THE OPPRESSOR A SOURCE OF OONSOLATEOir 

TO GOOD MEN. 

Oh ! how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men, long oppressed, 
When God, into the hands of then: deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 

1 To quell the mighty of the earth: the oppressor: 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men. 
Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous, and all such as honor truth ! 

He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats : 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind. 

And celestial vigor armed, 

2 Their armories and magazines contemns : 
Renders them useless ; while 

With winded expedition, 

Swift as the lightning glance, he executes 

His errand on the wicked ; who, surprised, 

Lose their defence, distracted and amazed. Milton. 



StrntentB l«e.— An indeflnlte interrogative single compact: oorrelatiTe weeds 
Hie seoood part is imperfect loose, with three sab*parts;lbe last of which oontaiBB a oompaet 
ooodnsloii: conelaiiTe words, indeed— huL 



SEa XXEL THE POWER OF VERSE TO PERPETUATE. 

'TIS not a pyramid of marble stone, » 
Though high as our ambition ; 

1 'Tis not a tomb cut out in brass, which can 
Give life unto the ashes of a man ; 

But verses only : they shall fresh appear 
Whilst there are men to read or hear. 
When time shall make the liisting brass decay. 
And eat the pyramid away ; 

2 Turning that monument wherein men trust 
Their names, to what it keeps, poor dust ; 
Then shall the epitaph remain and be 

New graven in eternity. Ootoley. 



SeiUeHee UU—Doatold compact: 1st and 3d part expreased: the first part haa two 

tMfs: the first member single compact: fetr—tkevgh: the second, doae. The aeoond part of 
the dofidile camp, beginnii^ with Mt, loose i)erf. SmtSd— A single compact: 

29* 
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fiaa XJOL IMAGINATION THE RULING FACULTY OF THE LUNATIGi THE 

LOVER, AND THE POET. 

1 The lanatiCf the loyer, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.* 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 
That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic. 
Sees Helen's heauty in a brow of Egypt : 

2 The poet's eye, in a fine phrensy roUu]^, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. Shaktpeare, 



SBC XXXL THE LANDING OF THE vilgBOIB. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky. 

Their giant branches tossed ; 

1 And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er ; 
When a band of exiles moored their bark, 

On the wild New-England shore. 
Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

2 Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom* 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
8 Amidst the storm they sang ; 

And the stars ^eard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free i 
4 The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam ; 
And the rocking pine of the forest roared : — 

This was their welcome home ! Hianans^ 

Snrt. l«t— TVn the breaking, Jec^ wkmu 8mt. 2iL— Doable eompect 

* /. «. oompoeiKL 
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flKX 'y'TTTf- BOLDNESS AND PEB8EVERANGE IN THE CAUBB OF JUBT1C8 

ONLY, COMMENDABLE. 

Dare nobly then ; but, conscions of your trust, 

1 As ever warm and bold, be ever just ; 

Nor court applause in these degenerate days : 
The villain's censure is extorted praise. 

2 But chief, be steady in a noble end. 

And show mankind that truth has yet a friend. 
8 *Tis mean for empty praise of wit to write. 
As foplings grin to show their teeth are white ; 
To brand a doubtful folly with a smile, 
Or madly blaze unknown defects, is vile : 
'Tis doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, 
You fix an arrow in a blameless heart. Pope, 

8nL 3d.— J/**tlB mean for emptr pndse, Ate, them *ll8 doubly nMU, Aux" I am nol inn 
but that tudaerf k%t woold expraM ttie aenae beOer. 



BEa XZXm. THE CONSOLATION OF VIRTUE IN AFFUCnON. 

Cyriac, this three years day, these eyes, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

1 Bereft of light their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs dotn sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, (throughout the year,) 
Or man, or woman. Tet I argue not 

2 Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

8 Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 

4 In liberty's defence : mv noble task. 

Of which all £urope rings from side to side. 

5 This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask. 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. Milton, 

SaU, 8dr-JVb( equivaleiit to neitker : whole Mntenee peilbct looae. SemL 3Ar-A deAdte 
doae ioterrogBUye tranapooed. Sent. StJL — Single compact dedaratiye. third foim ; eorrelaF 
ttwB worda, fetr—tkavgh : ^'content though blind," a circomBtanoe, whkn may be leganled m 
mtiMng the whole a "^b^^*** awitwic^ 



BBaXXnV. MUSIC AND LOVE. 



If music be the fodd of love, play on : 
1 Give me excess of it ; that, surfeiting. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain agam : it had a dying fall : 
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2 0, it qame o'er my ear, like the sweet sojith. 
That breathes upon a bank of violets : 

3 Stealing and giving odor. — ^Enough : no more ; 
'Ha not 60 sweet now as it was before. — 

SmuL 3d.— JVb mort^ and wtaat follows, fonn the flrit and woood part of a double c ouiu tet; 
but It !• to be obaerved that the aecond port, is in turn the lint put o( another, of which the 
oCher parts aro suppreaaed. ** Play no more, for thenifore it is not, fee** The dBttvevy ahonld 



8Ea XXXV. THE LOVE OF NATURE. 

1 The love of Nature, and the scenes she draws. 

Is Nature's dictate. Strange ! there should be found 
Who, self-imprisoned in their proud saloons. 
Renounce the odors of the open field 
For the unscented fictions of the loom ; 

2 Who, satisfied with only pencilled scenes, 
Prefer to the performance of a God 
The inferior wonders of an artist's hand I 
Lovelv> indeed, the mimic works of art» 

But Nature's works far lovelier. Cowper. 

Sent, SdL — A mixed aentenoe: aa a whole comp. ded. sing^ compact of the third kxmz 
eoiTelative words, tkeiyfifr&-~heeaus0 : the flrst part IVagmentaiy: it u being aappraased be- 
fore ftrofif e, and UuA Btiar it Therefore it is strange that, ki.—heeatue lovdjr mdeed, Ifcc 
Tlie aecond part ia compact, of the first form, and has the correlative worda jnirmd hiij k^ 
stead of tkoigkr-^ifet, wnlch would be more accurate. The exdamatJon point aHer 
repreaenta the oomma: after kandt the semicolon. 



BEa XXXVI. DEATH, A FRIEND OF THE GOOD. 

1 ^ I will teach the world 

2 To thank thee. Who are thine accusers ? 8 Who ? 

4 The living ! they who never felt thy power, 
And know thee not ! The curses of the wretch 

5 Whose crimes are rife, his sufferings, when thy hand 
Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come, 

Are writ among thy praises. But the good : 

6 Does he, whom thy kind hand dismissed to peace, 
Upbraid the gentle violence that took off 

His fetters, and unbound his prison cell ? Bryant, 

4M. 3d.— IF»« should be deUrered with the riaii^Biide. (8m RmU m. Bsuptieu,) Snd, 
4ck— A oompoond loose definite interrogattTe. Stmt, 60^— A aarnHntarrasaltf^) wttk ftp»- 
Ibei kwae contavOkm of the parta. 
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BBa XZXVIL A SIBTEB'S IMTEBCEaSION. 

1 Imh. To-morrow I 2 0, that's sudden ! 3 Spare him I spare 

him! 
4 He*8 not prepared for death ! Even for our kitchens, 
fi We kill the fowls of season ; shall we serve Heaven, 
With less respect than we do minister 

6 To our grross selves ? Good, good my lord, bethink you : 
Who is It that hath died for this offence ? — 

7 There's many have committed it ? 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept : 

8 Those many had not dared to do that evil, 
If the first man that did the edict infringe. 

Had answered for his deed. Shakapeare, 

SenL Ist— Fraainentrimi».deC Interroff.occL SenL SiL—Shifi^ compact, third fbnn: tJUn- 
for0—4ecaus4 hev not Sent. 5th.— ^ ^ even, then shall we, dec" SetU. 7tk.—A eompooDd 
doae faidireGt inteiragBttye. SnL Sa.— ^ Tet the law, though It, Jtc* ** Then thoae, tf the, 



8EXX XUVlli. WHAT OONSITTOTES A BTATB. 

1 What constitutes a State ? 

Not hie^h-raised battlements or labored mound, 

ThicK wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and tiurets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-arm ports. 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts. 
Where low-6rowed baseness wafts perfume to pride ; 

No ; men : high-minded men : 

2 With powers, as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude : 

Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights ; and, knowing, dare maintain : 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 

These constitute a state ; 

3 And sovereign law, that state's collected will. 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress : crowning good : repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred m>wn, 

4 The fiend discretion* like a vapor sinks ; 

* AiMtoHy pofpw. 
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And e'en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding whrinlm. 

5 Such was this neaven-loved isle : 
Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore 1 

6 No more shall freedom smile ? 

Shall Britons languish and be men no more ? 
Since all must life resign, 
V Those JBweet rewards which decorate the brave 
'Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

Sir William Jonet. 

Smteiut l«t.— A oompound dedaraUye double oompactt wilh flrat and ttitrd propoiittoo : fb0 
flni having Ave membov; and the eeoond being perlbct loose in four ftHsmentary paita; of 
which the fourth oontaina an imperfoct louae. JVo, the fifth member of the fint put, is the 
equivalent of the other four. {See Rule Fill. 3, Cla*s\fUaiunh VeuUe Comptietj OmmtW MbU, 
•mtf Simp, Deelarativ*, ye«, no.) 

8e»Uiic$ itA.— A compound dedaiattTo aingle compacti third form : oorralatlTe woda wlum 

Sentence 7th,— A compound dedaiaUve alngie compact, second fixm: conelaliTe woidi 
smeo-'tkerefore. 



8EC. XXSX. A 8T0RT LOeES KOTHINO IN ITS PROORE88L 

Two honest tradesmen meeting in the strand, 

1 One took the other briskly by the hand : 

** Hark ye/' said he : '* 'tis an odd story this, 

2 About the crows !" — ** I don't know what it is," 

3 Replied his friend. — " No ! 4 I'm surprised at that; 
Where I come from, it is the common chat 

6 But you shall hear : an odd afifair, indeed ! 
And that it happened, they are all agreed. 
(Not to detain you from a thing so strange,) 

6 A gentleman, that lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, (as all the alley knows^ 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crowg." 

7 " Impossible !'* — 8 " Nay, but it's really true ; 
I had i% from good hands, and so may you." — 

9 " From whose, I pray ?" — 10 So having named the man. 
Straight to inquire his curious comrade ran. 

11 "Sir, did you tell—?" relating the affair.— 

" Yes, sir : I did ; and if it's worth your care, 

12 Ask Mr. Such-a-one : he told it me ; — . 

But, by-tbe-by, 'twas two black crows : not three." 
18 Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 

Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. 
14 "Sir" — and so forth. — "Why, yes: the thing is tauat. 

Though, in regard to number, not exact : 



/ 
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15 It was not two Mack crows; 'twas only one : 
The traih of that, you may depend upon : 
The gentleman hkaself told me the case."— 

16 "Where may I find him?"— 17 " Why,--«i siich a place/' 

18 Away he goes ; and, havinff found him out, — 
" Sir, be so ffood as to resolve a doubt" 

19 Then to his mst informant he referred. 

And begged to know, if true what he had heard. 

20 « Did you, sir, throw up a black crow?"— 21 " Not 1 1"— 

22 ** Bless me ! how people propbgate a lie I 

23 Black crows have been thrown up, three, twd, and one. 
And here I findf at last, all comes to none ! 

24 Did you say nothing of a crow at all ?" — 

25 " Crow? — crow? — 26 Perhaps I might, now I recall 
27 The matter over." — " And pray, sir: what was it?" — 

'* Why, I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 

26 I did throw up, (and told my neighbor so,) 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow." Byrom, 

89nUn€§ ]«L— ^ When two, Ac^ tben one, Aec" Hie eattra unntcmce wml-iotenvgatiTe: 
^yiwrfiMling with a Bimp. Indlr. interrog. escoL Sexteiuie 3d,—-Jfo is a oomp. doee det inteiTOg. 
ODcL **Do yoa say you donH, Atcf Sentence ith.—^Tkenfore Vm sioprised, ^e^ferwAertk 
Jec" Sentence IML---A*d used for bmL Sentence lltA.— The circmnstanoe ** relating, 4cc^^ 
obey* 4e law of the praoedliig slide. Sentence ISO.— The last part of this, is an inrerted doa- 
ble oompaci. Sentence 14c4.— FVagmentary. ^Sir, did you say that threw uj^A^" {See 

Oe moe n tt onal Empkaeie.) Sentence SSO.— A loose def. Intenog. Sentence 980.— Tbe Snt part 
of fling, oompact dl^olned by the question which fbilows from the seoood part In aentrtnwi 
IBlli; which leeu **Therefi«e I ndgnt, fro, becauae I was honid, Ifcc" 



BEG XL. HpW WE SHOULD UVE. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death ; 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at nifl^ht. 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. — Bryant. 

A milled seatence, combining two staigle and one double compacl *■ 8e Utb, tkat 
thy amnBona, *«.— <*m thou go not, 4E4v--*Mt, Aeo." 



SSa ILL THE DYING GHRIffTIAN. 

1 Vital spark of heavenly flame I 
Qiiit» oh quit, this mortal frame I 
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2 Trembliiig, hoping, lingering, flying; — 

Oh the pain, the bliss, of dying ! 
8 Cease, fond Nature ! cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life. 
4 Hark 1 5 They whisper : angels say^ 

Sister spirit, come away. 
What is this absorbs me quite : 
6 Steals my senses : shuts my sight : 

Drowns my spirits : draws my breath ? 
1 Tell me, my soul ! can this be Death ? 

The world recedes : it disappears : 

8 Heaven opens on my eyes : my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 

9 Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O Death ! where b thy sting ? Pope, 

There Is grett danger, in the delivery of this piece, of falling into a whining^ oanting^ m 
wed manner. Bead it, ifiMMlbte, as you woirid read proae. / 



SBa XUI. THE STRATAGEM. OF A TRIEP. 

In Broad-Street buildings on a winter's night, 
Snug by his parlor fire, a gouty wight 

Sat all alone : with one hand rubbing 
His feet, rolled up in fleecy hose ; 
With t' other he*d beneath his nose 
The Public Leger ; in whose columns grubbing^ 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops, and slops, 

1 Gum, sails, and groceries, ginger, gin, 
Tar, tallow, turmeric, turpentine, and tin ; 

When, lo I a decent personage in black, 
Entered and most politely said, 

" Your footman, sir, has gone his nightly track 
To the King's Head, 
And left your door ajar ; which I 
Observed in passing by. 

And thought it neighborly to give you notioe." 

2 " Ten thousand thanks : how very few get, 

In time of danger. 

Such kind attention from a stranger 1 
8 Assuredly that fellow's throat is 

Doomed to a final drop at Newgate ? 
4 He knows, too, (the unoonscious elf,) 
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Thai there's no soul at home except myself.' 

*' Indeed ! replied the stranger, (looking graye,) 
Then he's a double knave : 

He knows that rogues and thieves by scores 

Nightly beset unguarded doors ; 
And see how easily might one 

5 Of these domestic foes. 
Even beneath your very nose. 

Perform his knavish tricks : 

Enter your room, as I have done. 

Blow out your candles thus, — and thus,-^ 
Pocket your silver candlestick. 

And walk oflf— thus." 
So said, so done : he made no more remark, 

6 Nor waited for replies, 

But marched off with his prize : 
Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 

Antf. UL—DecL perf. kxMe with fiye parts: tbe flm ending at ahne^ simple decL; Cbe 
eeoond, ringle compact ; at with one, io with the other ; the third, BiQg;|e compact, 3d form, 
8d Tar. when grubbing, then he noied : the fourth, doee : the fifth, the same. SmL S<L— 
SemMnterrog. excL SeitL 3c{.— Indirect interrog. S&iU. 4/A.— Close. SenL &A.— Decl. perC 
loose : single compact in the flnt part ; if— then ; dose in the second ; imperf. loose in the 
third. Sent, Oe*v— Perfect loose ded. : single compact in Ist part, at said, go done ; the first w 
tor as; double 0(Hnp. In tbe second part; lat ana 3d part ezpnased; simple decL in the laal 
part. 



SEa Xl.nT. THE SOLILOQUY OF KINO RICHARD m. 

1 Give me another horse : — bind up my/Wounds : — 
Have mercy, Jesu : — soft : I did but dream ? — 

2 0, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! — 

8 The lights bum blue.— 4 It is now dead midnight. — 
6 What do I fear ? 6 Myself? 1 There's none else by ? 

8 Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 

9 Is there a murderer here ? 10 No : yes ; I am. 

11 Then fly. 12 What ? 13 From myself? 14 Great reason ; why? 
16 Lest I revenge. 16 What ? * 17 Myself on myself? 
18 I love myself ? 19 Wherefore? 20 For any good 
That I myself have done unto myself ? 

21 0, no ; alas! I rather hate myself, 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

22 I am a villain : yet I lie ; I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well : — ^fool, do not flatter : — 
28 My conscience hath a thousand several tongues ; 

And every tongue brings in a several tale ; 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, peijury, in the highest degree, 
24 Mulder, stem murder, in the direst degree, 

80 



$50 EXERCISES ON PAITAGRAPHS. 

Throng to the bar, crying all. Guilty ! guOty ! 

25 I shall despair. — ^There is no creature loves me, 

26 And, if I die, no soul will pity me : 

Nay ; wherefore should they ; since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself ? — 
Methought the souls of all that I had murdered 

27 Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. Shakspeare. 

Sentence 1«(. — A seml-interrogntiTcs with a loose oonfltractlon : llie inteiTo^atirD portloD, iii> 
direct, or the third kind. Sentence 7£A^— An indirect simple interrogative of the third Idod. 
Sentence lOcA.— ^ Therrfore jeB^for I am.** Sentence \^—**¥ly ftom whati" Sentence 
13tA.— ** Shall I flv from myself F Sentence 14th,—** I have great reason, indeed, to fly froni 
myaeU; but why P* Sentence IQth,—^ Revenge what T Sentence IBcA.— An Indirect tattenon* 
tive.— &xten«« I9tk.-^ Wherefore do I )ove myBelfT** Sentence SOCA.— ^ Do I k>ve mywrif for 
any good, &€.¥" A dose definite interrog. Sentence 91#tw— i^O, therefore^ no, for alaa! I 
rather, dec" Sentence 23<L— " Tkerefore I Ue, /or I am noL'' Se/Uence 260.—^ Aa there la no 
creature, &&, «0 if I die, fcc :" and ** ae they wlO not, eo wher^Rve should they.^ Sentence 
87tA.— ^ jie the aools of ail, 4tCp to every one.'' 
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